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ABSTBACT . , * . 

A coiprehensi^ve descriptive stud? of educational 
service agiracles (ESAs) , this project sought to provide an initial 
database on ESAs ,that could support future inguiry, to assemble 
jLntotliation on present pre^ctice that could be used by states. to guide* 
the formation^ of nev ESA systems or the modification of existing 
ones, and to develoj; an improved classification system, maJclng 
possible more precise l^ermlnology and leading^ to clearer^ 
■'Communication on subjects related to ESAs. ^v^nty-^slx states veze 
surveyed using two guestlonnaires, which vere distributed between 
^uly^ and October in 1978.^ Data vere analyzed according to nine 
categories an4 further broken doirn into three types x>f state ^ 
n'iM^irorks^the. special district ESAs, the regionalized ESk&j, and the 
cooperative ESAs^ The report is divided into eleyei^ chapters; each 
considers one Of thp nine principal character wtlc^ studied. Chapter 
eleren .presents a discussion of the f ind^ingsV One Important 
conclusion Is that the large number of selected characteristics is 
useful in identifying tHe critical variables to be considered In the 
xlevelopment of a meahingful tnonomy of types o^^E^Aa. ^uch a 
taxonomy is an essentia^ prerequisite to the design a£ evaluation 
strategies' for comparing the effectiveness of different types of . 
edUcatlot) service agencies. (Author/RO) . ' ' . 
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CHAPTER PNE 



'INTRODUCTION AND AS OVERVIEW 0^ THE ftESEARCH 
METHODOLOGY USED IN THE CONDUCT OF THE STUDY 

.1. INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 



Historical Context 

The jleveloptnent of effective state school system structures for 
elementary-secondary education has. In recent years, commanded high pub- 
^llt and policy attention* la "the post World War II period, 4 basic: 
approaches to altet; th^ tradltlOQal delivery systems for elementary- 
secondary education have beeft used In most states: ^I) the reorganl^a^ 
tlon of local school districts; (2) the provision of specialized ser- 
vices thVough decentralization of the state education agency; (3) the 
f olrmatlon-! of .educational cooperatives; an<J, (4) the formation of special 
district ^education service agencies. These basic strategies have been 
used"Tingly, or In combination, ia a large pumber of states, ^ 

'For much oi the post Worl^ War II period, the first approach, ^he 
'reorganization of local, school district (LEA) patterns, by the n«g^r of 
2 or more districts', was extensively used and resulted in a substantial 
reduction in the nUifber of LEAs from approximately 106,000 In l948\to 
17,237 In 1971, In the decade of the ^1970' s, however, that movement has 
markedly subsided « the number of LEAs in 1977-7^ was 15,913, a reduction 
of only 1,334 since 1971 a/ 

\ • 

The second .approach, the provision of specialized services from 
state education agencies (SEAs), appears to be qpst pronounced during the 
past decade. Thi extent tp^whlch SEAs have increased their service 
capacities, as opposed^ to their regulatory and Administrative functions, 
varies considerably by state and by program* The use of this approach is 
I sparsely ^^uaented at the present time. 

It is the third and fourth^ approaches, the formation of cooperatives or 
some type of education service agencies at sub-state levels, ^that appear 
to be the most frequently used strategy in recent years. This movement 
g;ained momentum in the mid- and late-1960*s, ,the approximate ^period of 
the d^se of the reorganization of local education agencies* 



All data on Ideal school district patterns uded here w^re computed 
. from, reports published by the National Center for Educational Statis- 
tics, Depattment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 



Education Service Agency (ESA) type organizations are developing in 3 
basi9 patterns il/ These are: ' ' * ^ ^ 

1. The special *^istrict patterns^ through designation of a .legally con- 
stituted unit of school govemnen^ between the state education 
agency and a collection of local education agencies/ This^ forn of* 

* ESA is supported' by the vie^ that ESAs should be established by the 
state, or the state and LEAs'actitvg in concert, to provide service 
to both the SEA and constituent locdl districts / 
■ ■ 

2. The decentralized SEA pattern, through establishment of regional * 
branches of the state agency. This pattern is s^^ported by the 
view that ESAs should b^ establis^^e^ as arms of the state *to de- 
liver services for 'the state to LEAs. 

, ' ^ \ * 

^3* The cooperative pattern, through sponsorship by 2 or more local 
education* agencies, of single' or multi-purpose shared services. 
This pattern Ijs supported by the view that ESAs should be estab- 
lished by consortia of LEAs to provide ^rvices exclusively to 
members of the consortia. 

Though categorization invites over simplification, the following is pro- 
vided as an overview of the status of the ESAs in late 1977, the eve of the 
.launching of this exploratory investigation. 

1. In the past decade, a number 'of states have developed complete 
statewide networks' of special district ESAs by restructuring ex- 
isting middle echelon units to make them more service oriented, or 
have created totally new units of school government between the SEA 
and collections of LEAs. Thefct states are Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Wellington, and Wisconsin, Another 2 states 
Oregon and New York — have established partial statewide sys^tems. 
Two other states. that appear to be moving toward^a mix of SEA/LEA 
services by the ESAs are California and Ohio, where the e!cisting 
statewide middle-echelon networks of long standing are the county 
school systems. 

2. * The decentralized arm of the state education agency appears to be 

most extensively developed in 5 states. In the 1977 school year. 
North Carolina operated a statewide network of' 8 regional centers — 
that provided services' to LEAs in the geographic regions of the 
centers. ^ ' \ * ^ 

■ • / - . 



• 

1/ In this study the generic term Education Service Agency ("ESA) will be.us^d 
" to identify all 3 basic patterns ~ the special district ESA, the 

regionalized SEA/ESA, and the cooperative ESA. The names of existing ESA 
type agencies vary frpm state to. state (see Table 2 for illustrative 
tftles.) ^ < • 
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The Massachusetts Department of Education operated 6 regional 
centers ) serving ^'all LEAs in the Conmonwealth, In New Jersey, 
4 Educational Improvement Centers blanket the state, in addition 
to the traditional county unit structure. In Ohio, the SEA 
operated* a number of slngle-^purpose service networks, in 
addition to the county school sy&tems, and Oklahoma had a state- 
wide system of 20 ESAs. 
> • * . \ 

3. Education cooperatives have existed in limited numbers for many 
years but experienced substantial growth iajthis decade. Nine of 
the member states of the Appalachian Regional Commission — 
. ^ ^ Alabama, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, ' Ohio, South Carolina, ' ^ 
I Virginia, Tennessee, and West Virginia ~ have gromoted this fqrm 
' of an ESA in recent years. In addition, ^Connecticut has a state- 
wide network of 6 units. Other states where the cooperative 
r - pattern appears to be flourishing, are: Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, 

Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, and Rhode Island.^ 

A 

Some s£ates (e.g., Illinois, Ohio, Massachusetts) have more than 1 type 
of ESA operating simultaneously. Sane have relatively formalized systems 
or networks, while others dlperate more like federations of independent units, 
with no apparent over-all master planning for their .development and 'operation. 

Little descriptive and comparative data is presently available on the 
workings of ESAs of the special district type, even though this form. appears 
to be most widely used and has been in use the longest. The data base on the 
second form of ESA,t the regionalized SEA, is even more limited, Ahd, the 
literature oh the third major f otm of ESA, the educational cooperative , is also 
meager .jj' Moi;eover, a number of limitations are evident with the cijrrent 
literature. First, the studies that are available almost exclusively con- 
centrate on overview of selected characteristics oi ESA "systems," few offer 
comparisons among states 6uen on the factors considered in the reports. 
Second, a substantial number of the available studies fail to provide either 
a conceptual or analytical framework for consideration o£ like or dissimilar 

. ^1 



1/ Eor A recent studies on educational cooperatives , see: Larry W. 'Hughes 
^ and C. M. Achilles, Project Directors, Interpretative Study of Research 
and Development Relative to Educational Cooperatives , Bureau of Research 
Office ol^uc^tion, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C., 1971, 173 pp.; Richard J. Lavin ami Jean E. Sanders, 
A Review of Educational Cooperatives and Their Various Forms , Merrimack 
?dticaDlon Centet, Chelmsford, Massachusetts, 1974, IZD pp.; Harold Davis, 
. Education ^Service Centers in the^U>S,A. , Connecticut State Department of 
Education, Hartford, 1976, 103, pp.; and Joh^i D. Waller, Dona M. Kemp, and 
John W Scanloo. Supportin$^ Analyses (or Assessment of the Appalachian 
* Regional Coomisstoio^s Regional Educate tonal Servjre Agencies Program . The 
Urban Institute, Washingtohf D.C.,| 1976, 112 pp. - 

IS . # 



^, features* Therefore, their utility for policy consumption is limited. 'Third, 
] collectively, the existing studies offer a fractured plc^ture. In that different 
' sets jD^f spites have been escamlned at different tines }.n relation to a variety , 
of factprB* And, finally, none of the previous studies appear to Approach 
the detail that seems to be warranted^ given the recent widespread interest 
ln« the c6ncept* ' ^ 

II. PLANNING FOR THE PRESENT STUDY 
Introduction * 

^ It was within the context of an accelerating interest in the .education 
service agency concept, and a limited literature^ especially of base line 
data comparing ESA governance and organi^tionil features, that 2 newly 
created special interest groups Jointly began to advocate' comprehensive studies 
on the ESA concept^ This section of the report briefly outlines a number of ^ 
the najor joint planni^ng activities undertaken by these 2 groups in recent 
years. The^" culminated in the endorsement, and the subsequent sponsorship 
by the National, Institute of Education of a comprehensive descriptive study 
as the first step in what was regarded to be a series of Inves^lgatiotis on 
the workings and effectiveness of ESAs* 

Planning Activities ^ ' ^ 

m 1976 \ 

_ ^ ' ' • , ^ 

Three events in 1976 focused- on the priority research and development 
needs of state education agenciea and* administrators of educational service 
agencies* The first was a series of 4 regional seminars for adminlAratora^ 
of educational service agencies sponsored by the National Institute of Education 
and the American Association of School Administrators.!/ The 4 seminars were 
held In Itoy and June in San Francisco, Denver, Detroit, and at the University 
of MaT;2il"^» College Park* About 300 individuals attended the 4 sessions, the 
maJoritySf^whom were administrators and other leadcfrship personnel of ESAs* 

■ i. ■ ■ •- ' ■ 



1/ The 4 regional seminars were fiinded by the National Institute of Education, 
School Practice and Service Division, DlssemlnatJ^on, and Resources Troup. 
The planning cocmittee for the seminars was chaii^d by L. Kutchltis, / 
Chief, School Practice and Servioa Division, NIE, who ini'tlated the proposal. 
Representing tl\e American Association of School AdMnistrators was Paul B. 
Saloon^ Executive ^Secretary* The 4 regional coordinators were: Glenn 
Hoffman, Superintendent, Office of Santa Clara County Superintendent of 
Schools, Calif omi|i (San Francisco), liaUer G* Turner, Executive Diijector, 
Sorthem Colorado BOCES, Longmont, Colo^ldo (Denver); Albert L. Goldberg, 
Coordinator, Instructional Development, wayne County Intermediate 'School 
District, Detroit, Michigan (Detroit); end E* Robert Stephens, Professor 
and Chairman, Department of Administration, Supecvision, and Curriculum, 
University of Maryland (College ParkO 
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One of the objectives of the seminars was to' determine the per- 
ceptions of the participants concerning research and development (R&D) 
priorities on the £SA concept, A clear concensus Indicated .these 
priorities: governance arrangements for ES^s; financing of ESAs, program 
evaluation and cost effective studies, and^ thelrelatlonshlp of ESAs with 
other education and non-educatlon^ agencies, especially metropolitan LEAs, 
other state education agencies, other government subdivisions, and health, 
i;elfar6, avA social agencies. Therdf was vlclespregd support for descriptive 
studli^ of existing practices In these broadjtoplcaJbv areas. 1/ 

^ / 

The second activity In 1976 ^vas an .Informal survey 0^28 representatives 
of state education agencies who had program responsibility for education 
service type-agencies operating In tnelr states ,2^/ This survey sought the 
perceptions of SEA officials In 3 areas: . (1) the control of policy maldng 
for 25 key aspects of the operation of county, Iptermedlate, or regional ^ 
^education service agencies; (2) the relationship between the SEA and . 
county. Intermediate, and regional education service agencies, and, (3) R&D 
priorities In regionalism that might be given consideration by the research 
and professlonalr-commtinltles. 

Ten SEA representatives participated In thfi survey principal 
findings of fhis Informal probe were: Jfh^ ~ 

1« Great variations existed concerning the source of authority for 
policy development for the governance and management of service 

^ centers (e.g., legislation, SEA rules and regulations). Similarly, » 

great differences were Reported concerning the locus of control 
for ESA policy development for the 25 policy arees (e.g«, control 
held unilaterally by th^, service unit, held unilaterally by the SEA, 

* shared by tne service unit and §EA.) 



1/ E. Robert S'tephens, Proceedings of the Four Regional Seminars for 
Administrators of Educational SeCT l ce Agencies , National Institute 
of Education, School Practlce~dRVui\iflLt lilglslpn, Dissemination 
and Resources Group, November, ^976 (unpublished".) 

2/ This Informal survey was conducted In September by E. Robert 

Stephens, Unlverlsy of Maryland, College Park, at the request of ^ 
j» Korman Larson, Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruction* 
i who was serving at that time as a spokesman for an Informal group of 
0 ^ SEA representatives. t 

3/ Representatives of the ^ following 10 ^tes participated In the survey; 
Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, 
Oregoin Washington, end Wisconsin. 



2. T]}e 4 RSD priorities identified were:!- optional systems for 
fitjancing sei^ice centers; ,cost effective studies of service 
units; models for the governance of service units; and assessing* 
the effectiveness of ESA type units 

The third event in 1976 was a 2 day invitational seminar on Decembe^^l-2 
in Chicago, sponsored by the Wisconsin State Department' of Public Instruction. 
Representatives of 6 other aldwestem states (Illinois, Indiana, lowd, 
Michigan, ^nnesota, and Ohio) attended in addition to an^observer from the 
Washington SEA. The principal activities completed by the gtfoup at this 
session \*re; (1) a reaffirmation of the need to share information on ESA 
operations and to jointly sponsor RSD activities; (2) the adoption of 
tentative bylaws for the establishment of a national consortium of represen- 
tatives of SEAs having program responsibility for service agencies, anti, 
(3) the Scheduling of a national meeting for early Tiay, 1977^/ 

Planning Activities * ' " ^ 

in 1977 

, Three majoj planning activities completed in 1977 also shaped the 
direction and thrust of the present study. The first of these was an 
invitational meeting of SEA representatives iit Chicago on Hay 3-4. Fourteen 
representations from 12 state education agencies at tended .V Other li^vited 
guests included representatives from the National Institute of Education and 
IJ^S. Office of Education, and E. Robert Stephens, University of Maryland .4^/ 



V E. Robert Stephen^, "Results of Preliminary Survey of SEA Representatives 
Having Program Responsibility for Educational Service Agencies'" (unpublished 
report presented at special section meeting of SEA representatives held at 

^ the National Convention of the Rural/Regional Education Association, Albany, 
, New York', October 25, 1976.) . 

2/ This new organization tentatively adopted th^ name National Council of ^ 
State Consultants for Coxinty, Intermediate, and Regional Educational 
Service Agencies. Norman t. Larson, Wisconsin State Department of 
Publicans truction, was designated by the group to sexrve as its temporary 
chairperson, 

V The 12 SEAs represented at tl}is meeting were. Colorado, Georgia, Illinois,^ 
Indlan4»*Iowa, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio,* 
Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. - ^ - 

"4/ Representing the National^ Institute of Edtication were David P. Mack, NIE 
Associate, School Finance* anS Organization Division, and Cheryl G.. 
Hutchinson, Associate Advlsot;, School System Relations, Office of the 
Director* Representing the U.S. Office of Education was Elian K. ' 
Hertzlerf Ombudsman to Chief State School Officers. 
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The 2 taaior xjbjectlves of this joeetlng wer^: (1) "to secure from 
thfi participaAta their "individuaKjBP^J* In most instances, their collec- 
tive views concerning priority research and development requirements on 
the concept of educationai service agencies; ^nd, (2) to facilitate the 
sharing of information concerning the initial, current, and prpjected 
issues associated with the operation of diverse education service agencies 
^tbat function in equally dfverse state school system .set tings < A series 
of 10 structured exercises ^"e developed to attain these 2, overriding 
objectives.!^/ ^ ^ 

Tvo major actions were taken at the meeting. The first was the 
formal adcfption of by-laws creating the Rational Council <jt State Consultants 
for Co^ty, Intermediate, and Regional Educational Service Agencies, Norman 
L. Larson was'^ectgd president of the Council. The secoftd action was the 
passage of a resolution. calling for the conduct of a cotaprehensive descriptive 
study of educational service agencies as a/first step in establishing a data 
base on ESA pperations. The president was authorised by the membership to 
proceed in implementing this priority' and Cb seek funding for it. 

The second significant development in 1977 was the formal creation of 
the National Organization of County, Intermediate, and Educational Service 
Agencies, a professional interest group composed pf administrators o£,ESAs. 
A 9 member governing board, elected in February, held its first organizational 
meeting in April. At this time, the governing Council formally ^entered into 
negotiations with the, American Association of School Administrators (AASA), 
seeking affiliate^ status. ^At its organizational meeting, the Council also 
adopted a tentative set of program priorities, one of which ^was to sponsor 
studies on the educational service agency movement, :iegotiatioqs between the 
Council and the AASA were completed in April s^nd May, and a contract between 
the 2 groups was* formalized soon thereafter. Walter G. Turner was selected 
as th^ first secretary of the Council. The secretary also holds the rank of 
Associate Director, AASA. 2/ 



ly The results of the 10 work\xercises are reported in an unpublished 
conference report prepared by E. Robert Stephens ("Report of the May 
3-4, 1977 Meeting of the National Council of State Consultants for 
County, Intermediate, and Regional Educational Service Agencies, 
June, 1977'V)_ 

2/ ?ojc a comprehensive statement on the chrotaology of events leading to 
the formation of^ this organization, see "The Development ^f the AASA/ 
National Organization of County, Intermediate, and Educational Service 
Agencies: * One Year Perspective" (unpublished speeQh by Urly Arnold, 
memfi^ir^of the Council, deliyered at the Second Joint Conference of the 
Executive Officers of Setvlce Agencies in New York and Pennsylvania, 
May 21-23, 1978, Albany, «ew York.) - - . 
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The fttfrd atld final planning event TSi 1977 was the sponsorship 
by the NIE of' an invitational meeting on August 11-12 in Washington, D,C, ^ 
Invitations were extended to the following; ti). * representatives of th6 
newly organized Nati^i^l Coimcil af'^ State Agencies, (2) 4 representatives 
of the newly create^XAASA/Natiop^ Organization of County, Int^pnediate, 
and Educational Service Agenpi^s, (3) one stafj^ representative each froin ^ ♦ 
the Council of Chief Stat^^^hool Officers, the National Association of 
State Boards of Educ^i€n, ^he National Governors' Conference, and, (4) one 
representative! of ^jtKeU. Sir Office of Education.!/ 

The s^t^d objectives of the meeting wete: (1> to discuss the impli- 
cations of a repoi^t on the ^y 3-^4 meeting of SEA representatives; (2) to 
critique a draft outline of the scope of a proposed comprehensive descriptive 
study, and, (3) to discuss the long range research needs and policy objectives 
of the NIE goal to launch a comprehensive descriptive study of ESAs as the 
first of a planned series of investigations into the workings of the^e emerging 
units. 2/ 



The 1978 NIE Request 
for Proposals 

Using the results of the August session, the NIE, on December 1977, 
released a Request for Proposal for a study of Educational Service Agencies. 3/ 
Atonies for the study were secured through an existing grant 'to the Edgevood 
Independent School District, San Antonio, Texas. Deadline for submission of 
proposals was^ established as January 9, 1978 < ^lotif Ication to the successful 
contractoi;^'^tephens Associates, was received on Febrxiary 23,1978. 

lit. ' MAJOR OBJECTIVES OF THE EXPLORATORY DESCRIPTIVE STUDY 

4 ^ 

«The 3 major objectives of this exploratory study we^e established in 
the Request. for Proposal. (RFF). These were: 

, 1. "To provide an initial data base (on ESAs) which can later be 
added to and which will be sufficient to support inquiry into 
* more complex questions in the future." / ' 

2. **To assemble information about present practice which can be 

used by jstat&s to guide the formation of new ESA systems as well 
as td uiodify systems in states where they now exist.'* 



XL Letter, of invitation dated July 22, 1977 (co-signed by Noman L. 
""^ Larson, President of the SEA group, Walter G. Turner, Secretary of 

the ESA adiainistrators group, and David Mack, National Institute of 

Education.) 

2j Ibid . , p. X*- 

V Rfi^^e^t for Prop^p^l, Edgevood Independent School District, San 
" iditonio, Texas, Deceaber 9, 1977, 37 pages. 



I 3. "To develop an Improved classification system to ,ESAs which 
maked possible oore precise terminology and leads to cleareij^ 
comsiunication on subjects related to ESAs*" 1/ 

1 The RFP requ^ements conaeming the sc9p^ of work necessary to 
attalQ the objective? and, the plait used by the Project SCaff in ful- ? 
filling the requirements are discussed in the following sections of 
tljj^ chapter* • ' * 

IV. SCOPE OF WORK INCLUDED IN THE PRESENT 

^introduction 




« Discussed below is the sc(tpe of the descrii^tive study, of eduda-* 
tlonal service agencies. Presented initially is a description of the 
"scope of work cited in the RFP, This is followed by a discussion of 
the scope of work stated in the Technical Proposal subnltted by Stephens 
Associates. This sequential discussion of the scope of work is presented 
as an aid oo the reader in understanding the .direction that the descriptive 
study took from its inception through its final planning stages. 

The Scope "gf^ork \ 

^Identified in ttie RFP * , . 

The RFP identified 11 tasks to be completed in the descriptive study. 
^Bo cited in the RFP were specific questions, for each task. The 11 tasks, 
ttie first 7 of which ^ar^ reported in this study, were: 2/ ^ 

Task #1 "Conduct an analysis of the legislation or regulation(s) * 
« citedsas the authority f6r the establishment of ESA 
I systems in each state .where each ESA system now operating 

I was established." 3/ 

Task #2 "Describe and classify the governance arrangements which 
prevail in individual Education Service Agencies and in 
state systems of ESAs." 



1/ Ibid. , .ju 4. • 
2/ Ibid. , pp/9-22. 

3/ The RFP identified 15 states viewed to have co^jslete or nearly 

state systems of mtllti^purpose ESAs that were required to bft-^cluded 
in the study (Alaska, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Iwa<llichigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvanlar^exas, Washington, 
Wj^st Virginia, and Wisconsin.) The RFP alaoj&e^i^ optional' the inclusion 
d^f ESAs in 15 other states viewed to ha^<Tr"multi-purpose. . .or singly 
purpose educational cooperatives ^ some other regional arrangement 
for providing services** (Alabamiir^ California, Connecticut, Idaho , Kentucky, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, ;iew Jersey, North Carolina, Rhode 
Island, South CArolina>. Tennessee, ^Virginia, and Wyoming.) Ibld^,. p. 3. 



Task 93 



Task H 




Task f 7 



"Describe and classify the structiiral organizatiojal ' 
"arraogeoents which exist in' the state systems of ^SAs* 
Show the interrelationships with regard to lines of * 
authority and channels o£ comounicatton which exist 
between ESAs and SEAs and between ESAs and LEAs«" 

"Devfelop a profile which describes the w^y ESAs are • 
financed In e^ch state having an ESA system* , Gather 
revenue. and expenditure data and display it in a way 
that will support studies of greater complexity as^ 
may be proposed for the future/' 

"Develop a staffing profile of Edxication Service 
Agencies/' ^ ^ - 

"Describe the type and amount of property owned by 
ESAs and the requirements under which they are per- 
mitted to lease or own property/' 

* 

"Develop a detailed description of the services offered 
by the Education Service Agencies in ^ach state* De- 
termine the per unit cosf s and identify the^ clients for 
each service/' 




lome of the terms and 



Task ff5 "Prepare a glossary which defi 
concepts related to ESAs/' 

Task ?9 "Assemble ja--small library of pAis^^ documents related 
to ESAs which can be easily collected from the states? 
and which can be available for reference' and research/* 

• * i 
• .Task #10 ''In no less than 3 and ho more than 6 states, examine 
the role of Education Sei:vice Agencies in increasing or 
equalizing educational opportunity for providing greater 
access to services'* for ,^i^ents in Xow-wealth schoql 
/ ' districts** Texas must*bT^one of the states examined/' 

Task #11 "Identify and discuss a series 'of Important issues 
related to Education Service Agencies* From these 
. issues, generate a series of research questions that could 
^ form the.basis for further inquiry/' 

The Scope of Work Identified ^ - . ^ 

In the Technical Proposal 

# 4 

Three oaEJor changes in the scope of work "cited in the RFP^were madfe 
in the* Technical Proposal: (1) the addition of 2 new Usks; (2) *the 
addition of 10 states to the base line descriptive study of ESAs; and 
(3) revisions made m the listing of operational questions cited in the 



RFF, 1/ ' A dlscuB8lon of the 'nature of each of^ these changes and a 
^ brle£""atateinen? of rationale tor'fiach fioaiows: x ' 

«i The Addition of' 2- Nev Tanks ^ The ^2.ne v tas ks Included assart 

' ofHbe' TechnlcAX^?toj?o8^wer Q r~ : ^ ' ^ ^ 

- ' . ' ■ *^ * * 

Task ifl2 '*desqrlptllca^ of selected state jsdu^atlon agencies^ 



> 



Task 713 



d!(aracterl8tlcs relating jco ESAs.' 

'^'Development of a case]*study of thtf Evolution of ESAs 
In the State of Kentucly," 



Both of these additions were Integral to the 3 major objectl'^s^ 
of^ the study. The.lnduslon of selected SEA-^A relations was justified 
in that some state' agencies have been active partners In the governance 
and establishment of ESA systems^ while otheps haVe played, virtually silent 
roles as -ESAs emerged in their states. The m^re presence of ESAs, more- , 
over, ordinarily demands some state**Xevel response, irrespective of the 
extent of SEA involvement during the initial establishment of the service 
units or t'he present governance of the ESAs- Thus, a special focus on 
selected SEA relationships with ESAs opera tln&. in. the-atata^ds-^- ^ 
important dlsfenslon to the descriptive study. 

Similarly, Kenttftky's experience with the ESA concept is' unique?;ln 
recen^ history, in that a statewide system of ESASvwas^establlshed in 
thd late 19^60s^and €farly 1970s, only to be subsequently essentially dis- 
solved./ NoSjCher contempdr^ty state system Ijf known to have experienced 

pgq^gg ^r Aft insight into the evolution W ESAs in Kentucky would 
AdcT^Md^lM^ECty'* to the^major objjLCtlves of the descriptive study, and, 
in addltlo)^P^uld be of high IntAest.to the policy .and professional^ 
communities, especially in statBS not pres^tly having a system of service 
unitSp2/ ^ 

The Addition of 10 States to the Descriptive Study . As established 
pyeviously, the RFP identified 15 priority states to be Included in the* 
descriptive studyT All presefatly have' complete » or vlrttially complete, 
state systems of multi-purpose ESAs. In addition, the RFF*made optional 
the^lnclt|8lon'^of other stages .from a listing of 15 known or those viewed 
to havA titdtirpurpose or slngle^urpose educational cooperatives or some 
other^|;eglQhal conflflfuratlons. .The' Technical Proposal, was exparided to 
include 10 of the^p^S opt;loi\al states. These 10 states were: California, 



A Series of Comprehensive Studleg on ^ucatlonal Service Agencies, 
Technical: ^Proposal, submitted by Stephens Associates in response to 
^ * the Request -for Propos^ Jaciuary 9> 1978, pp, 16-58 • 

. 2/, This rep(6rt is published as a separa|ie documenjL — see ESA ^tudy 

Service Report No. Ill The Esti^blishment and Aooli^hment of e State* * 
yide Network of Education Service Agencies The Keotudky Experience, 
Stephens Associates » July 1979 i - 
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Connecticut, Marylajid, Massachusetts, New J^ersey, Sorth Ca^rolina, Ohio, 
Oldahotaa, Hhode I^nd, apd South Carolina .1/ A number of considerations 
influenced the decision to include one or more pf the 10 states « Chief 
among the factors considered were; 

W 

1, To include other knowir statewide systems of ESAs (in the cases 
of California, 'Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersij^Ohio, and 
Oklahoma.) < 

2^ To dnclude statewide systems of various types of ESAs (e.g., the 
special district units in California and Ohio; the regionalized 
SEA units in iilssachusetts, New Jersey, and Oklahoma.) 

3. To reflect a degree of geographic balance in the descriptive 
study (In the case of South Carolina.) ^ 

4. To include state systems having relatively new ESAs (e.g., Rhode 
Island), as well as to have relatively stable ESAs (many of the 
JO sjiates have had operating ESAs for a number of years.) • 

5. To include state, systems having unique ditrcumstances (e.g., the 
dual .system. of ESAs in , Massachusetts and New Jersey, the^multiple 
system of ESAs in Ohio, the unusual governance arrangement for the ^ 
regional unit operating ^n Maryland.) ✓ 

6i The perceived readiness or willingness of the sjtate to be involved 
^ in the study. 

Jq su&mary, the Technical Proposal Established that 25 states, rather 
ti>an the 15 called for in the RFP, would be included in the descriptive study. 
The 25 statesgare highlighted "in Figure 1. 

Revisions in the Operational ^estions . The third mijor change in the 
scope of .work cited in the Technical Proposal was revisJLon of the .operational 
questions associated with each of the ,11 maJOr task3 identified* In t^e RTF. 
These revisions' were of 3 types. (1) in a relatively small number of instance^, 
oi)erational questions cited in the RTF were deleted in the Techn^-cal Proposal as 
being too difficiilt to achieve because of the perce|.ved unavailability of 'data 
at the SEA or ESA levels; (2) in many more instances, the thrust of the oper- 
ational questions cited in the RFP were expanded,^and (3) in stillN^nbther,^ ' 
instance, a significant number of new probes were^ added. A complete di^cusc 
of tHe revisions of the operational questions undertaken by the Project S#al 
is ptesented in a following section (rf^h^^troductory c'tiapter. 




1/ ' The exclusion of tf5e remaining states in the optional list — Alabama, 
Idaho, Miisissippi, Jennesrfeja, Virginia, and Wyoming — was not viewed 
as critical for the- conduct of the study, in that all vere viewed to 
have only sporadic or isolated ESA developments. 




' *Ten states were adde^ in fhe Jethnlcaj Proposal, 
subsequently added to the study. 



An eleventh, Indiana, was 
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»V^. OVERVIEH OF PROCEDURES USED IN THE CONDUCT OF' 
7 THE STUDY OF^SELEafED ESA CHARACTERISTICS 



Introduction . . ' 

1[ n» 

Pjccseated in this section of the chapter is an overview of the 
principal, ptpcedures used in the conduct of the descriptive study of 
selected ESA characteristics Including: initial communication with 
£he stite education agen^es in the target states; ESA .networks :^den-* 
t;ified l>y -the^SEAs to Included in the descriptive study; develtDpnent 
of the data iitjptninents; general approaches used in data collection 
and dadl verificajelk; and approaches used in data reporting and data 
analysis 4 ^ ) . , ^ 

Initial CoQPiin "teat Ion With the ^ 

State Education Agencies ' 

A letter requesting^ participation in the study was sent to the 
chief state school officer oi the priority 25 states on :^y 15) 1978* 
The. letter emphasized the following points: (1) 'the objectives and 
perceived values of the*stu<fy; (2) the jo;tnt pre-planning activities 
of representatives o| s^tate education agencies and ESA adolnlistrators , 
(3) the coEopdsltion and^Ole of both the National Advisory Panel and 
TechntLcal Advisor^ Cocaaltteej . (4) an overview of the data collection 
pl^n;, and) (5) a brief /lescription of ttie products to be developed 
In the study, . 

, If th6 chief state school, officer" agreed to have his/^er state 
'^^uc^ation agency Involved in the study, they were then asked to desig- ^ 
nite« an'^'SEA Project ^Coordinator'* to be responsiblft for the coordination 
of project activities in the state, A reminder was offered that the 
''SEA ^Project Coordinator" should ordinarily be the SEA staff ^member 
having primary res pons lb ill cy for ESA itft)erations In the state. The 
chief ^^jltate. scho<>lv officers were further requested to ask the designated 
SEA staff member to supply the Project Staff with bis/her name, address^ 
an4 phone plumber , on a standardized form provided for this purpose. The 
"SEA Project Coordlnatoi*" was also asked to indicate the number of E^As, , 
by C^e» that existed in the state that were to be included in the study, 
•7 . . • ) \ 

The working definitions for types of ESAs used in this, preliminary 
survey -ar^e listed below: ' % ^ 

' **Xype A: special District ESA^ A IcgaHy^ constituted unit of school 
^ government sitting b^twe^ the state education agency.and 
^ ^ ^ a' collection of local education ^agencies « This pattern 

** ' "appears to be supported ty the view that ESAs should be 

'established by the* state, or the state and local education 
acting In cohcert^ to provide services to both the SEA and 
\ ^ constituent LEAs* Dominant characteristics appear to be: 

^« (1) legal framework: tends to be structured in legislation 

. *nti/Qr S EA re gtilat-tonft; (2) governances tends__tOLJbeLJ.aJ 

* contrpl; (3) programs and serviies: tends to be a mix of 



aervlcea for ocaber LBAs and the SEA; and, (4) fiscal:' 
- tends to be a mix of "local, regional, ^tate and state/ 
federal « 

* . , ' 

Xypft B: Decentralized State Education Agency ESA > A regional branch 
of the state education agency. This pattern appears to be 
supported by the viev^ that ESAs should be established as anas 
of the state to deliver services for the state education 
-agency. Doinlnant characteristics appear to-be: (1) legal 
fraiaework; tends to be structured in SEA regulations only; 

(2) governance; tends to be professional advisory only; 

(3) programs and services: tends to be almost exduiivel^r 
determined by. SEA; and, (4) fiscal: tends to be almost ex- 

, duaively state and/or state/federal. Variations include: 
(1) provision of administrative services only; (2) pro- 
vlsion^^of general services only; and, (3) provision of 
adninlatrative and general services • ' ^ 

type C: Cooperative ESA . A loose consortium of local education' 
agencies* This pattern appears to be supported by the 
yiew that ESAs should be established by 2 or more local ' 
, ^ ^ education agencies to provide services exclusively to members, 

. of the cooperative . Dominant characteristics appear to beT 

(1) legal framework: tends to be general (e,g*, intergovem- 
mental .relations statutes); (2) governance: tends to*be 
professional advisory only; ♦and, (3) pT:o grams and^serVlQcs: 
tends to be almost exclusively local and state/federal • ^ 
Variations delude": (L) multi-purpose (5 or more services); 

(2) llmlted-purpose -(not more than 4* services); (3) single- 
purpose .(a.g^t handicapped children, vocational/occupational,^ 
media, data processing, other)* 

.Respoasea to the 2 requests for infonaation (Che name of the "SEA. 
Project Coordinator", and the.nunber and tyire'^f'ESAs to be included in 
the Study were received from 13 of the 25 sJJate education agencies by 
Hay 26, 1978, the designated notification date. Follow-up procedure^ <e.g., 
second letters and telephone calls from the Project Staff, letters of 
endorsement froa Konaaa L. Larson, President, National Council of State 
ConsuJ.tants.for Educational. Service Agencies and Walter G. Turner, Secretary 
AASA/National Organljation of *Qfiunty, Intermediate, and Ott^ational Service 
Agencies) in eaxly and old-July resulted in the return of 5 additional re- 
sponse. forms by the end of July. Another round of follow-up activities, 
similar to those cited above, was undertaken in the months of August and . 
early September for the 7 remaining non-responding , states. All 25 state 
education agencies agreed to participate in the study by September 15th, the 
final deadline established for this procedural step. In addition, discussions 
with 9. representative of the Indiana State Education Agency in July resulted 
in a decision to include the 4 newly created ESAs in that state in the inves- 
tigation. Thus, the descriptive stuily of selected characteristics includes 
ESA developments in 26 states.^ ' *_ 
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Number of ESAs Identified by the SEAa as 

Operating Units in 1977-78. and Those ' . 

Selected fot Inclusion in the Plresent Study , 

A total of 969 ESA5 were identified by the "SEA Project Coordinators" 
as operating units in their states in tHe 1977-78 school year. - As shown in 
Table 1," special district ESAs Comprised the largest nuaber of units (5A7 
or 56.5 per cent of the total). The next largest block o£ units were the 
:i47 cooperative ESAs^ The 75 regionalized SEA/ESAs constituted only 7,7 
per cent of the units existing in 1977-78, ^ ^ . 

As established previously, the participating SEAs were asked to 
designate the ESA systems tha> wef e to be included in the study. No special ^ 
problems in the choice of un:Us to be included wer^ present in states having 
a single network. However, ^es fhown in Table 1, a number of the 26 states 
had* 2 or oore networks operating simultaneously in 1977-78* In subsequent 
negotiations with all but 3 of 'the "SEA Project Coordinators", only the most 
significant ESA network wis chosen for the inclusion in the study. Signifi- 
cance in this Instance was defined to mean the network that was the major 
system in terns of statewide coverage, or dollars expended, or number of 
employees, or comprehensiveness of programs and services offered. 

The 3 exceptions were Massachusetts, Sew Jer;sey and Ohio. 
MassacTiusetts had both a regionalized SEA/ESA network, and a system of 
cooperative ESAs. In this Instance, the 6 regionalized 5 EAAESAs were In^ 
eluded, as were 5 of the ,44 cooperative ESAs, The latter were selected by 
the SEA. and are viewed (;o be representative of both large and snail service 
agencies. Both of the regionalized SEA/ESA networks in New Jepsey were also 
included. The third state, Ohio, r,eported a total pf 5 different networlcs. 
In this, instance* 4 of the 5, all except the 49 Joint Vocational Districts, 
were included in the study. 

A final list of 31 networks in the 26 states was selected for In- 
clusion in ti^e descriptive study. The number of ESAs, by type, their official 
titles, and their status (elthel complete statewide or partial statewide) 
are shown in Table The geographical dlstrlbutlon*of the 31 networks^ is 
illustrated in Figure 2. "^^^ 



'These significant points concerning the final study population 
shbuld be noted: ' ^ ^ »- . 

' 1. The most frequeatij^ reported type of ESA network designated 
"for inclusion in the study is Type C, the cooperative ESA 
" (reported in 13 states), followed closely by Type k\ the 
special disttlct ESA (reported in 11 states). ^ „ , . 

^, In terns of tupaber of individual units in each of the 3 types, 
the.iype A special district agencies comprised , the largest 
number (426, or 68.8 per cent of the 619 units.) The Type B 
.reglotiallzed SEA/ESAs numbered 88, or 14,2 per cent of the total, 
and the Type C xooperative ESA$, 105, of 17 per cent of the total. 
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3* The substantial majority (22 of ^1 or 7i per cent of the 
networks,) we re statewide' in scope. Seven of the 8 networks 
that were not, were Type C systems. - - 

The 11 special district networks represent virtually all of 
the ^systems of the type operating in the nation in 1977-78. 
The 7 regionalized SEAVeSA networks are viewed to be the 
DOst extensive systems of this type* The 13 cooperative ESA 
networks were regarded to be representative t>f systems of this 
type functioning in the nation in 1977-78* 

Development of the Data Instruments ^ 

for the Selected Characteristics 4 

^mm\ ^^om the onset of this project, planning for the stud^ assumed 
that'a dail questionnaire^would be the primary data collection approach. 
This ^rvey method was given prominence in order to^ 

1. Broaden the base of the investigation, particularly with re- 
gard to the substantative aspects of the probe, as well as to 
enlarf^ the number of states included ; and, 

A 

^2. Make maiflmum use of the resources available to underwrite the 
costs of the studies. _ 

\v Discussed belo^ are the major steps taken in the development of 

the data instruments used. 

Overvlev of the Data Instruaients . Af t^ discussion with members 
of the Ifational Advisory Panel, Technical Advisory Committee and project 
consultants, the decision was made to use 2 basic instruments: 

Sectign One "infoisation to be Completed on the State Sy^stem 
of Ejlrcation Service Agencies (ESAs)." This' form, 
wh£ch was ^ to be completed by the SQl Project Co- ^ 
* ordlnator in each'state^ sought information in A major ^ 
areas: establishment characteristics;* genetal.char^ 
actaristics; financial characteristics; and selected 
characteristics of the SEA relationship with ESAs. 

Section Two *'Inf ormation to be Completed on Individual Educational 
^ Service Agencies (ESAs)/' This form, which was to 

, . be corapleted by eacti ESA in each state, sought infor^ 
mation In 7 major areas: establishment character IsJtics 
, govemjlng board characteristics; organizational and 
management Characteristics; financial characteristics; 
progracsilng characteristics; staffing characteristics; 
and physical fapility^ characteristics. 

A Synopsis of the 2 data iz^trunents Is presented in Table 3. As 
shown in the table, a total of 256 individual questions, many .of them m\ilti^ 
dimensional in scope", were included. 
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Three major. a priori classification systems were_used in con- 
structing the Instruments* The first of these concerned ^the 3 types 
of^ESAs used throughout this- descriptive study; 

speciSai dls.tr Ict^ As; ' 




regionalized SEA/ESAs d^vidbd into 3 categories'; 
f administrative servlc^onlyj. general services ' 

only; administrationCand general*^ervices; and, 

* 3*'> Type C cooperative ESAs divided into 3 subcategories; 

multi-purpose (5 or more services); limlted-gurpose 
(not more than 4 services); and, single-purpose* 

The respondents were provided with working definitions of the 3 
types ot service agencies* The defiiiitions focused on 4 characteristics; 
legal frameworki governance, programs and services; and fiscal attributes ^ 
of the units* ^ 

The second and third major .presupposed ^classifiQAtton systems used 
related to prograiw itnd services offered by an XSA. In the first instance,^ 
programs and services were organ^Lzcd into 6 major categories according to 
the primary recipients of the program or service: ~ 

1* Direct Instructional Services to Public LEAs (including all 

instrxictfbnal programs offered by the ESA where there ,is dir^ect 
ijiteractlon- between students and ESA staff;) ^ 

2. Indirect lustnKrtlonal Services to Public LEAs (Including aU 
programs offered by the ESA where "there is interaction between 
ESA staff and staff of public schools;) - 

3. Hanageaent Services to Public LEAs (Including all non-lnstruc- 
dmal pro'graffls and services offered \cf axL ESA to public schools;) 

r M 

Services to State Education Agency (includes all instructional 
and non-instructional programs and services offered by the ESA 
to the state education agency, and recipj^ents", other than LEAs » 
designated by thA SEA;) . • ^ 



5. Services to Nonpublic Schools (including all instructional and 
non-ins tnwtlonal aervlces;) and,, 

6. Services to Other 'Agencies (including all inffttuctlonal dnd 

. non-instructional prograaia and services offered by' the ESA to , 

agencies other tKsa-L^As and the SEA.) ■ _ , 

The thltfd classification systen relate^ to 26 specific program 
areas offertd by an ESA, ii}cluding their f inaticing and staffing: 
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1. General tSk Administration 

2. Education of Pupils with 
Handicapping Conditions 

3. Vqcatlonal/OccupAflonal 

4. Adult Education- 
s' Alternative Schools 

6. Blllnsual Education 

7. General Academic Instruction 

8. Gifted /Talented , ' 

9. !iigrant Education 

10 . Outdo or / Environment 

11. Pre-K Education 

IZ. Pupil Personnel S'ervlces 

13'. Curriculum Services 



14. Media Services 

15. Staff Development 

16. Planning Services 

17. Research Development 

18. Evaluation Services 

19. Data Processing 

20. Personnel Services . 

21. - Purchasing Services 

22. Transportation Services 

23. Financial Services ♦ 

24. Information Services 

25. Leglislative Setvices 
26.. . Federal Programs (If not 

' J {included elsewhere) 



The 3 major a priori clasai flea t ions systems were derived from the 
litterature and from the experiences of members of the Project Staff. They 
were subjected tA a number of preliminary tests prior to their use. Chief 
among these were: a critique by a large number of 'SEA Project Coordinators; 
a critique by members of tlie National Advisory Panel and* Technical Advisory 
Jocmlttee; critiques by project consultants; and field testing and field 
review exerd^s In a number states^ ^nd BSAs. ' ^ 

Sources Used In Constructing the^Data Instruments ^ The 256 indi- 
vidual probes were suggested f^om a number of sources. Foremost, of course, 
were the Request for Proposal (RFP) and Technical Proposal* The RJ7 identified 
42 operational questions, oany of them also multi-dlnensional in scope, for 
each of the major* casks in th^, descriptive study, ^e Technical Proposal 
identified 74 operational questions, many of them also multi-dimensional in . 
scope. A number of factors account for the progressive expansion of the . 
number of probes Included in the RFP, the Technical Proposal, and/inthe 
final instrumentation (see Table 4 for a comparison of the^numbet erf probes 
for each of the iiiajor themes considered ii^ this study. \ Chief ly> these were: 

1. Added insight by t^e Project Staff on the nature of the issues 
as- the pro jebt, developed, especially aft^r the conclusion of 
field revlewt and field- tests of early drafts of the* instruments. 

2. Additional Requests f or JLnf ormatlon on ESA operations receiyed 
from menbers of. the National Advisory' Panel and the Technical 

Advisory Cotsalttee. JB| * 

^jlP • 

3. Recoraaendations of SEA Project Coordinators for the inclusion 
of Additional inf6]niiatlon on ESA* practices. . . , 

* 4. Additional recommendations for Information on ESA operations ' 
received from project consul unts. * 
• * ' . • 

A number of principal -differend«s betwce^ the -opewrt^nal questions 
fraaed In th« RTP, the Technical Proposal, and the final Instruaentatlon 
• should aliio be noted. These t^ere: : ' , 
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1. ^The RFF called tor consideration of the va^ue of facilities 

and ec[ulpment owned by ESAs. This probe 'was deleted In the 

Technical Proposal and In the final Instrtunentatlon as too 

, burdensome fpr the respondents to develop reliable data. 
• ► * ^» * - 

2, The RFP called fpr j^conslderatlonT^tf P^^^^^^®» P®^ 
unit costs of the principal services offered by ESAs. This « 

A probe was deleted from the Technical Proposal and the final 

l^trumentatlon as too ^burdensome on the respondents to develop 
} .reliable data, ^ \ ' * 

. Format of the Data Instruments > The 2 data Instnmentslusfed a 
number. of types of ^questions. Both Section One and Section Two generally 
used the following 3 types of questions; dlchotomus, closed response, and 
multiple choice, Howeveiil:^ a limited number of open«*ended questions, and 
an even- more restricted number of rating scales, were also used.' The pre-* 
ponderous of the dlchotomous, closed response, and emit Iple choice types of 
questions, while halving some disadvantages, was based on the following major 
considerations; (1) the^£d to force the respondent to provide specific 
answers to complex probes ^^^f^her than allowing him/her to make arbitrary 
choices, (2) the need to p^rlde an opportunity for the respondent to provide 
all possible alternatives In recognizing the 'diversity 'of ESA practices In 
th^ 26 target states^ and, (3) the* need to genera t€t. Individual response^ that 
could be qulcidy edited, verified, tabulated, and analyzed. 

It was felt that the relatively ambit loixs schedule of pre*-plannlng 
activities described previously. In addition to the planned use of field 
testing aqd field reviews of the data Instruments, would reduce to an 
acceptable minlmufi somq of the Inherent disadvantages of the 3 types of 
questions that were used extensively In Sections One..and Two. (e.g., ambiguous^ 
wording, presupposing all alternative answers.) Moreover, the telatlvely 
extensive endorsement of the study by the 2 national professional organizations 
of SE^ personnel and ESA administrators was viewed as a neutralizing fa<;tpr 
regarding still anothei: problem typically resulting from the liberal use of 
the 3 types of questions — 'excessive length of the instruments. 

Other major features of th^ data instniments were: (1) space was 
provided in most instances. for the ^Respondents to indicate answers not 
provided for in the instnments, (2) spa^e was also provided in post id- 
stances for the respondents to cite the "source or citation*' under which the . 
rcyfponse was authorized^ a practice established primarily to facilitate the 
verification of the resp/^pses, and, (3) features of each of the instruments 
designed primarily to facilitate responses included « a brief overview of the 
instrument, briei^ Instructions for completing^ the instrument, a glossary of « 
terms; and» the coding (letter and numt^er) of the probes. In addition, ^ 
Section .One and Section Two instruments were color-cod^d as at; aid in diy* 
tinguisbing .the agency (SEA) and (ESA) responsible for completing the section < 

Field Testing and Field Reviews of the Instnnnents . As indicated 
previously I the data instntments were subjected to a relatively extensive * 
field testing and field review schedule. These included: (1) field re^ 
views by members of the National Advisory Panel, and Technical Advisory 
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Coioalttee; (2) field reviews byU9 SEA state constatants for ESAs; 

(3) iield tests by both SEA officials and ESA administrators in 4 of 
the target states (New Jersey ^ Kev ^ork^ Ohio, and Pennsylvania); and,^ 

(4) field ^revievs byCA project consultants, 

' The reasons for this extended schedule included: (1) the testing 
of the construct validity of the instruments; (2) the testing and sub- 
sequent modification of data collection procedures , an^t (4) the further 
development of the competencies of the Project Staff regarding all aspects 
of the data collection plan and data analysis plan. 

Forms Clearance Requirement , The RFP stipxxlated chat all data , 
gathering instrximents would tiltlmately require clearance by the U, ^S. 
Office of Management and Budget,!/ Planning for this requirement was 
formally initiated on March 14, 1978, when the Project Staff held a, briefing 
session for the Committee on Evaluation and Informat£on Systems (CEIS) of 
the Council of Chief State School Officers, Approval by CEIS is ordinarily 
the first step In the federal review process for educational studies that 
utilize state education agencies in data collection, ' > 

One of the materials prepared by the Project* Staff for use at 
the briefing session was a '^Summary Report*' highlighting the following; 
need for the study, general approacfies for data collection, scope of york, 
poptilation to be surveyed; and ^se of the data. It was decided at this 
meeting that an ad hoc CEIS ^caittee would be formed to provid^ technical 
assistance to the Project^taff on a final data collection plan to be used 
in tRe descriptive stu^ of selected ESA characteristics. The 3 member ad 
hoc group consisted^oz. Or, Sally Pancrazio, Illinois Office of Education, 
Or, George Malo^^Tennessee Department of Education, and Dr. Bertha McClusky, 
Missouri Oepa;:aent of Education, ^Later drafts of the data instniments 
were submi^Cted to members of the ad hoc group in late May, and a number of 
valuably suggestions were received from tbe a<f hoc Committee by phone. In 
earJ^ June, it was decided that the special funding arrangements for the 

iject precluded the necessity for formal CEIS approval of the data 
instruments, ^ , 

Approached Used in Data , 
Collection and Verification , 

— ' ^ 

General approacnes to data collection and verification established 
in the Technical Proposal and adhered to throughout the duration of the 
study included: 2/ 

1, A policy was adopted to work through the state education agency 
on all aspects of the «data collection plan, SEAs are viewed as 
not only a primary source of inforrmation for the study, but also 
as the key to .coordinated data collection and verification,* 
Moreover, if resistance from a state was to oqcur during any 
phase 0^ the study, the Project Staff would, of coutse, yield 



if" Op, Cit ,. p, 21, ^ 



2/ Ibid,, pp, 16-63, ' . , .9jD 
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to the state's decision* j ^ 

* ■ * 

^« A second policy adopted called for the use of the most recept 
year, the 1977-78 school year, as the base year for the col- 
lection of information on ESA operations.' 

> 

3* Another procedural policy was to Integrate the data Instruments 
and deliver the Integrated collection to the state education 
agency as a package for their internal use, and to provide for 
the unifora distribution to, and collection of, th^ Instruments 
from the ESAs in the state.' 

4* A fourth procedural policy was the cocanltnent to consult , 
available data bases^ so as not to duplicate frequently gathered 

data from the field. ' * - ' 

^_ • 

5« A. number of procedural policies bearing on the data verification 
processes were also established* In ^ the collection stage, the 
instructions highlighted the importance of providing proper 
^ citations regarding the source of the data* This provision was 

made to facilitate checking the r^lablllty for the data, as well 
as to Impress upon the respondents the importance of accurate 
information* 

• ' 6* Closely related, a policy was adopted that called for the 

original respond^iy: (SEA .off iclals or ESA administrators) to 
verify the data they provided* , 

7* ^The seventh major procedural policy adopted by the ^oject Staff 
concerned the provision of technical assistance to SEAs and ESAs 
in the completlpn o^ the basic sutvey instruments* The Project 
Staff was made available to the participants for both on*slte 
visitations to SEAs^ as well as through other conventional means 

t (^'S^** telephone conferences, xnrltten communications*) Five 
on-site visits to SEAs were ultimately made* 

Distribution of the Data Instruments * The 2 data instruments were 
distributed to the SEA Project CoordiI^Ltors over the 4 month period, July 
through October, 1978* IJeadllnes for submi^sslon of the completed instruments 
were postponed on 3 occasions to promote full participation* The final dead* 
line vas October 15th* A number of returns, all from It^dlvidual ESAs, were 
received after this data, but were not used* 

NumSer of Returns * As shown in .Tabled, all SEA Project Coordinators 
submitted compl&ted Section One instruments on the 31 ESA networks selected 
for inclusion in the study* Further discussions with SEA Project Coordinators 
in several states resulted in a decision to exclude information on individual 
ESA practices (Section Tvo«) As a result of t^ese decisions,* 501 (rathei; than 
the potential 619} individual ESAs were requested to participate in* the study. 
Three-hundred- four teen executive officers, or 62*7 pec cent, returned a completed 
form* 



Ap |)roachea Used In* Data • ^ ^ / 

Reporting and Jata Analysis • • ^ , 

The najor procedure used for ^e reporting and analysis pf data 
provided by-the SEA Project Coordinators, were: ^ 

1* All inforoation is grouped and reported in 9 data categories. 

Theic are: (a) establishment;' (S) ' governing boards ; (c) 

chief executive officers; (d) organization and management; 

(e) ;jfinance; (f) programming; (h) physical facilities; and, 

(i) SEA-ESA relation^. 
• * 

2. - - The 31 state networks are furthct gr&uped into 1 of the 3 ' 
types of ESAs used in this study — the OTeclal ^istrict ESAa, 
the regionalized SEA/ESAs, and the 'cooperative ESAs. This 
approach is intended to promote 2 objectives: the developiqent 
of tendencies of ESA networks in each of the 3 classes of service 
units; andi patterns anong the 3^typ.eSio£ service units. 

♦ ^ 

3. Emphasis in the .analysis of the 'data' is given to patterns and 
trends among st^te networks in each of the 3 types of service 
agenci^, and among the 3 types of service units • 

>^ ' * ^ 
The major procedures used for the reporting and analysis of data 
- . received from the 314 responiiin^ ESA executive officers were: 

1* Information secured from the participating ESAs on individual 
ESA practices were grouped and reported in the same 9 data 
categories as above* 

.2* the aggregated state data bn the 314 participating' ESAs 
are further grouped into one of the 3 types of ESAs used 
in this study* This practice jis intended to note trends 
of £SAs and patterns among them* 

3,* Aggregated data Xs reported for all of the participating 
£§As' iUia state network* The number of individual units 
* comprising the aggregated state data is shown in all In-*- 

' ^ stances* This practice Is followed in order to display the 

^ ' number of responses included in the state total* ^ 

^ 4* In some cases, ranges (high-^average-^lov) , as well as t&eans, 

- ^ " are used to repor^^information on a. state networks These ^ 

practices are intended to aid the display of significant *^ * 
characteristics of an individual state network* 
• --■ 

5* In some casesf^ meaa values ^ as well as composite frequency 
- counts, are /osed to rank order Information on the 3 types ^ ^ 

of ESAp, and to rank order.4^ormation across all types of , 
ESA* These approaches are intended to facilitate the display 
" . of significant characteristics of the ESA networks* 



- «c 6« £mphasls*ln the analysis' of 'the data on the 314 ESAs par- 
ticipating in the study Is ^glv^en to patten* and 'trends 
aoong networks In each of the 3 types of service agencies^ 7 

Other Procedures Used * Other procedural approaches used lii the ^ 
ana^Lysis of the results of the sele^^d ESA characteristics: ' (1) the 
review of drafts of the descriptive study by selected SEA Project; Co- 
ordlnatorej (2) the r^:ijlev of tlra|^te of -the descriptive study by selected 
project consultants » and (*3) the review of drafts of the descriptive study 
by members of "the National Advisory Panel and lechnlcaj ^/Idvisory Coicmlt^ee.^ 

VI. .OTHER PROCEDURES USED IN THE CONDUCT'OF TIIE STUDY . 

Introduction ^ * 

• "7 • " . ^ ' ^' • . 

Presented UelW Is a^-4xscus8lon o£ other major proc%ural steps 
taken In th^ conduct of the study* Considered ar£: the. composition and 
role of, 2 advisory group^ to the l?roject Staff; the composition and role 
of the "SEA Project Coordinators** ^ and, the coinposltlon and role of con- 
sultants to the. Project Staff ^ 

The Copposltlon and RoXe of the National ' * t> 

Advisory Panel and Technical Advisory Coranlttee 

Consistent wfth a requirement of the, RFP, a ::a&iranul AdVibory Panel 
(NAP) was fpnnedx to assl,st th6 'Project Staff In the conduct of' this de- ' 
^crlptlve study and In the completion of other activities un^ert^ken In 
the ESA Study Series*!^/ In addition, a Technical Advisory Cotcnlttee 

(TAC) -was fonned to silpplenent the activlties*of-the NAP. 

• % 

The Coigposition of the NAP * The PJP -stipulated that the 
^ membership ot the NAP should, at a mininua, include representatives of 
the following, organizations and agencies; Council of ^hl^f State School. 
Officers^ AASA/National Organization of CoOnty, Intermediate, and 
Cduqational Service Agencies, National Council of State Consultants for 
County, Intermediate and Regional Service Agencies, National Association * 
of gtate'Soards of Education, National School Boai;ds Association, and, the 
National Institute o/ .Education. Irivitatlons to serve' on the NAP were 
submitted to^the executive officials of each of the 6 organizations or 
agencies InfFebtuary, J.978# In^addltion, the Commissioner of Education, 
U.S. Office ^f Education, was Invitdd to1iave,th4t agency represented on 
the panel in order 'to promote communication betweeiv the NIE funded actlvltie 
included ^In the ESA Study Scifies and those funded by the U. S. Offlcie of 
Educat^pn. All but one of the organizations and' agencies accepted the 
* invitation to "iserve on the Panel. 



a..* Council of 'Chief State School Officers . 

Bill Israel, Director of .Special "^Projects t 
\^ ' ^ ^ * 
2. National Association of State Boards of Education 
V Wesley Apker, Executive Secretary 

^ . < > ' * 




1/ md .> p*. y. 



..X/ 



1r 



3. AASA/National Organization of County, Intermediate and 
Educktional tService Agencies ' / ' 

Urey AmolStt Member of the Council, and Deputy Superintendent, 
Macomb ^Intermediate School District, Mt. Clemens, Michigan; 
dnd, Walter Gl*.Tumer, Secretary "tex-officio spatu3).2/ ^ 

4. National Council of State Consultants for tounty,^%termediate, 
and Regional Service Agencies 

Norman Larson^ President, and CESA. Education Supervisor, ' 
Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruction. 2/ 

^^5. U. 5/' Office of Education * 

Thomas Bums, Associate Cotomissioner for School Systems 

6. National Institute of Education ^ 
Dav£d P.. Mack, NIE Associate . ' 



The Composition of the TAC. In March, ^78, 'tha* eyeputive officers 
of the 2 national prof ess lonaL organizations of ESA interest groups, the 
AASA/National Organization of County, Intermediate, and Regional Service 
Agencies, and the National Council of Statue donsiiltants for County, Inter- 
medlLate, and Regional Service Agencies, vetje invited to name a maximum of 
4 representatives of their organizations to serve on the TAC. These were: 

1. Calvin Bones, Member of the Council, and Chief Executive 
Officer, Area Education Agency XIII, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

2. Donald Caudell* Member of the Council, and Executive Director, ^ 
North-Central RESA, Morgantovn, West Virginia * 

3. William' Inman, Member of the Council, and Superintendent, 
Cuyahoga County Board of Education, Bedford Heights, CfhiQ 

.4. Daniel Rohback, Member of jihe Council, and Executive Director, 
Berka County Intermediate Unit, Leesport, Pennsylvania « 

The names and titles of the representatives 9elected to represent 

the SEA consultants -professional organiza^tion were: ^ 

*• 

1. Gene Aiken, Director, Offite of Regional Services, Georgia ^ 
State Department, of Education ' * « ^ 

2« Harry Gerlach, Deputy Commissioner for Basic Educ|ition, 
Fexmsylvania State Department of Education 

3. Sheriibod Wilson, Deputy Associate Commissioner, New Jersey 
State Department of Education . ^ * ^ * 

^1 ' ^ Ik * * 

4. Norman L. Larson, President, and CESA Education Supervisor, 
Wisconsin State 'Department of Public Instruction 



2/ The InQlusion of waiter G, Turner and Norman L. Larson on the NAP - 
as well as the TAC was done to' promote communication between the 
2 advisdry ^oupi.^ * i • . , ^2 
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The Role of the 2 Advisory Groups * A nunbej: of critical roles were 
perfor^ned by the 2 advisory bodies^ primarily: (1) * assisted in the 
development of the design of the descriptive study^ 4nd other projects 
undertaken in the ESA Study Series, (2) assisted in securing particl^pation 
o£ SEAs and ESAs in th^ study; (3) critiqued data instruments used in the 
descriptive study^ and those developed for other projects undertaken in th^ 
"ZSk Study Series^ (4) critiqued drafts of the, descriptive ?tudy and other' 
reports and papers developed in the ESA Study Series, (5) assisted ^n the 
design of all dissenination activities for the ESA Stydy Series, and,. (6) 
served as resource personnel and discussion leaders at the Invitational 
Sytoposlua^ the culminating activity of the ESA Study Series. 

Two Joint neetings of the 2 advisory groups were held. The dates, 
of these sessions and thfi principal activities completed at each were: 

April 6, 1978 Ilajor agenda Items included: an orientation to 

the ESA Study Series; an overview of general 
approaches to be used in the desotiptlve ^tudy 
and the data collection and datir analysis plans; 
the role of the Panel. 

June 20-21, 1979 (Held as part of the InvJ^tational Symposiun.) 

Major agenda included a critique pf Chapter 
Eleven &f 'this report. 

Efforts made to promote cocaunicatlon between the Project Staff and 
the 2 advisory groups included four Project ;iewsletters over ^he 15 month 
project. 

• ^ * 

The involvement of the 2 advisory groups in the conduct o^^^^he ESA 
^ Study Series outlined above reflected. a comitment by the Project €taf f 
to, use the extensive experiences o£ the individuals selected to serve 'on 
the advisory bodies. The eoIx of perspectives represented in the groups 
provided a meaningful check on the'work of the Project Staff. Zqu^ly 
Important^ the quality of the work of the ES^ Study^ Series was materially 
enhanced because of the involvement of these 2 groups. ' * 

The Composition and Role of the 

SEA Project Coordinators Panel , * 

The central role of the participating^ state education agencies in 
this study^ has been mentioned previously. Summarized below are the 
caajor functions performed by the SEA Project Coordinators and thQir names. 

" 1^ Project Plaiinlng Phase . -As disciissed elsewhere^ a number o£ SEA 
officials responsib^Le for ESAs assisted in planning ana snaped 
the direction and focus of the descriptive study. A majority of 
these individuals were ultimately designated by* t'heir chief state 
school officer^ as "the SEA ProJ'ect Coordinator* 
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2, Data Collection Phase , The SEA Project Coordinators were asked to 
assuoe a large number of critical roles. They had responsibility 
for completion of Section One, the distribution and collection of 
Sectfon Tvo; and the distribution of other naterlals. Many of the 
coordinators .provided special briefing sessions for both the SEA 
and ESA respondents, many pronsoted parplclpatfon through special 
-letters of endorseiaent and through personal contacts, and a nunber 
are known to have provided substantial technical, assistance to ESA 
administrators in the completion of Section Two. The CoordinaDors 
were also asl^ed to verify the responses of ESA administrators to the 
Section Two data* And, finally, the Coordinators Vere asked to 
submit to the Project Staff selected prinarv documents on the history 

.and current operations of the ESAs in thc^ir state. m 

3. Data Analysis Phase . The Coordinators were asked to review the 
first ^raft of the descriptive -study, as well as the firsn draft 



of their individual^ state profile. 



The names of the SEA Project Coordinators are; 




Alaska 
California 
Colorado* 
C'onnect£(mC 
Georgia \ 
IlllnolJ^ ^ 
Indiana - « 
Iowa 

Maryland 

Tlassacbuffetcts. , - 

MichigakC 

Minnesota - 
«^ebraska ^ 
,New Jersey- , 

:tew York* 



Jjorth .Carolina " ^ ' 

Ohio - P 
\ Oklahoma 
lOregon 

VPennsy^ania ^ \ 

DOuth Carolina 

Rhode Island ' *^ * 

Texa^ . 

Washington 

WMt Virginia 

Wisconsin 



Eula Ruby 

William Turner . 

Roy G* 3rubacher 

Gabriel Sinclair 

Gene Aiken 

Don Norwood ' 

Randy King 

David J. Gilllland 

Richard McKay 

John E. Kearney 

Richard Barnhart 

Floyd Keller 

Robert Crosier 

Sheifvood Wilson and 

William Brooks 

Leo Soucy and 

John Bishop 

William W. Peek and 

Benny Coxton 

friXliam L. Phlllis 

Iferlln J. Taylor 

Milt Bauiu 

Robert G. Piatt 

Robert- Hill 

Donald Gardner ^ 

Ernest W. Champbers 
' William Rayi^Broadhead 

Jame's S* Gladwell 
^Koman L. Larson 



The Coapoaltlon^ and Role 
of the Congultanta Paacl 

In tl)e conduct of this study^ extensive use vas made of part^tlne con- 
sultants » with competencies required to complement the strengths of the 
Project Staff In order tp meet the goals of the project within the time 
established for the completion of the vork« A list of these Individuals 
and the specializations they possessed that were utilized in this study 
Is shown In Table 6. i 

VII. ORGANIZATION OP REMADIDER^OP REPORT 

^T^a r em ain d er ol this report Is organized Into 10 additional chapters. 
The focal point of each of the next 9 Is on one of the 9 principal char- 
acteristics considered In the descriptive study; establlshmeilt^ governing 
boards » executive officers^ organization and management, financial^ "programs 
and servleea, staffing, physical facilities, and SEA-ESA relations.. In each 
chapter, descriptive data Is provided fQr each of the 3 types of ESAs used 
throughout this study: Type A, the special district ESAs; Type B> the 
regionalized SEA/ESAs;'andt Type the cooperative ESAs. A discussion of 
the findings Is presented In the concluding Chapter ISleyen. 
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TABLE 4 A COKPARISOS OF HAJ«l PROBES CITS) IN THE REQUEST FOR PROPOSAL, 
' THE TECKXICAL PROPOSAL. A>0 THE FIKAL INSTimEMTATION USED FOR 
THE OESCRIPnVE STUOt OF ESAi. . 
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Continued 
TABLE 5 



Notes : ( Continued) 



r 



h/ Section Two: ^'Information to be coopleted on Individual 
EducatioiT Service Agencies (completes at ESA level)* 

c/ Section Two not distributed at request of SEA* 

d/ At request of SEAy^'j^mly the 58 operating units in the Fall 
of 1978 were included in the study* 

e/ One unit with short operating history excluded from study* 

f/ Only one ESA In the state* 



TABLE 6 MEMBERS OF CONSULTANTS PANEL 



Name 

1* Austin, Gi-lbert R* 
2* Blaney, Joseph R* 
3. Brubacher, feoy , 

4* Barken, Dennis 
* 

Hutchison, Cheryl S* 
6* Larson, Normal L*'" T 

7* McLoone^ Gene 

8. Furcellf James 

> 

9* Soucy^ Leo A*' 
10* Wilson, Sherry 

• ■ 

lU ' Williams, Uis 



Spe(^ializatlons(s) Utilised 

research design 

state school systems 

stite school systems; 
management of service agencies 

management o{ ^service agencies 

state school systesm 

State sichool systems; < 

management of, Service agencies 
* * 

school finance ^ ^ 

research, (lesign 

state school systems; policy 
analysis management of service 
agencies 

state school 'systems 
management of service agencies 

research design > 



. SELECTED CHARACtERlSTlCS 6^ HOW THE BSA^NEjrWORKS*BEGUN AND WHY«^ 




1«T1\0D0CT10N 
• 4 ' ' 



• rirZ/i^?*'**^.*' **^\«=?"f-«Pt*°f' educational service ,agelli4s began in 
wtf??V c 5^^^^" =5*^'' i« ^"iy recent j^aL , L- 

tJ^:; • /jr,"' that^.th^ estabUshmeJ^: of fh'e agencies'could -1 

i^/'.*^^?''^''^*""^*.^" American public education. How did 

2'^^!^*''^?,^*'?:^ thecal ESAs in this 

^ stu^y, this* chAptei^ will highlight: . ' P 

* * * * ' ' ■ » 

^ , 1*. The number 'of ES;ys operating in "the 3L-netif6J^, the " 
^eatthey began and certain characteris^csX' n 

V How 'they were est-ablished and the 'agency/respons\l< 

\ ' '* ■ ' \ 

3. x the. eSAs replaced ^anotjiier form *of school governaJ 

4. ^ 4Phe criteria used for setting the boundaries of the 

, ' , .5-- *The initial, and sijbsequent reiisons for the units;". 

't: pr<>peduj^s us^^d for expanding th« nuraberf altering th 

bouhdarigs dissolving the ESAs; - ' 
.-. , - ,^ > ^ ^ , t ■ * . - ^ . 

7.' lAnd plans 'for c'^anging the number and/or .goals of^he E^ts. 

. THE fitJMBER OP ESAs OPERATIII6 IN THE Z\ NETWORKS, THE YEAR THEY 
- BfepAN AND CERTAIN C5A RAG TEfelS TICS . ■ « 

This des^iptive study seixar^tes ESAq into 3 disXnct types-- 
special district, regionalized and cooperative . Tke^?Aliest efforts 
were in the special di^rifcts. but ttie regiWl and eoo.plritive ESAs 
developed rapidly aftet the raid-1960s.. (See Figure 3 for year of ' 
eatglishraent .of each of the 31 ESAs and Figure 4 f dr ^growth rate of 
, eetcrnof th6 3 types) . . • sjl 

Special District ESAs'. The California (1859) and Ohio (1914) 

•i;^!!!''''^ ^K^^i""",*^^ i",**""^ earl^y. history of public education in those 
states. The NeV York (1948) network is the oldest of the recently 
established ESAs. Ofhere was a Spujrt o/e growth in the 19$jOsr-Mi.chigan 
ajd Oregon (1963) , Washington and ^Wi^consin (1965), and Texas (4^67).' 
^htfyfwere foUoved by Pennsylvania (1971), and Illinois and Iowr(1975l 
.'"^ J . . ' ' ' 'f 

Regi-oj>ali2ed SEWesas'. New Jersey (1906) has'the oldest regional 
J^twork--t^e County .^SuXerintendenfc^ of Schools (CSS) . All others 
be^n'sii^ce ^he nid-1960s-^Massachu^etts and Ohio (1966); a broader 
Ohia network in 1969, North* Carolina Cl971) , Oklahoma •>^974) , and * ■ 
'^^'^^y network in. Ii77, the Education Improve^ment Centers" 
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Cooperative ESAs . These are the youngest In the study. The first 
qnM were established In Nebraska and Colorado (1965), followed' by " ' 
Geo^la and Massachusetts (1966), and South Carolina (1967). Eight more 
networks were established In thM decade — Maryland Cl97D), Connecticut 
^and*West Virginia it972), IndTaf^ and. Minnesota (1973)^ Ohio and Rhode 
Island (L975), and 'aaska (1976)^ ' / 

Local District Membership JLn ESA . ^ . - 
; — : H 

In th^ special dlscrlct ESAs, all local school districts in 8 of 
the 11 states belong tp thel-r ESA networks. (See Figure 5). These 
states are California, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Texa's and Washington. Practices ^are different in 'the 4 other states. 
(See Table 8)". In New Yorjc, all but 21 of more thap 700 LEAs belong to 
the network. The 5 largest city districts are excluded, but initial neo- 
bershlp is. voluntary for the other 16. Oregqn requires all districts to . 
belong to the network, except for the large city districts. Local dis- 
trict nenb^ership is voluntary in Washington and Visconsln. 

Local school district membership is mandatory in 4*of the 7 region - 
^ allzed networks~Massachuse)tts, New Jersey, Ohio and North Carolina, and 
voluntary in the 3 other systems. ' * , \ 

^1. .llcmbership Is aostlV voluntary in the cooperative ESAs . Of the 13 
leases, only Ohio mandates local ^district meiibershlp. 

Selected Characteristics of the Regions Served by the Units 

There are substantia differences in the population served by t^^^^/ 
special district ES^, according to' the descriptive study. The gpWtest/ 
mean population reported was for the 20- units in the Texas netwotk ^ 
(599>000), followed by Washington (3,67,000) and Pennsylvania p60,000). 
(See Figure 6). The smallest was for the 21 units in Illinois t^at re- 
sppnded to the survey — 59,000 each. There were similar differences In 
the total land area— with the greatest reported by the Illinois network 
(91,037 square mll^s) and the smallest reported by Michigan (1,071 square 
miles). About half of the executive officers ^ho participated in the 
study classified tiielr region as largely rural (98 out of 204). Seventy 
said their reglonswere a mix of urban, suburban and rural; ^nd 3^ describe 
ed their regions as largely urban. 

In Che regionalized network, th^ greatest mean population served 
by the units was reported, by^Massachusetts (1,039,000). The smallest 
was reported by the 20 .executives of Che Oklahoma units (177,000). Okla- 
homa also had the greatest land area served by the regional unlts~6,121 
sfliure miles, compared to 1,672 square mlir^s for New Jersey. Most of the 
ex9^Cuti^%s described their ^regions as largely rural (IS) or a mix of ur- 
ban^ .suburban and rural (13). 

There were wide differences in the population and land area served 
by the coot>eratlve ESAs. Alsflb|,the Connecticut units reported the 
greatest mean populatlon~9 55,^0. Alaska and Colorado reported qean 
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population* of less than" IQO ,000 and Nebraska .had the smallest of 
' all--22 ,000 . Minnesota, Ali^ka and Georgia reported a mean lan<i 
area o£L mpre than 80,000 square miles, while Massachusetts and 
Connecticut'^ha^ the smallest;. The majority of the cooperatives 
wew described as, largely rural (37 of 70).^ Eighteen reported their 
regions to be a mix o-f rural, suburban and urban. 

The pattern of wide differences among the ESAis continues when 
looking at the reports of the number^ and total enrollment of public 
and nonpublic schools in the regions * served by the units. 

In the special district ESAs, Texas had the largest mean of local 
school^ districts located in the area served — 52. Others with a 
latively large number were Washingtot^ (31), Iowa (2TI, and Wisconsin 
(23). The smallest mean was reported froflTOhio (3). Similarly, 
Texas had* the largest mean enrollment in the public schools (136,000), 
while each of the 21 Illinois units reported mean enrollment of 11,000 
There were similar ^variatior^s in the number and enrollment of the non- 
public schools within the specijtl dis trict/ES As . 

In the regionalized SEAs , New Jersey reported the" largest mean 
number of pijblic school districts served by the units (162) , compared 
to the 19 mean num^et reported by the 6 respondents from North Caro- 
lina. New Jersey also had the highest mean total enrollmen.t--342 ,000 . 
Oklahoma rep6rt«d the lowest mean enrolljaent — 27,000 .' Similar varia- 
tions were r^eported for the nonpublic schools* • 

Among the cooperative ESAs, the executive officers of the 6 
Minnesota ufiits reported the highest mean number of pjublic school ^- 
districts served — 45. The highest mean enrollment wis reported by 
the Connecticut units — 16*,000. Nonpublic schools had similar varia- 
tions. • > . ^ 

^ ■ \ 

All public school districts in Iowa, Pennsylvania, Tepcas, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin belong to the special district ESAs. Over 95 
per cent'T[re members in Illinois,, and a9 pex cent are members in the 
Ohio netwark. In "most of these states the most frequently reported 
enrollment size of the member distr^ts was 1 ,000 to 2,499 students.. 
The exceptions were Iowa and Texas, where the enrollment size was 
mostly 300 to 599 students; Illinois, wilere most were 600 to 999 
students; and Oregon, where the qajority of the districts enrolled 
less than 300 stiudents. "Of the nonmember districts iii Illinois, 
Mich|,gan, Oregon and Texas, almost all had less than 600 pupils, 
but in Ohio the nonmepber districts were larger, ranging l^om 1,000 
to 10,000 pupils*. ^ ^ 



All public school districts in the New ^rsey, Oklahoma and 
Massachusetts ne'tw6rks belong to, their regionali^d SEAs, while North 
Carolina reported 87 per cent membership. Of the networks that re- 
por;tfld in Massachusetts and North Carolina, almost half enroll be,tween 
1 ,000 and 4.,999 pupils. For Oklahoma, the most frequently reported 
school district enrollment was from 100 to 299 pupils^ 

All^ublic school districts ifn the regRns served by the cor ' 
operative E^As in Ohio and South Carolina are members of the networks, 
while 94 per cent are members in Colorado, according to the ESA ex- 
ecutive officers, and the percentages «ire almost as high in the 

Rir ' • ■ • 
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member scb<)ol districts l-n the Connect:lcut, Geoxgla, Indiana, Massa- 
j chusetts^/ Ohio, and West Virginia networks ♦ Cooperatives tend to 
be Xarger, e^g*^ the nonmember dlstrlct;s in Georgia enroll between 
10,000 a^nd. 39,000 pupils « Alaska and Colorado reported nonmember 
public school districts in nearly every enrollment range « 

I'liE* HOW THEIT WERE ESTABLISHED 

• 

According to the state project coord^ine^tors in the Upstates 
with special district ^SAs , a variety of' procedures was used to es- 
tabli'sh 'the un^-ts ♦ Most reported the passage of mandatory legisla- ^ 
tion, ania 3'used permissive legislation (Illinois , •New York, and 
Texas*) Mai»y of the ^1. 5,tates reported using multi-procedures. 

As for approval pf eS'tabllshment , the pattern among the 11 states 
varied* six states needed approval by the state legislatur.e * In ^exas, 
local school dist'rict approval was needed* 

Four of tiyf 7 regionalized SEA networks were established by manda- 
tory legislation* The se'cond ^most frequently reported* procedure was 
establishment of the units through action by the state agency (4 net- 
works) * Procedures for approval also ^ried* Iii order, of ' frequency, 
these wfere: state education ag&ncy approval (6 of the 7); state 
^legislature approval(5)r state board of education approval (3); and 
local district approval (3) . The New Jersey EICs needed approval at 
4 lev^ls--local districts, the 9tate legislature, the state agency an^d 
the state board of education. « 

* % ' * 

Eleven, of the 13' cooperative ^SAs wefe begun through the enactment 

of permissive legislation* O^EeT popular procedures were actiqn Ijy 
local school district governing boards (7) and action by the st^te 
board of education (5) * None came about because o£ man4ated legis- 
lation or«an executive order by the governor. Seven of the 11 needed 

. multi-approvals, excepting Connecticut, Maryland^ Nebraska aod the 
Regional Educational Service Agencies (RESA) in Ohio* In Georgia 

«and Rhode Island*, apptoval must come from all 4 levels* 

State plans were responsible for^ the development of the' special 
district E^As, Qxctpt In two^states (California and Michigan) , accord- 
ing to the state project coordinators. ~ In 8 of the njatworks, the 
state education agency ,. state bpard of 'education, and/or jthe chie£ 
state school officer, were Jfesponslble ^f or the development of the « 
, sbate plan:* ' " • " ' ^ * 

* ' State plans wOi^^ used^ for development of all the yegjonj^lized SEAg* 
Again, the s^ate educatloii agency, state board of education and/or ^ 
chief state school officer were responsible for development of the 
state plan in 4 of -the regionalized networks, and shared this respon^^ * 
slbillty for both wew IJesrsey networks* ' ^ 

/ * ^' ^ . .-^ 

*. * ^ 

Seven o£ .the 11 cooperative BSAs reported the use of a state pl^n 
(Alaska,, Connecticut, Geor glia, Indiana, Minnesota, Nebraska and Rhode 
Island), with the .same agencies and/or offices r'epotisible * 
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AS to the criteria used *for estabLishing the geographic bX)und- ^ 
aries of the ESAs^ tfie special districts u'Sed 1 or more from the 
list of 11 cited in the survey* The size of the general population 
and the enrollment in the local school districts wer6 the most fre-^ 
quently mentioned* The size of the general population^ enrollment 
in the school districts, and coterminous boundaries with counties 
in the region ^served were tjie most frequently mentioned criteria* 
Others used were the ncnber -of school districts, financial* resource 
base, travel time from the BSA center, distance in miles from ESA 
center, coterminous boundaries with former middle governance units ** 
coterminous boundaries with other s^bstate units and the presence 
of a metropolitan area in the ESA. Texas also took into cqnsldera- 
tion the-'location of a higherjeducation institution m the area, 
and Wisconsin considered the ^oca^tion of a hlgl^r education institu- 
tion in the area, and Wisoonsin considered the^ location of at least 
one adult vocational/technical school, 

* 

Five criteria were used most extensively to set boundaries for 
the regionalized sEAs, There were enrollment of public school dis- 
tricts, number of school districts, number of public school district 
professional personnel, cot^rmlrious boundaries with school districts 
and coterminous boun4arles with counties m the region jserve4. ^Ney , 

Jersey and Ohio used multi-criteria more than the other states. 

'J 

Variety was the pattern for setting boundaries for cooperative. . 
ESAs , Seven* of the 13 cooperative ESAs in the descriptive study 
used one or more from a list of 11 criteria. The most frequently 
mentioned were enrollment of public shcool distriTcts, and cotermi- 
nous boundaries with local school districts, two states— Massachusetts 
and South Carolina—reported using no criteria for establishing co- 
operative ESAs, 

State project coordinators xepoi;ted that 7 of the special dis - 
^'^^g^ BSAs networks replaced the country school systems. No regional - 
ized- ggA replaced an Existing middle echelon unit of government. 
The coordinators reported that 6 of* the cooperative ESAs replaced 
an existing njiddle echelon unit of government (Alaska, Colorado, 
Georgia, Indiana, South Carolina an.d West Virginia-J In se^veral 
instances, the cooperative ESAs replaced a dingle or multi-purpose 
typ6 of serv^ice- agency (See Table* 2* ' 

IV. THE INITIAL AND SUBSEQUENT REASONS FOR THE UNITS 

The descriptive study question as to the reasons for Establish- 
ing thfeE special district ESAs wa4 open-ended, and the state project • 
coordinatoTfs^ comments are '^as fpllows: < 

* ,Califi<^f nia '^"To superintend the. schools « 

Iowa ^ ^ "Service tS> 'siilldren , " 

^ew York "Improve educational opportunities £n rural 



areas « " 



ERiC 



59 



\- 



Ohio 



Pennsylvania 
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"It was difficult fc^r the state to secure 
valid stati'Stical reports from the schools 
and to disseminate information from ^he 
state^ to the schools." 

"Ta extend equitable educational oppor- 
tunity to exceptional children, to stinulate 
the development of vocational educationj* to 
provide .specialized district personnel, to 
provi'de ^management services i to provide ,cur- 
riculu^ services I to provide nonpublic school 
services I to provide pupil personnel services; 
and to provide other services requested by 
LEAs . " ^ 



Texas 



Wisconsin 



"!legional media services i regional education** 
al planning coordination. . .staff development • < 
and services for the handicapped • 

"To~ cooperatively provide to teachers stu* 
dents 7 school boards i administrators *and 
^.others special educatlbnal services > includ* 
ifig' without limita'bion* because o'*f encilmbe^^ 
tiqn i such pr6grams as research i special 
student^classes , (data collectioni processing 
'.and dissemination I inservice programs and 
^ liaisoi^ between the state and local' school 
districtrs . " - 



In addition I state pro'ject coordinators provided materials in 
3 oth^r special district networks that explain the purposes of the 
networks : . ^ 



^ Illinois 



Michigan 



Educational service^ ]^egions were^establlshed 
through state-mandated con^ol'idation of counti 
« in 1969* Thti , units were, vested with the dutde 
and powers ot the county superintendent that 
had^een defined 15 years earlier* The units * 
serve as a general clearinghouse.* for many > 
reports and transactions between l^aj. dis- 
tricts and the state superintendent* 

% 

Regichial and County Centers replaced single 
counl:y school systems in 1962 to offer comr, 
prehensive prograVs and services ,for excep* 

' triOnal children I comprehensive vocational/ 
technlcaJl program^i subject matter curriculum 

• conSultjKnt^ services i "data processing services i 
and educational tnedia programs and consul- 
tant services* In additio^i they carry out ^ 
regulatory and administrative functions for 
the state kgencyj including enforcement of 
financial accounting an4 auditing arrange- ^ 
meftts, enforcement of 'compulsory attendance ^ 
lawif and planning^ for school district reorgan- 
isation • ^ 

BO ' 
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' Washington Interme'diate of fijces* were established as 

regional education service agencies ^to 
provide cooperative and Informational 
services ^o local school districts^ assist 
. state agencies in the performance of their 
statutory or constitutional duties j make 
school dll^tricts <more adaptable to Change 
'9 economic patterns and educatlo^xal programs 

within the state and to provide pupils wltfi* 
. equal educational opportunities* 

State project coordinators repc^rted no change in the original 
purposes for the special districts in 3 states — Illinois, Iowa and 
Wisconsin." Otker states reported *'e volutionary** changes* In Pennsyl 
vanla, for example, the state education agency turned to the Intermed 
ate units for stajt;e* programs^ because of the department's personnel 
limitatioris. Texas reported some evidence of moving the ESAs toward 
performing regulatory functions* Administrative ^reorganizations, 
occurred^^ln 2 states* Oregon reported title changes from* county * 
office to intermediate education district: to education service dis- 
trict* Washington reported a gradual reduction of Intermediate units, 
beginning with 39 county superintendents of flees and ending with 9 
educatfonSl service disl:r£cts* -r 1 ^ ^ . . 



Howe.ver/ 3 st:ate project coordinators reported substantial 
changes in the original purposes o-f the special districts . In "Cali- 
fornia, the units now provide direct educational services to school 
districts ^ith fewtfr than 900 pupils^ approval of local district 
budgets, approval of local budgeted expenditures and coordination 
of educational service.s among local school districts. In Michigan, 
the ESAs are now responsible for the planning and coordination of 
statermandated special educeitlon programs* Some now provide, artd 
if approved by voters, can operate area vocTitional and technical 
education centers, r9gion^l media centers* In New York, the units 
provide Instruction for handicapped for districts where warranted, 
^provide occupatlonalytfducation for high school students, except in 
the largest cities, anl provide computer services. 

Statements on pu^fposes for regionalized network, submitted by 
the state project coordinators include: ' , 

Uew Jersey *'Conductl(ig state responsibilities in eachf 

county* Serving as superintendent in non- 
' superit^tending districts, state approval ' ' 
of contracts requiring state approval, 
^^*^learinghouse for state forms, procedures 
< ' • ^ and reportSj and general supervision of 

• all of the public schools of the district 
, " of the county, except those city districts 

in which there «are appointed superintendents* 

* m 

Mew Jersey *0n request shall provide support and assis* 

' ^ ^ ' tance to local school districts and to mem- 

bers of the teaching staff through tahe 
delivery of materials, techniques* and ex-* 
pertlse, diagnosis o£ educational problems. 
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examination of alternative solutions to 
such problem^i planning i developing and 
making available to all teaching sta*££ ^ 
members information and materials pertain- * 
in^ to instructional and management process 
and programs^ staff develbpment and train- 
ingi consultation with districts during 
implementation of any improvement plans ^ 
extension of other services re^u^^ted by 
governing board and approved by the com<^ 
missioner, and extensi'on o| assistance to 
citizen advisory committees ^ 

''To create a^ new linkage between state an$l 
school districts and to furnish technical 
assistance to LEAs^ to assist JjZAs in the 
initiation and expansi'da of programs and 
services for handicapped children .through 
planning and cooperation among school dis- ' 
1:ricts*.*| to provide local districts with 
resources* designed ^to improve the quality 
of instruction for ^handicapped children 
through the 'djeliveiry of instructional skill 
training.^^to te^gjiers 

"To require transportation for eligible 
nonpublic pupils .Expedite irapleme^itation 
oi new legislation and new state department 
of education programs* Expedite^ processing 
of forms and reports to and from state and 
local officials. Provide resources for 
i'mprovemeiit of program management for the 
purpose of simplification and ef f iciency • • • 
Improve cooperation and communication 
between local education officials i public 
and nonpublic officials ^ and state and local 
officials." i ' 

''To self that every student^ in the public 
sjchools throughout the s'tate has the \ 
opportunity to achieve his highest lej/€jSs« 
of learning for the i)ene£it of his future * 
*life in society along vfl^th student appraisal 
and screenixigi media services ^ prescriptive 
lesson plans I inservice training and coordi* 
nation of educational ^services in the 
regions^* ^ , * - 

''In particular the ESAs would provide 
liaison amon^ SJ^h, ESAs area post-secondary 
.educational institutiohs i community drgani-s 
nations and Agencies and, the general public^ 
coordinate ^and interpret SEA policies i pro-' 
grams and services to LEAs i assist in iden-' 
tifying and interpreting LEA need^ to SEAs^ 



, > assist' in development and i;[iplementation 

of educational programs which will help 
equalize educational •o\itcomes for all 

^students I and encourage cooperative , action 

among LEAs where it Will result in accrual 
_ or mutual ^bfenefits* " 

♦ 

Oklahoma arid North Carolina ^>ave made no changes in the original 
^oals for the regionalized SEAs, according to the state project co- 
ordinators. Hassacnusetts reppifted that the purpose had changed from 
establishing 2 "field stations" for the department to use of 6 
t^enter^ that now deliver all pro^^rams, process and monitor all grants 
a^nd serve "as a iaifil«*department . " New Jersey also reported a ma^or 
change that now requires the ^ CSS network to monitor locai^cllool dis- 
tricts under the new Thorough and Efficient Education Law* A new 
duty of the New Jejjsey.EIC network is to provide direct services 
to handicapped children in nonpublic local schools. The Ohio FSAC^ 
network received added responsibilities — foundation subsidy, trans- 
portation subsidy , bus .purchasing, supervision" of pupil transporta- 
tion, disadvantaged pupil program fund, auxiliary services to non- 
}>ublic schools, student driver education and other duties related 
to school bus^'service* * 

.statements about purposes for .the cooperative BSA6 included: 

* W ^^-J^^— ^^^^ 

* 

Colorado ''The, general improvement and expansion of 

educational services ^of^* the public schools* 

* 

"To provide educational programs and services 
across system lines that a single system 
^ could not support*" 



Georgia 



Connecticut 



Maryland 



Massachusetts 



Indiana 



Ohio 



"To facilitate coope rative action^by tow;i 
and regiorial boards of education to furnish 
programs and ^services to participating 
boards of education." 

"To. help member institutions and their 
larger public in meeting educat-ional prob^ 
lems of the region." 

"Provide educational programs .and services 
to 2 more member school commi^tees^on a 
cost-effective' basis . " 

"To perform educational planning on a co- 
operative basis and to assist in meeting 
specific educational needs in participat- 
ing school districts..-."'' 

"To be a service agency for local districts 
in its^ boundaries^ to provide services for 
all schools in its county boundaries, to 
cont;inue es^tablished programs to resume^ 
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and expand lines o£ cQmmunications between 
schcrol lead^ship personnel^ parents and 
citi/^ens^ to identify new programs of 
service that are best supported at the 
regional levels to continue to develop 
Dodefls that are worthy of reapplication* 
and *to cocuQunicate successful outcomes.**** 



Minnesota "Educational service areas make general and 

uniform educational opport^unities available 
to all« school children in the state. In 
striving toward this equalizing of education^ 
al opportunity, the state encourages coopera^ 
tion in making available for all students 
those educational programs ,^nd services 'which 
may most efficiently and ^economically be 
provided by the consortium effort of several 
school communities ««« 

^ &ight of ,the state p^roject Coordinators reported there had been 

no changes in the purposes of the cooperative ESAs since their begin* 
ning (Alask^, Colorado, Connecticut, Gei^rgia, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, and West Virginia.) Ohio adde^ the use of computers t^ 
{provide services such as cooperative purchasing, and Maryland repori* 
ed that ESA services are no longer limited to vocational education* 
> * 
t V. PROCEDURES FOR EXPAMDIHG THE HUtilBER, ALTERI£«6 THE BOUHDARIES OR 

DISSOLVING ESAS ' . * , . . 

In 6 states, there are provisions for creating new special district 
ESAs, according to the state project coordinators (California, Illinoi^s, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania and Washington.) In 4 of them, the provi- 
^. sion was incorporated in the legislat^ion. 

Only' 1 state project coordinator reported a procedure for cxeSLt" ^ 
ing new ESAs in. the regionalized system* The source of authorj^ty 
for Ohio was the state education agency policy of».the filing of a 
petition pr noti^^by 1 or more local schooL^distriOt boards to 
^ divide an existing ESA* 

Legislative provisions provide authority for adding to or Creat- 
ing new cooper^ttive ESAs in Colorado, •Connecticut an^ Maryland* State 
education agency regulations provide ^utti^rity in Alaska, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island* , ' 

All State project coordinators reported that there are provisiohs 
for altering the boundaries ot the 11 special district ESAs in the 
. descriptive study. This is provided in legislation, except in Ohio . 
and Xexasi where state education agency .regulations govern the process* 
Illinois and Oregon supplement th<^ legislative pro^visions by, a hear- 
ing conducted by the state .^oa*rd oS d4iication. The steps outlined 
Ih le^isl^ation ihclude a series of hearings at various levels, ^rder 
hy the chief stat« school officer or state *board and petition by one 
or more local school district boards* Several Qt the states also 
require approval by various levels of governance. . ^ 
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As for the regionalized SEASi all the state project coordinators i 
except for New Jersey (CSS) # reported provisions for altering ES^ 
boun4aries> but authorisation varies and includes SEA regulations i 
legislative l^rovislon and SEA directive. 

• •■ ■ J ( - 

Seven state project coordinators reported^provisiops for alter- 
ing the boundaries of cooperative BSAs* Fpiir of them (t^laskai Colo- 
Iradoi Connecticut and West Virginia) reported using a pkj^tion or 
motion by 1 or more local school district boards i and subsequent 
procedures includes hearings, a vote of the^ school district boards 
and a vote of 'the state board. 



All special district BSA networks had j provi sions for changing 
the membership status of a local school district , according to the 
state project coordinators. In 6 of the spates i the provisions a^^e 
in the legislation; state education agency^ regulation i^ the source 
£n Texas and statc^ board of education action is the source in Wash* 
ington* The procedures follow generally the same as for altering 
boundaries and inclo^de petitions and hearings and approvals by local, 
ESA or state boards.^ ^Xn Ohio (COE) and O;cegon, the legislature^ must 
approve. Iowa and Michigan provide for a referendum and^ Wisconsin 

requires state superintendent approval* >^ 

' * * i' 

State project coordinators report^^ p^rovisions fo£^ Changing 
membership status, in regiolialized SEAs i^n Massachusetts (FtEC), Ohio 
(FSAC) and Oklahoma. Each one has a different source of authority, 
however. The steps ^and the required approvals follow the pattern 
for other changes. / . 

Various sc^rces provide authority for changing the membership/ 

st>itu5 of cooperative ESAs. Legislative provisions provide authe^rity 

in ^^Coloradoi Coni^eqticut , Indiana and Maryland; BSA by-laws pi^^ide 

^authority in Massachusetts and South Carolina. The step^s be^n with 

petitions in almost ^all of the states i with approval of changes re-* 

quired jLn 6 states by LEA board members i ESA boards or the state board* 
' • • • • 

All exc&pt Illinois have provisions for the dissolution of special 
district BSAs according to the state project coordinators. The initia- 
tives to dissolve an ESA system vary from'' state to state and include 
pet^itionsi hearings, order by~ the chief state school officer, order 
by tfhe ^tate board or voter initiative* Different approval processes 
are used in'the states*. ^ 

Only th.e Ohio (SERRC) network has a« provision for dissolving 
^he regionalized SEAs which is found in the legislation governing 
the SERRCs. ^ 

All except 4 (Indiana, Nebraska, Rhode Island and wes^t Virginia) 
of the cooperative ESA networks have provisions for the dissolution 
of the ESAS. , ^ 

VI. PLANS FOR THE POTORE 

Michigan is rhe o^ly state reporting plans fpr chan^i^ng the 
^"iber of operatincTi special district ESAs- It plans to reduce the 
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exidtincf 58 units to 15-25 units. None Jof the states reported any 
plans to change the purposes of the special dirstrlct ESAs. 

^^ere were no changes contemplated in the number of ESAs under 
the regionalized system^ However, Ohio plans to alter the Regional 
Resource Centers to eliminate their roles from program planning and 
deveJropment and instructional resource centers, and adding responsi- 
bility for administrating of regional evaluation asse^sm^nt pf03ects 
programming projects and model centers. 

As for the cooperative ESAs, Alaska reports that it will add 1_ 
unit and Indiana plans to increase its units by 5, making both of 
these systems statev^ide. Alaska plans to make the SSAs assi^me addi- 
tional responsibilities as the SEA increases its digrect service to 
local Education agencies. Ohio contemplates Jincludxng the coordina- 
tion of projects funded by the federal government and the Appalachiai 
Regional Commission in the RegLofnal Educational Service Agencies 
responsibilities. ^ — ^ ^ ^ ' 

VII. SUMMARY OP MAJOR FINDINGS J 

The beginnings : / 

• r 

1» The establishment of service units is a relatively recent 
trendy i^ the structure of many o^ the 26 states included 
in this survey. A majority of t&hem (23 out of 31, or 76 
per cent) were begun aft*er 1964. As a gro^p, the special 
district ESA networks are' the oldest. k 

Ten of the 11 special district networks, and aj/l 7 of the . 
reqionali'Zed SEA sys tems were statewide in s^ope in 1977- 
78. Only 3 of the 13 cooperative ESA networks (Connecticut 
Rhode Island and West Virginia) were statewide. Alaska 
I and Indiana plan a complete? statewide system. 

JCypft of ESA : . " ' * ^ 

3. 0nH-y* 3 of the 26 states in th^ study^ reported more than 

one type of ESA network operating "in 1977-78. Ohio had ^ 
4 ESA systems, with 1 or more of each typp ESA. Massa- 
chusetts had both regionalized and a systefr^of cooperative 
. ESAs. The 2 networks in New Jersey were both regionalized 
systems. 

Number of Units ; 
* 

4* For the state systems operating a complete state* network * 
of ESAs, the number of individual unit^ comprising the net- 
work Varied, according to the type of service unit. The 
nujraber^in regionalized systems ranged from 4 to 2l, with 
an average of 12. The number of units in the 3 complete 
state /cooperative networks ranged from 6 to 9 , with an 
average of 8^ ; 
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5, For the states operating a complete statewide network of 
ESAsi the number in the system is generally gre&ter in 
the older system. " i 

' f f ' 

6* All public LEAS were members ^f ESA networks in 8 of the' 
11 special district networks, and 97 per cent wer^ members 
in- 2 others. All public LEAs were members of the 7 region- 
^^i-^^^i systems, 'In only 1 (Rhode Island) of the cooperative 

systems were all public LEAs in the sta.te a member of an 

ESA. In the 31 networks' in this study, 93 per cent of the 
public LEAs were members of an ESA' in 1977-78, • * 

7, Membership in an ESA is mandatory £or all LEAs in 14 net-^ 
works ap4 voluntary in ^,6, Eight special district , 4 
regionalized and 1 cooperative' system mandates public 
LEA membership. • i 

8. A substantiaa majority (289 of *314) of the executive officers 
participating in thes^dy reported that 95 per cent of 
.the- public LEAs in/£HeI* region wer.e members. Nonmembef 
LEAs. tend to be considerably smaller in enrollment or ex- 
ceptionally larger than members. The most frequent report- 
ed enrollment size of member LEAs in 1977*78 was 1,000 to 
2,499 pupils, while the most frequently reported enrollment 
size of nonmember districts was under 599 pupils. 

Authority for ESAs-^ : . 

,9. ^Twenty-eight of the networks were established through the 

passage of legislatipn. In 14 case's, the legislation * . 
mandated the net^wor3cs; 18 networks, reported multiple 
establishment procedures. ^ ^ 

10» A state plan was used for th^ establishment of 10 of the 
11 special district networks, all regionalized networks 
and 4bout half of the cooperative networks. 

Criteria for boundaries : ^ ' 

II. The most frequently rep<3jked criteria used^m establishing 
geographic boundaries wai enrollment in public^ LEAs (cited 
14 times.) Public LE^ enrollment size was most frequently 

' citddT for special district and cooperative networks, while 
distance in travel time from the ESA centner to member LEAs 
was most frequently ' cited for regionalized networks. 

Replacing of other units t 

li. Seven special d istrict networks replaced an existing* middle- 
level unit— rin each case a county system. 'Six cooperative 
networks replaced'a middle level unit (2 of these were also 
counties.) Fiv^ cooperative networks Replaced other educa- 
tional agencJCes;^ « 



13. While variations exist in the language used to Indicate 
the purposes of the ESA networks i ^ number of common themes 
are evident. References most typically used have to do * 
with improving the quality of 'education generally i or 
improving the quality of specific programming (e.g,,! 
handicapped children or vocational and technical education.) 

Changes planned : * 

14. No major changes in the fission of the CSA networks .from 
the time they began were reported by a slight majority 

il4 of 26) of . the responding SEA state project cpordinato^. 
Major additions tended to relate to the use of ^he networks 
in implementing new state mandated ij; 

15. Few changes are planned in the number of existing units 

in most of the networks. Two states-'^Alaska and Indiana*--- 
plan to increase the number in order to establish a complete 
statue network. Michigan plans to decrease its ESAs from'/ 
58 unfits to no more ,than 25 « 

16. No changes in the primary goals of the *ESA networks are 
planned in any state. 
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' : FIGURE 6 
,MEAH GENERAL POPULATION IN 1975 OF REGION SERVED BY ESA NETWORKS 
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. FIGURE 7 

"MEAN DISTANCE FROrt ESA CENTRAL OFFICE TO PUBLIC LEA (IN MILES) 
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THREE ' 

SELECTED CHARACTERfSTICS OP THE GOVERKING 20AIU)S OP EDUCATION SERVICE AGENCIES 

1, IMTRDDUCTION ' " , • 

AlDOSt all of the ESAs, except the regionalized, ones, have a governing 
board. This chapter looks at selected characteristics of the 2 boards, 
including: • 

1. The number of ESAa having governing boards, their legal basis and 

method of selecting members* ^ 

2, The size of the governing boards, terms of office, qualifications for 
and compensation to members « 



3. Selected demographic char acterla tics of those serving on the governing 
boards* at the time of the survey » 

■ ^ " 

' U. The use of ex^offlcto members, their legal basis and the method of 
selecting ex'^fficio rdpreseatatlves , and 

5^ The autiidrity 6i governing boards over constituent local education^ 
agencies e % 

II, NOMBEa OP UNITS HAVING GOVERNING BOARDS AND METHOD OF SELECTION 

All 11 of the special district ESAs have a goveniing board (See Figure 8) , 
and in all cases the legal basis for the boards is the enabUng legislation 
esUbllshlng the unltst In *11 cases, also, members of the boards ^e elected. 
However, in California, 1 of the 58 boards of the coxrnty school systems la 
appointed^by the. County Board of Supervisors • 

• • • 

» 

Three o£ the 7 regionalized' netiwrks have a governing board (Hassachusetts., 
New Jerseyiji EICs and the Ohio SERRCs.) In Massachusetts, the enabling 
-legislation ratt» for « botrd, »nd In irhcf -<Jeher*rTitateffr"th-63^"we*e dteated 
because of SEA policies. In all 3 cases, the board nenbors are alpppinted. 

All 13 o£ the coo^rative networks have a governing board » except 
*Rhode Island. In 8 orthel2» provisions for governing, boards are in the ' - 
enabling legislation. Eight of the eystesw have apppinted neobers; the 
reaaining 4 elect their ncabers. 

Four states with special district ESAs select board nenbers in at-large 
general elections (California, Illinois » Michigan and Ohio.) Oregon has 
general elections,, but apecific director districts are based on fequal.populatlon 
In the other 7 networks, aembers of LEA boards vote on ESA board nenbers. 
The ESA boards in NewAYork, Washington and Wisconsin are elected at annual 
meetings in which individual members of LEA boards have an equal vote . 
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No state project coordinators reported the use of election procedures for 
selecting regionalized ESA board nembers* 

TWO of the 3 cooperative ESA networks that elect board neabers use 
gener^ election procedures, according to available data* Minnesota holds 
at-*large 1h.ections, and Nebraska uses* a cooblnatlon of at^large and director 
district elections. 

P 

In only the 1 unit in California (mentioned above) is .the appointment 
oetbod for board members used in the apeclsl district ESAs. Various methods 
of appointment are used in selecting members of the regionalized networks 
that have governing boards* In Massachusetts, the members are nominated by 
constituent LEAs and appointed by the chief state school officer and the 
state board of education. For the N£v Jersey EIC network, professional or- 
ganizations nominate members to the chief state school officer, who appoints 
them* LEA chief executive officers have equal vote in the appointment for 
the Ohio SERRC network. 

The cooperative ESAs also use various methods, if their governing boards 
are appointed* The most popular method is resolutions passed by LEA governing 
boards, with one vote per^member . (used in Alaska, Georgia, Massachusetts, and 
the Ohio RESAs*) In W^^^t Virginia,^ the Authority is totally with the 
local school boards^ In South Carolina, LEA executive of fleer s^^Jj^^ a 
weighted vote in appointing ESA board members* . Each participating board of 
education appoints a member for the tSA board in Connecticut, and each LEA 
board appoints one of its members t;o serve on the ESA boards in Colorado. . 

III. SIZE OF IffiMBEHSHIP, TERM 0? 'OFFICE, QUALIFICATIONS 

AIiD COMPENSATION OP BOARDS . • ' / 

ft 

JCn 4 states with ^ special district ESAs, state projects coordinators 
reported a specific number of members for ESA governing boards (see Figure 9), 
ranging from 7 in Oregon and Texas to, 21 for the Ohio COE networlc. According ^ 
to reports .from 6 other states i the ^vemlng boards have varying numbers jranging, 
from very few in Michigan (5 to 7 members) to many in Illinois (6 to 21 members.) 
Tht m&^er members Is prescribed by SEA regulations and enabling legislation 
in Calif ojnla and Texas. In Iowa-, the l^eglslatipn prescribes the same number as. the 
community college governing^ boards serving the same region (9 by 1981.) In .the ^ 
remaining states, the ntxmber of board members is prescribed in enabling « 
legislation. * * , 

state project coordinators for 2 regionalized networks reported specific 
numbers (Oklahoma with 7 and North Carolina with 19.) _ According to the New 
Jersey project coordinator, the EIC network. has a range of members '19 to 2A. 
The number of board members is prescribed by SEA regulations for the Ohio SERRC 
network, fixed at 25 or 26 by board policy for each of the Massachusetts REG 
networks r and prescribed in the enabling legislation for the New Jersey EIC . 
network., ^ , 

S*tate project coordinators reported a spclbific nxsaber of board members for 
cooperative networks^ in Maryland (8 for the one agency) and Ohio 21. The 
ranga in the 10 remaining networks was substantial. The number of board members 
is prescribed by SEA regulations in Indiana and West Virginia i in the 
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mbling legislation for Alaska Coxmectlcuc^ Minnesota » Nebraska and 
Ohio; by enabling legislation and SEA regulations in Georgia » and by ^ 
enabling legislation with, one nember from each LEA In Colorado and 
Kusachnaetts^ The nuxiber is prescribed in the agency *s by-lavs in Maryland # 
In South, Carolina » it is decide^ by option of thte ESA board an4 by en- 4 
roUment* size of LEAs* 

The prevailing texfa of office for governing board mesibers of special 
districts is A years (Calif ornia, Illinois » Ohio, Oregon and Washington)* 
The range however » 1^ from 1 year in Wisconsin^ to 5 years (See" Table 10) 
for Hev York and 6 years for Michigan* Klne statues specify the tern of " 
office in I'egislatioft^^Md SEA regulation in California* None of the net- 
works llnit^ the number of terms of office of ESA board members* 

Za the regionalized systems^ state project coordinators reported 1 
year terms for the Ohio SESRC members and 3 year terms for the Massachusetts 
and New Jersey members* Im^^^ latter » the length of term is specified in, 
the legislation* Ohio places no limits on the number of terma. for members* 
Hew Jersey U meabers are restricted to 2 consecutive terma by legislation » 
-and Massachusetts board members are restricted to 3 consecutive terms ^^y^ 
the enabling legislation* '"'^ 

^ Cooperative ESAs have a variety of terms of office* State project ^ 
coordinators reported 1 year terms in Alaska and Georgia^ both 1 year 
and 2 year terms in Vest Virginia » 2 year terma in Indiana ixA Ohio and 
4 year tenui in Nebraska* Terma on Connecticut and Georgia ESA boards 
correspond to terms of members on LEA boards* >Ilnnesota has a coisbinatlon 
of lengths of terms* In Ithode Island » the is for duration of LEA 
membership, atod in Maryland the- ter?i is while serving as an LEA super- 
intendent or as president of a higher education Institution*. ^> * 

* - ' - 

In the fecial district ESAs,. 10 of 11 reported qualification requirements 
for ESA governing board members (Oregon excepted*) Voter resident of a member 
L^ was the only qualification requirement reported forr California, New Tork, 
Obdlo and Washington* Votet resident of the ESA was the only, irequlr^ent re- 
ported in Iowa» and school elector of a constituent LEA was the only require- 
ment in Michigan* ^In Texas, board members must reside or work in the ESA 
region and'haye no intereat directly or Indirectly in a claim against the 
ESA* Legislation 19 the basis for (qualification requirement^ in 9 states*^ 

Massaohuset^ requires no qualifications of an individual board meaber 
In its regionalized irystem*. Howler, 2 networks reported multiple 
qualifications* In Hew Jersey, membfrs tdust reside or work in the region, 
have no interest directly ot In^^ctly in a claim against the board^and 
more than 3 from each county served by the ESA may serv<| at one tlmfr^ Also, 
they sust be from one of tl^ categories prescribed ^in t|)e legislation.' Oh^o 
reqxil^es boards to have 2 parents of handicapped children, 1 member from 
the county board of managers, 1 member from nonpublic schools ^Q^j^ member 
,of a university faculty (optional* V\ Enabling legislation prescribes qual« 
iflcmtlons in New JersAy and SEA regulations set them for Ohio* 

All cooperafclva E^Av networks in the study have set out qualifications for 
board members, according to the state project coordinators. Membership on an. 
XEA boarH Is required fn Alaska^ Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Massachusetts, 



< 

Hlnnesotat Ohio and West Virginia. Administration of an LEA Is required 
In Alaska, Georgia, Indiana, Massachusetts, South Carolina and West Virginia « 
Residency In a oeober county Is required In Nebraska, and voter resident of 
a Qexaber l»£A Is required In Ohio. Maryland^ boards ou^t Include LEA super- 
intendents and presidents of higher education Institutions, Ohio boards must 
include the State Edt^catlon Appalachla^ Regional Cocoznlsslon program manager ^d 
a representative from the Department of Education, and representative of the 
state education agency is a meaber 6f the governing boards, in West Virginia* 
Enattling legislation is the legal basis for most of these qualifications. 

All governing board menberai for special district ESAs receive cdm- 
pen;3atlon (except In Oregon) according ^o the state project coordinators. 
Michigan proyldes a pet diem compensation of up to $30 fL meeting (vltrK^a limit 
of 52 meetings), while Ohlp*s limit is $40 a meeting. Travel costs for all 
pfflclaL ESA activities are paid in Wisconsin, travel .costs/other expenses 
for ESA activities are pdld in :achlgan,.4Nev York, and Washington, and travel . 
costs/othet expenses on a per diem rate set^y individual boards are paid for 
all official ESA Activities in Texas. Compensation practices are lnclude<f 
in enabling legislation for 7 networks and in SEA regulations for 3. 

fifree state project coordinators reported provisions for compensating 
members of regionalized ESA boards. Travel costs/other expenses are 
reimbursed for the Ohio board members for attending ESA meetings « Travel 
coats/other expenses are provided ^lassachusetts and ilev Jersey board members 
fpr al#offlclal ESA activities. SEA regulations set out compensation for 
2 netvorka; enabling legislation provides it in the third. 

Seven cooperative networks have provisions^ for compensation of governing 
board membei^s ~ Alaska, Colorado, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, South Carolina, 
and West Virginia. Thexe are no^^rovisions stated for coiopensating board 
members In ConnecCicut, Georgia and Maryland. Individual boards in Indiana 
determine compeifsatlon provisions. Board meeting e^qr ens es/ travel are covered , 
for the Alaska, Minnesota, Ohio and South Carolina members. Travel/other 
expenses for all ESA activities are covered in Colorado, Minnesota, Nebraska 
and West Virginia. * LEAs determine reimbursement in Georgia. Compensation 
practices are Included in the enabling legislation in 4 networks and in ESA 
by-laws id 3 networks. ^ 

IV. SELECTED DEMDCRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF MEMBERS OF ESA. BOARDS IN 1977-78 

The study selected 4 charact^ristii^s jd£ board mcmbera for survey — age 
range, ethnicity, and prior experience on other educational bodies. (See 
Table 11).* The characteristics < as noted below, were very similar in all 3 types 
ot ESAs* 

> 

In the special districts , a majority of the board members for which data 
was obtained are 3^ years of. age or older » Hale board members outnumber fe- 
male members substantially ~ 83 per cent to 17 per cent. Wisconsin had the 
highest percentage of female board members^ ~ 3l per cent. Approximately , 
$6 per cent of tt^e board membera were of Caucasian background. The next largest 
^roup on the 11 ESA^ networks was Native American, and one state, Pennsylvania, 
accounted for most^of t:hese. jCSA board members tend to have a variety of 

• r • Si _ : 
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^experiences on ocher educa clonal bodies^ before ^oolng Co che^ESA boards, 
prlurlly as local school dlscrlqc board ae&bers^ 

The reglonall2fed ESA board Aembers also were In che tnlddle and upper 
age cacegorlea (oiily 3f of che 320 neabers In Che survey vere 34 or under.) 
Hale, boa^d laembers^oucnuaber female aembers by 84 pe^ cenC Co 16 per cenc, » 
and 2 of ^ha 4 networks reporCedly had no feoale menbers In 1977*-78/ The 
seabers vere predomlnendy Caucasian, vlch only 2.oCher echnlc groups r** 
Spanish sumase and black — haying any irepresentaClon» HosC meobera. had 
Z^rlor experlenc'e of Che sane type — a^aln, primarily on" local boards; of 
educacion^ - * . , 

A substa nt ial taajoirlty of the members cy/ jcoopjtraClva boaCds 'are In Che ^ . 
nlddle and upper age groups. The sex dlscrlbuCloh ^i5-the saae foif Che oCher 
2 types» with 84 per cc£iC of Che board aeabers iaale» They, also are 'pre- 
doalnently Caucasian and have served' on other slnllar bodies, especially^ 
local scboc^ boards* ~ ^ ^ 

V/ HUMBCR, SELECTIOH AND LEGAL BASIS FOR EX-OFFICIO bOABD HEHBERS 

- Ex*-of flclo board oeobers v^re noc particularly coocon on the ESA 
governing boards. Ho stace projecC coordlnaCor reporC^ such representacion 
on special district: ^ards» Only Massachusects reporCed provla£ons for ex*" 
officio representation on regionalized boards. There, ESA board policy says 
tbac ex*offlclo board seabers nu^ be appointed by tlje ^taCe board of 
^ educacion\'^^^*.£;^JecC^ coordinators lepoiced thac 4 cooperative networks provided 
for regulaf ex-offldo boaxd jseabers* Sone Indiana networks p2^ovlde for Che 
ImedlaCe pasc presldenC pf Che aboard as an ex-^fflclo aember*^ In yiassachusetts 
one ex^offlclo aember Is prescribed In enabling legislation, Co be appolnCed 
by the state board of education or Che regional educaCloii cenCef dlreccor 
of the Department of Education* Georgia SEA Regulations peralt Che chief 
state school officer to appoint 1 ex-offlclo aember, and Maryland ESA bj^ 
lavs prescribe the appointment of 3 ex^ffldo members, y6o may be ah LEA 
superintendent or the e:N(CUtlve director of the network* ' ' ' - 

il. ADTBORIII OF GOVERNIKG BOARDS 97ER tKJNSTlTUEST PUBLIC SCHOOL DISOTCTS 

No regionalized or coopyatlve ESA board* was reported to have legal . 
authority over constituent I^EAs- State project c^rdlnators repprted that yJ' 
In 3 states — Calif on^a, Iowa and Ohio — special district ESA governing 
boards do have legal authority over the constituent LEA^. The* sour se o$^.^<ne 

^authority Is enabling legislation In Iowa and Oh^, and both enabling le{^ 
Islatlon and SEA regulations In pQlfomla» The ESA governing boards have 

. no legal authority over constituent LEAs In the other states with special 
district ESAsi. according to the project coordinators. (See Table 12) ^\ 

VII • . SUlOttRt OP MAJOR FIHDINGS - 

Number and Selection ' - , , 

' ^ 

1* A substantial taajorlty (26 of 31) of the networks had a governing board 
u m 1977-78 Including all 11 of the special dlsttlct ESAs, 3 of theV 
rapionallged systems and 12 of' the 13 cooperative ESAs^ 



2. Therp arc 'differences amsng the 5 type^^!tskf ESAs as to how thV select fi^ 
boardT nembers. Election procedures were u^d e^lusively in 11 special 
dliitrlcb networks. AJLl* 3 of the regionalized networks with gov^rnipg/ 
boards had appointed m'eabers. The appointment process prevailed in the 
proceduree fbt cooperative n etworks (S), bu^ ^rectlve methods were also 
usdd. ! * . ^ - ^ y ^ 

, . . ■ ? ^ 

Size of boards ; ^ ** . • 

/ * ' ' \ 

; 3y. Governing boards vary greatly in size, rangid^ from 6 to 2^ aezdbers. 
Sljc ^networVs tcported a unifona jiinber of ^oard ncicbej^s fox -jtJl^ESAs. 
All other hetworks rep^orted ^ wldj^^range in the number" of bo^d jaeaber?. 

* ' • ' • • 

Length of Tera j ' ^ ^ 

^T^' • - , . ' . 

^. Xhe oost frequent length of term-for boar^i oembeys was ^^ears. Special 
district ESA. governing board nesiber tetas usually are longer than those 
of coopei^ative governing boards. , > ' 

Compensation for * ^ ' " ' * ^ 

. Board Members ; ^ " , • * 4 • 

/s. T\(enty of the 31 networks had provisions for compensating governing 
board nemb^rs for expenses ^incurred on nficlal board duties. The 
o^st frequent approach was the compens^ion of nenbers for travel costs 
and otherexpenses incJtred while either atptending. board aeetings or 
particlpatingln'all official bqard activitie| |. Pec diea costs in l<.eu 
o4 expenses were reported by. 2 networks and t^Swdiem costs in addition 
to ^pcpense^was reported for 1. network., ^ . ; - " 

Sex arfd Ethnicity; ' ' ^ * , ^ ^ - I • ' * * /* ^ ' 

6. £SA executive officers reported tha.t^3 per cent jof govemigg board 
nem^ers w^e A^e, with 2 tietwoi^. cc^letely caal!e^ ^e board oeml^rs w^re 
95^[y&r 'cpat Caucasian, "with virtually 100 per cen% Caucasian governing 
boards rep'crted fqi^Al networks. About l.S per cent pt the governing 
boards were ^blackf-^d lesS .t^n. 1 per cent were Spai^ish sumithe.' ^ 

^ Authority' over, L&c^l * ' • ' - 

public Districts ^ ' * i * / ^ . " * ^ 

' ^ V, *- " ■ ^ ' / ' . ^ ' ^ * * 

7. XSA governing boards had no authorfty over *cotiscituent local school ^^ . 
^ districts" in 23 of the 26 ^governing boards, for vhich data was repdrtetf. 

The ouly place where authority ^as reported wis for special district 
^ESA systems. Ohio had, the c^t complete" euth6rity t- its boards can 
approve L£A ot)erations in the ^rees fiX programs, budgetr, building plans, 
reorganization p-lans, interagency agrements, ^transportation ^jrogransT f 
Jchool lunch programs^ and certified stiff. Authority ^s aensiderably 
aore restricted in the 2. other st^t^s wh^f%.ESAd had authority " Iowa atvd 
• '"Michigan. ' ' . ' "^^ - 4 
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. > ' ,* FIGURE 9 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS ON GOV£RNIffG BOARD OF. ESA NETWORKS' 1977-78* 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



^ SELECTED CHAPACTERISTICS OP THE CHIEF EXECUllVE OFFICERS 

OF EDUCATION SERVICE AGEHCIE3 

I* INTRODUCTION % • ■ 

* . ■ \ / . » 

^ This chapter covers both administrative and personal background ^ 
irtf ornat^ion aboat^the chief e^tecutive officers of the 31 ESA networks 
included in the descriptive study* «It presents data on; 

1. The legal , basis and duties of the position of executive officers; 

2* ^, Tbe authority; if al\y; of an ESA executive officer over the 
operations of constituent public local districts; 

3* *The method of. selecting executxve officers* experience?' required 
and the appointment period; * 

4, The certification and tenure'^practices for the executive officer; 

5. The salary and^fringe benefits of the position of execut'ive 
officer; ' * 



6, ETvaluation o£"£He executive o^fficer; and • ^ ^ 

7. Selected aharac teris tics of of;£icers in 1977-78. 

II, LEGAL BASIS FOR THE POSITION AND PRESCRIBED DUTIES 

The position of ESA executive officer for special districts is 
-fncludfed in enabling legislation for all states except California^ where 
the_ position is a constitutional officer. (See TAble 13) The ^exec utive , 
officer is an agent of the SEA in California^ Iowa; NeV York; Ohio and 
^Oregon* State project co6rdinators reported the major duties as? 

lowd "Copperate with LEA... Assist in Improvement 

of program. *. Plan for needs of areas*" 

Michigaa "^plement educational pplicies of state 

and intermediate boards. 

New York ^ ."Oversee dependen t. dis tri<?As . • ♦ Repre sent 

I ^ ' Commissioner as requested.'* .Administer 

BOCES , operations." . ^ ' , 

Pe^nn^ylvania " Adf^tlnister an intermediate unit program..*, 

Appoint staff with board approval* ** Prepare 
the b(udget« • .Direct expenditures. *.Appi3flnt'' 
an Advisory 'Cotlncil* . .Provide , reports to 
>s SEA. . .Perform oth^ar duties as defined by 

1 board." 
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Wisconsin 



"Agetldy adKri^n^tratoi> ^shall be respon- 
sible for cooralnating the services , ' 
securing' the participation ihdividual 
school districts, county lioasds and Other 
cooperative .educational service agencies 
and implementing the policies o£ the 
board of coiltrifl . " 



Legislation in 3 states requires other ESA staff positions^ In 
Illinois/ there must be an assistant regional superintendent to serve as 
truant' of ficer . Iowa requires 3 other staff memi?er.S"a director of 
special education, a director of media and a director of educational 
services* Pennsylvania stipulates an assistant executive director. 

Enabling legislation establishes the position of ESA executive « 
officer for the New Jersey EIC, New Jersey CSS^aTid Ohio FSAC regibnal^ 
^ized^ networks • It is part of SEA regulations in> North Carolina and 
Ol^lahoma^ and it is included in both legislation and SEA regulatiions 
in Massachusetts • The position was established voluntarily by the 
ESA. governing board for the Ohio network. Some duties of the executive 
officer arc prescribed in liiigislations for the New Jersey CSS network, 
and some duties appear in SEA regulations for the , New Jersey EIC and 
North Carolina networks* The executive officer is an .agent of the SEA 
in_5 _of th tf ge^ionalized networks^ - "^^g.,^^^.^^ pgPl QCt goordiniator s 
reported tl^V tlie 'executive officer is not an agent of the SEA in the 
New Jersey EIC and Ohio networks. - ' • * 

The major duties of the executive officers m the regionalized 
ESAs are : v * , « 



New Jersey (CSS) 



New Jetsey (EIC) 



"Visit and examine from time t(^ time all 
the schools and exercise general 'super-** 
vision over them* Keep initormed of total 
operations of-' schools* Advise and counsel 
boards of education. Review reports... 
Serve as -the representatives of the^ 
.commissioner on all educational matters 
in the county. " ^ ' * * 

"Executive mana^gement and conduct^ of 
center* Administering all programs* of ^ 
center « ^ . , 



North Carolina 



"Central SDPI representative for ^nsgion; 
supervise reg^n-al «s€^f'£« Coordinate 
^s^aff d^velop'nfBnt f or adminiSgJiration * 
Coordinate superintendent's .Cojuncll meet*- 
ings. l^emjMr of SDPI executive stjif f . 
Liaison with 'education for LEAs.* Inter* 
pret| state policies to LEAs; Represent 
LEAS to state." ' ' ♦ ' ^ 



Oklahoma 



'General administrative director* ' 



1 



Two states reporte^ additional ESA st^f^f .positions required in. 



(^"lation. Th^sa were Hew Jersey CSS--schooi program coo.rdinators 
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and child study s apervisor ( for the handicapped) ,^ and Ohio — cpocdmator 
of school transportation. * 

■ » 

Six of the cooperative Z£lis, accor4ing to state project coor^fRa- 
tors, have the e;f^cative officer position established in enabling legis- 
lation. These, are^laska, ConJie cticat , Georgia, Indiana, Massachusetts 
and Nebraska. In^^ 2 states, west Virginia and Ohio, the position is 
established in enabling legislation, in con]un(;tion with point action 
of boards, the state Appalachia Pla^and t^e ARC code. In Colorado, 

Maryland and Minnesota, the position was established by point action « 
cif L5A boards J -and in Rhode Island it was established by state !board 
regulation* Some duties are pre scribed*-by legislation in Georjgia 
and South Ca^rolina and by SEA regulations in Ohio*. The ESA executive 
is an agent' of the s-tate for the Ohio network* 



The 



maj^r duties of the' executive officer, as reporte^ t^^^* 



Georgia "Administrative and prof es-aaonal .head. Fiscal 

agent of board* " 
• j> • 

Indiana ^ "Oeternined by BSC governing boards*" ^ 

Ohio "Oversee RESi^ or ganization * « *Make organization 

^ , ^ "2. self-sustaining rServe educational needs*.'. 

• ^ "CcTntracts with private business*" 

West Virginia "^Adi^inistratfiion of agency." 

Massachusetts is the only sta^te that reported legislation requiring 
another staff p*osition. It 'calls for a treasujrer* 

III'. AUTHORITY OP EXECUTIVE OFFICERS OVJSR CONSTITUENT PUBLIC LEAs * 

\ • ■ . . * 

The extent of authority of the ESA executive officers ovc^r LEAs 
varies, from none to .tot^l approval of LEi^ programs ano^budgets* (See 
T4*le 14) The descriptive study sought data on the nnature of the author 
- ity, and "^the i>a3is for it* ' / 

For special districts , state project coordinators in California, 
Illinois, tJew York, Ohio and Pennsylvania reported that ESA^ executive 
officers ha^T>e authority over constituent LEAs. The authority comes ^ 
from both legislation and SEA regulations in CalifornjLa, Illinois and 
New York; $EA regulation is the source* m the other 2 stated. The 
executive c^fficerff in Illinois reportedly have total approval authority 
over LEA programs, budget, building pla^s,^ reorganization plans, inter-* 
agency agreements transportation progr'ams, school lunch programs and 
certified dtaff, and thos^ in Pennsylvania have se-lected atj^th'ority over 
LEA special education budgets." ' ^ " 

Accordiag .to state *projject Coordinators, regionalized ESA> executive 
officers do trot havt) authority over corvstituent LEAs except in Massa* 
chusetts and Ohio. Authority* comes fro.ct legislation and SEA regulations 
for the Massachusetts network^ whej|.e the executive of fi^cers^ have select'" 
ed *authori'ty over LEA pro*grams, building plans, "reorganization plans, 

■i . • ■ ■. 
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Interageacy agreements , transportation pro^raos, school luiich prograras,. 
certl^JLed staff ,^ program audits and fiscal atidlts^. legislation, SEA reg- 
ulatloas and regulations of another state agency provide the authority 
given Ohio executive officers* They have* selected authority over LEA 
programs, budget, building plans. Interagency agreements, transportation 
programs, and school lunch programs. ^ ; 

^ None of the executlKir^ officers of the cooperative ESAs were^ reported 
» to have legal authority over constituent LEAs. . 

■ 

IV. SELECTION PRACTICES., D^ERIENCE REQUIREMENTS, AND APPOINTMENT PERIOD 

' ' There ate more. Instances of election of ESA executive officers In 
the special district systems than In the other 2 types. (See Table 15 ) 
St^te project coordinators reported that officers are elected In Illinois 
and in all but 5, of the 58 California ESAs. All other special district 
officers in the stUdy ajre appointed. Voters in ESA regions do the elect- 
ing in California and Illinois. ESA govetning boards appoint the officer 
in the other 5 California networks, Michigan, Ohio, Oregon and Washing- 
ton. The governing boards participate in the appointment process with 
LEA adtalnlstrators in X^wa, with both LEA adninistrators and the SEA in 
New York, and with LEA executive officers in Texas. Approval or concur- 
rence by another agency is required in New York and Texas, and New York 
also oust have SEV^PP^^oval. ^ ^ 

All executive officers for regionaliz^^d^ systeas ^re^""^<a)olnted, ac-^~ 
cording to the state project coordinators. The governing bo^Q appoints . 
the officer in New Jersey EICs. In Massachusetts, the state board 
appoints the officer In^ conjunction with the SEA, and appointment is by 
the SEA for the Ohio, Nprth Carolina. Oklahooa networks. The appoint- 
ments need farther approval in. A ne^6t^. Massachusetts must hav^ gub- 
ernatorial approval (through the Secretary of Adalnlstratlon\md 
Finance); the New Jersey EIC of fleers need state board approyaJL; the New 
Jersey CSS officers need the chief state school officer's approval; and . 
the fiscal agents of 'le'ad'' LEAs must, approve the Ohio SERCC officers. 

In the cooperative netwrks, all executive officers are iP4>polnted. 

..Governing boards do the aj)polntln$ In all other states, except Alaska and, 

Ceorgl^, where LEA governing boards participate; and in Rhode Island ^ 

wJiere^'SEA, LEA executive officers and LEA governing boards are Ipvolved. 

Only Rhode ^Island requires approval of the appolntoent, which nust cone 

from the SEA. ' - ' ' 

• 

Almost all of the ESAs set out requlredents^ that* Include teaching 
experience for the position Jf' executive officers. 

In the 4 states with speciaJraistrict networks responding to this 
questioi^i all e3^ecutlve officers responding to the siiWey reported that 
their eaploynent is based on a contract. There. was no consistent length 
of the initial contract period, although 3' years was th/most frequently 
reported period. In Iowa 2^d Texas; an Initial 1 year c&ntract period 
was aentioned frequently, while Pennsylvania reported a 4 year Inlttlal ' 
cont^raiit moit frequently. 

^Of the 4 regionalized networks t^at answered this question, eaploy- 
*"ent.of the Executive officers w^ based neither on a contract ^n6r an 
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ESA board resolution. The exception was the New Jersey EIC network, 
where emplovment was evenly idivxded between the 2 options* Most o& 
the EIC off^ers initial contract is for 1, year. 

Most of the responding cooperativ,e ESA executive officers report- 
ed that employment i-s based on a coiftract and that the, length of the ^ 
initial' contract is ]^year. 

V. CERTIFICATION AND TENURE PRACTICES 

Certification requirements for ESA execu'tive officers range from 
noi\e to ones that are more stringent than fqr LEA executive officers. 
In the special districts > pro^^ct coordxrvators reported no require- 
ments for officers in California and Texas. ^ General administrator 
certif icatJ^n is .required m Iow.a, Ohio , Pennsylvania -^nd Wisconsin. 
General^ administration and teacher <cer tif ication are required in Xllinoi 
and Michigan, which^ also mandates a masters degree^ Teacher certifi- 
cation IS require^! in Washington, ai>d a ^superintendent * s' certification 
IS required in New York and. Oregon. Michigan's requirements were 
reported to be more stringent than those for. LEX executive officer cer- 
tification/ while Pennsylvania's are less stringent!. Tex-as has no 
certification requirements for ESA executive ofi.icers> but does requi-re 
them for LEA executive officers. 

There are ito certification requirements for e:xecutive officers 
£or the Mas sachuse tts and North Carolina regionalized networks . General 
administrator certification is required for both New Jersey networks 
and^ m Ohio. 'Special education and administration certification is 
required for the Ohio SERRC system. ^Te^aching: cerl^i f i catiOA is||^equired 
in Oklahoma. ^ ^' . 

Exght of the cooperative networks have .Vio certification require- 
ments for ESA executive officers. These are Alaska, Colorado, Connecti.- 
cut, Maryland, Massachuset^ts , Minne'bota, South Car6Iina and West 
Virginia. General administrator certification is required in Georgia, 
Ohio and Nebraska, which also req^uires a standard administration and 
supervisory certificate. Rhod^ Island requires a secondary school 
principal certificate. Project coordinators in Georgia, Ohio (RZSA) 
and Rhode' Island repbrted that ESA executive officer certification 
requirements are th'e same as for L&A executive officers. The Nebraska 
requirements are more stringent and the Colorado requirements less so. 

The executive officer is not a tenured position m 9 states with 
speciAl dist^ictSt according to the state project coordinato£;s . In 
Washington, it is a teiiured position but ha3 jno prpbationary period* 
Iowa officers 'ar« tenured and have a 1 ye^r probationary p'erioti. 
I . ( 

^ ft * 

Ttfere are no tenured ^requirements for SSA executive officers of 

the regionalized or cooper-ati ve E-SAs that were studied. 

VI. SALARY AND FRINGE SBNEFIT PRACTICES 

! 

The salary ra;ige and fringe benefit^ for executive offiQers of 
spe-^ial district ESAs are higher than for the other 2 tyoes of ESAs m 

o'' " ' ' 9$' 
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this study. in Illinois^ lowa^ Ohio^ Washingfc 
sala^ries we^re in the 525, 000 'to S^S^OiJO brackeft 
T^ble 16) Oregon generally has lower saX^iesl 



n and Wisconsin ; ^he_ 



in 1977-198Q, (See 
whxle Michigan, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Texas report higher salaries ftequently, ^ More 
.than 1/3 of those responding received salaries of at least $35,000 . 
Fringe benefits of less^ than 12 per cent of the .base salary were re- 
ported by most of the Illinois, Texas em'd Washington respondents and ^ 
by many Iowa, Michigan and Ohio respondents* Most of the Oregon, 
Pennsylvania -^nd 'Wisconsin respondents had fringe benefits m the 13 
to 24 per cent of base salary range* New York respondents reported 
fringe ' benefits*of 25 per cent or more of the base*, salary , 

For the regionalized networks ; Oklah-oma executive officers re^ 
ported the lowest salaries-*-less than 520 ,000 . Massachusetts salaries 
ranged between 520,000 and 530,000? North Carolina, between 525,000 
and 535,000? and New Jersey , between 530,000 and 540,000. Oklahoma 
fringe benefits were reported to be 6 per cent of^ less of the base salary 
Massachusetts fringe benefits were in the 13-lB per cent range, and 
most New Jersey benefits were in the 19-24, per cent range. 

Salaries for most responding ESA exe cuti ve^f f icers of cooj:^erati ve 
networks are in the 520 ,000 to 530,000 range. .Salaries o'f less than 
$20,00 0 were reported in Nebraska and in Ohio* Fringe fbenefit^ of 1*2 
per cent or less of t^ie base salary were reported by a ^majority of 
.respondents from Colorado, Georgia, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska 
jand West Virgirfia* Only Alaska^ and Colorado respondents reported nnjher 
benef its--in the 19-24 per cent range<^ 

A ^ 

Salaries are determined in a number of ways for the execati/e^* 
officers of the special district ESAs. In Illinois, salaries are 
determined by^ the SEA. For most New York ESAs, salaries are deter- 
mined jointly by the ESA board and the SCA* The SSA board seta" salaries 
for most Iowa networks and vlrta^^lly all of ^the officers in Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Washington and Wisconsa^n* The" ESA provides 100 
per cent of the executive officers* salaries in those responding from 
Iowa, Oregon and Michigan, and most of those in Wisconsin. The SEA* 
p^rovides 100 per cent of the officers' salaries m the remaining Wis- 
consin ESAs and iA those who responded from Illinois* Both the ESA 
and the SEA fund most salaries in New York ESAs. 

ESA executive of f ice'i>MAtrttaries are ^ully funded by the SEA for the 
Massachusetts, North Carolina and Oklahoma regionalized networks, and 
Jointly funded by the SEA and ESA in the New Je,rsey^ EICs. TKe SEA* 
.de terjuines the salary %or almost ^all ESAs of the 4 "^networks which 
respo^nded on this question* , - ^' / • ' • 

• ■ • • 

«Most of the executive of ficers salaries in tHe ' cooperative r^et- 
ks come from the ESAs 'themselves.. They fund all Qf the salaifies m, ■ 
se responding from Cbnnecticut, Ohio, aod South Carolina, and ell 
of the salaries m some of the Alaska, Colorado, Qeorgia, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska and West Virginia ESAs. fhe SEA " 
fully funds 1 Minnesota salary, and LEAs f-ully fund 1 salary in Massa- 
chxisetts. Joint SCA, tSk, and LEA funding of salaries was reported in 
few Colorado, Georgia and West Virginia networks% The Maryland 



salaries are joxntly funded by the ZSk and the Appalacbxcin Regional 
Commission. The salaries are determineid ^ the ZBk governing boards 
for almost All thos^ responding^ except for Geos^'ia^ g>fhere salaries' 
are de'termined. 30^n^ly the ESA gbverhing board and the. SEA* 

VII» EVALUATION PRACTICES * , ' , 

A majority of the special district ESAs require evaluations of 
the executive officers in*lowa, New York, Ohio, Washington, and 
WiSQO.nsin, About half of the respondinrg ESAs in Mit:higanJ Oregon and 
Texas require them. ' RelatiVe ly f ew of those responding xn Illinois and 
Pennsylvania require evaluations. For those requiring then, the evalua- 
tions are. alsiost always voluntary and completed annually. ESA govern- 
}.ng boajrd menjsers ar'e the most frequently reported participants in the 
evaluatn.on process. Some New York of fic^ers ^reported SEA involvement. 

Virt^ually all regionalized network officers who responded reported 
formal ev^lua^tion require^ments^, almost always conducted by SEA personnel 



(th^ir participation is required rather than vo.luntary) 
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More than half of the responding cooperat^e executive officers 
in Alaska and Colorado reporjted formal evaluation requirements, -and 
half of those in Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio and South Carolina did so. 
ESA'boajrd members are the most freq^ient par ticipaats , except in Colo- 
rado where the evaluation is broad^based. ^ 

VIII. SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF CURRENT EXECUTIVE OFFICER^ 

• • " ^ • r ^ " . • 

In ^the special 'district networks, all responding ESA executiy.e 
officers are mal6 (with the exception of several cases, in Michigan, 
Ohio anci Pennsylvania)^ and Virtually all repol^ted th-emselves as ^ 
Caucasian. (See Figure 10) ' ' ' , 

However, a sul^stantial 'portion of the ESA executive officers in 
the 4 responxi'i'ng regionalized networks are, female, although the majority 
are- male. The maiority reported themselves as Caucasian. 

^With the exception of 1 female officer in Georgia, all res^)onding 
cooperative of fleets are male. All reportied themselves as Caucasian. ^ 

Vi^^tua^'ly alY responding^ special district officers reported they 
had previous experience with an LEA, and almost al^haye , had ^o^" 
teaching and admiiiis tr-a^ive exjberience. (See Table 171 Twenty\per^ . 
cent reported^ experience with another public agency. SEA expedience 
is rare , except for a -few New York , Pennsylvania an^ Te^as officers. 
Also infrequent is nonpublic agency or nonpublic school teaching &x- 
perience. Half of £he respondents ;:^ported previous ESA experience^ 
it was nore li-kel^|that the experience came from the same ESA than 
another on^. \ ^iP^ * - •* ^ • " 

In the regionalized netwgrks, virtually all of the officers report- 
ed ^previous LEA experience. « ^EA experience was ro^sorted by most Massa- 
cKusettS* of dicers , by some Oklahoma, and 1 each an New Jersey and Norjth 
« Carolina. • * *^ , , 
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Most responding coop era txve officers reported preyxous, LEA^exper- 
^xenqei prlmarxly both teachxng and admxnxs tratxve . A nonpublxc backr- ' 
ground was rare« OAerfourth of the respondents reported experxence 
in another agency'. ' • 

In the special district networks,* 10 per cent of the offxcers are 
in th'eir fxrst year of employmenti and nearly as many have beefi xn th^ 
position more than 12. years. Most offx^cers have served xn the same 
positxon between 2 and 8 yrears.' One-^fourth of those in Mxchxgani New^ 
'York and Ohio an,d half qf those xn^ Te^^as and Wxsconsin have served more 
than 8 years. * 4 



I Few of t*he officers of regxonalized networjjfs in^the 4 that respond- 
ed have served more than 8 years. One^thirp of the offxcers xn Massa- 
chas^ettSi North Carolxz^ and Oklahoma were in their fxrst year. 



More than half of" the officets of cooperatxve networks who respond- 
ed had been xn offxce from 2 to 8 years* There were twxce as many xn " 
^thexr fxrst yeat as those^^wxth more than 8 years in the posi^tion, 

i j> , • - 

IX. SUMMARY OP MAJOR FINDINGS * ^ . ' 

Source of authority^ for pKf^L^^^^x 

1. For. a majority (20) of thti networks*, enablxng legislatxon that 

cr^at^d the se'rvxpe agencies was the source of authoritxz'atxon for 
the fjosxtibn o£ executive officer. Ten of these were xn spe cxal ^ 
dxstrxct networks. jSEA regula-tion was cited nearly as frequently 
as enabling legxslLatxon for the ifegxonalxzed networks j ajid voluntary^ 
actxon. of . ESA boards was cited nearly as frequently as enablxng 
legislation in th^ cooperative .networks". 

I ^ * 

2j ESA executxve officiers are 'designated as agents of' the state xn 
about 1/2 Qf the special districts (5 of 11), a m^jorxty^ of the 
regxonalized s^ystems and only 1 (Ohxp RESA) of the cooperatxve 
^networks • ^ • ' # ' 

A.uthor'i^y over public school *dxstrictfs: 

3. ESA executxve offxcers in none of the 13 coope ratxve networks and 
in only 2 of the 7 regxonalized networks have^ exther sielected or 
total authority over operations of constitOent public LEAs. Five 4 
. of the 11 positions for the 5_pecial dxstrxct ESAs^hafve some, authority 
« to approve LEA operati^ns^ especially i^ Ohxo, where £he authorxty ' 
^ covers all aspects of LEA operations, inclading budgeting, building * - 
and Xransportation* In 2 »p^cial districts^ Illxhpis ind low^s^ 
the officers have selected authorxty to approVe LEA operations xn * 

? number of a*reas, generally^ limited to buxldin^, plans , reor^anxza- , 
ion, transportation and ce*rtifie<i staff. In the 2 other special 
districts ^ authority xs limited to LEA-budget matters. In Cp^liipr-x 
r>i,a, the authority over budgets \s total; xn Pennsylvania, xt xs 
Selective and limited to special educa.tion. . 

Method ot selection, and requirements: t 

"'"■"V — ~ 

4.' A substantial majority (28) of the executive officers a-re. ' 
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appointed- They are elected in Tllinois, and in 53 of the 58 ^ 

, 'positions in California* \ — — ■ 

5* OnJLy-J perr cent of the ESi\s particij?atiag in this styidy reported 
no requirements for experience for the'position,. The special 
district and regionalized networks reported teaching experience 
and LEA administrative exjsuQpT ience as equal'ly important i while the 
. cooperative networks reported LEA administrative experience, more 
frequently than teaching experience^* 

6* .No certification requirements for the pos itioi}* were reported for 

12 networks, including 8^of the 11 responding cooperative networks. 
The ^o3t frequently reported certification recjuiret^ent was general 
admini's trator certification . 

7. The position of ESA executive officers was non-tonured in ne^arl'y 
all networks (29 of 31*)^ The exceptions, Iowa and Washing.ton, 
were both special*^ district networks* 

Salaries and evaluatiofl i * ** 

8. The most f request ly j^^eported salary range for the executive officers 
was $25,000 to $29,000. Salaries and fringe benefits for special 
district officers were substantially hi^he^r than for those in 
regionalized or cooperative networJ&s* 

9i" Just over half^ 58 per cjent, of the executive (jfficers reported 
f or^Ralv^val^a^ion requirements* Nearly all of the regionalized 
systems required them* ^ . ^ « 

' * « • »* * 

Sex and ettinicity : . ^ , / 

^ \ , 

10. Ninety-fi^e per cent of the executive officers weve males. Of the 
15 ^female executive officers in^ the study, 1*1 were associated with 
regionalized systems, including 8 in Oklahoma. ^ *' 

11. Nine ty-etght *per cerit of the 'executive officers were Caucasian,' 
Of the 7 non-Caucasians replying* to the survey*, 4 w^reT associated . 
witti regionalized systems'. ^ 



Length of time in position : 



.13., Five to 8 years was the-most frequently reported time* in the posi- 
tion* OfficialS'of the older ^special districts, , as might be expect- 
ed, tend to have occupied their position longer than the newer 
regionalized and coofterative networks. In the special districts , 
30 per cent of the ex^cuf^ve" officers have served longer than 8. 
years, compared to. 3 per cent of the regionalized officers and ^ 
11 per cent of the cooperative o'fficers-* 
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FIGURE JO 



- Umac BACKGROUWD OF ESA EXCSUUVE OFFICERS AND SEX OF, ESA EXECUTIVE OFFICER? 

IN 1977-78. BY TYPE OF ESA NETWORK * 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

' ' ' - ' 

SELECTED ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT CHARACTERISTICS 



I. INTRODUCTION • • ^ 

, .Thi^ chapter explores soore of the organizational and management-^practices 
of the ESAs, Including: • 

1. Selectecf planning practices; 

2. Management information systems used; ^ * ^ 

* ^ • ^ 

3. Written communication practices; 

> 

4. Management team practices; and» 

5. The use of permanent and ad hoc advisory conmlttees 

II. PUNNING PRACTICES OF UfllTs' ' ' • » 

In the special district nfetworks, all Texas officers reported de^ignatihg 
' 1 or more staff members as planners. Elsewhere, in only Pennsylvania, 
Washington, New York and Michigan did a majority of the ESAs report' d staff 
planner. Aljaost all ESAs with staff* planners used chem to h^lp with local 
district planning, but in most states their time Is focused on ESA operations 
"or on both ESA and LEA Unctions. ^ 

With the exception of North Carolina, the executive officers of the 
regfonallzed systems reported designating a staff planner, who usually assists 
with local district planning and whose time almost always is equally 
distributed between ESA and LEA functions. 

♦ All of the responding officers In 4 cooperative networks (Minnesota, 

Nebraska, Ohio and South Carolina), reported designating 1 or more staff 

members planners. Almost always this staff member assists with local 

-district plans* Time is allocated almost equally between ESA and LEA 

functions, ' ' 
* h * 

m 

As to relationships within thB ESA, almos*;^ all special district ' net^^orks 
with a staff planner reported that the planners work with ESA administrators, 
program managers and £e^lchers to develop plans within the ESA. Most 
interaction was with ESA administrators, but in nearly every state at least 
1 planner is working full-time with LEAs. 

In the 3 regionalized networks repotting the use of staff planners, 
they usually work with ESA general administrators, program managers and with ^ 
teacherj. , > ' , — ^ 

The cooperative networks used staff planners primarily' to work with 
general adm^istrators, and somewhat leas frequently with program managers 
or with teachers* ' « 

■ , _ m . . .. 
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III, MANAGEMENT INF(«MATI0N SYSTEMS 



• Nearly, all responding special district ESAs reported management 
information systems,^ except Wisconsin and* Illinois. None werie reported in the^ 
former; in the latter, only half of the responding ESAs reported paving them. 
Student enrollment and financial information were the most: frequently repor.ted 
data collected from constituent LEAs, but personnel and instructional 
information was collected aliDO.at as frequently. Enrollment projection figures 
are kept Vy about half of the ESAs with stud&nt enrollment data systems . 
Cotnnrunity data systems were reported infrequently- Lass than half of the 
responding ESAs reported 'collectinfe data on characteristics of the region, 
extept for public education data,' r , 

In the reglonalizgd networks, all Oklahoma officers reported data systems 
for all categories of characteristics of the individual constituent LEAs. The 
Oklahoma ES^ data systems also collected data on the region — public 
education, nonpublic information and regional public health and welfare 
agencies.. Most Massachusetts and'^New Jersey (EIC) systems maintain data for 
most categories of individual constituent LEAs, and some categories of 
regional characteristics 

/ ^ ^ . ^ 

StiKient enrollmttnt data was kept by host of the cooperative ESAs reporting 
froQ Alaska, Colorado, Connecticut, OoorgSA, Indiana, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Ohio, South Carolina and West Virginia, nkhy ESAs in Georgia, 
Minnesota, South Carolina, and West Virginia collect otfier inTformation about 
LEAs. Except for public education, polleotion of data about the regions is 
not expensive. Including ^ome categories are Alaska, Cotinecticut , Geotgia, 

SiRiWest Virginia. The only Maryland unit said ifs 



Nebraska, Soi^^ Carolina,. 
data systems covered all categories. 



IV. WRITTEN COMUNICATION PRACTICES 



All of' 'the responding special district ESAs have some form of written 
.communication with public LEAs — regular monthly, quarterly or annual ^ 
channels, (see Figure 11), . In all states except Ohio ancj Oregon, most of 
these ESAs also regularly coraaunicate with nonpublic schools. Also, nearly 
all ESAa reported regular cOEomunicatlon w^ith each other. Frequently reported 
was regular communication with public post -secondary lnrititution&, but it was 
Infrequent with private post-secondary institutipns, A^out 2/3 o£ the 
responding ESAs havp regular writteh coianunlcatlon with local and/or regional 
government agencies. Vii^tually ail reported regular written communication 
with •the SEA, Communication with other state level agencies or with federal 
a^encios-was l^ss extensive, but still reported by 2/3 of the ESAs. 
Nearly all ESAs reported regular written communication with professional 
organizations and with public media. ^ About 3/4 repoxfted suih. communication 
with advisory groups, parents, studentjS, and.business and industry. 



Massachusetts reported the most extensive regular written communication 
among the regionalized networks. All its officers reported iuch* channels with 
virtually all categories of^local and regional agencies or organizations, 
state-level agencies or organizations and federal agencie*^, ^nd ESA level 
agencies, organizations and constituencies. New Jersey's EIC pattern was 

ERIC . • "^106 -J 
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nearly as widespread. Oklahoma reported regular cocsnunication with many 
categories^ and le9s extensive written communication practices are ^sed in 
North Carolina, according to the survey. . ' * 

/■ 

All responding cooperative network officers reported "regular written 
communication with public LEAs, and almost all regularly communicate in ^ 
writing with other ESAs and the SEA. Also frequent was wr^itteq communication 
with public post-secondary schools, professional organizations, advisory 
groups and the public media. ^ Other government agencies, state and ^federal 
ageacies, parents and students ane reached regularly by 3/4*^f tlie responding 
cooperative networks « * 

\ •MANAGEMENT TEAM PRACTICES 

In the special district networks, most executive officers in 7 states 
reported an ESA management team .or executive cabinet (Iowa, Michigan, New 
York, Pennsylvania^ Texas, Washington, and Wisconsin.) About 2/3 of the 
Oregon ESAs reported having^them, half of the Ohio ^SAs, and 1/4. of fhe 
Illinois ESAs* The team includes the deputy executive officer in almost 
all ESAs which reported this position, except Iowa. Associate and/or 
assistant , Executive officers are members in about half the ESAs which reported 
this position on the staff. Program directors are on about 20 per cent of the 
management teams where ESAs have this position.' 
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All Massachusetts and. New Jersey networks reported management teams or ^ 
executive cabinets, in the rei ^ionalized category. All of the ^reported tleputy 
executive officers, 2/3 of the reported associa'te or assistant executive 
officers and about 1/4 of the program directors serve on the teams or 
cabinets. 

Invthe cooperative networks, management teams or executive cabinets were re 
potted byi the Maryland ESA, all those responding in Connecticut, Nebraska, and 
South Carolina and 2/3 of the Colorado and Georgia ESAs. Half or less of the 
respondiig units in Alaska, Indiana, Massachusetjts and Minnesota had teams or 
cabinets* Cooperative networks reported considerably fewer staff positions 
for deputies or associate or assistant executive officers. Where these 
existed, about half were' on .the team or cabinet. Program directors were not 
often members* 

VI. NUMBERS, TYPE, SIZE, LEGAL BASIS AND COMPOSITION OF ADVISORY CCMIITTEES ■ 

Nearly all of the responding special district executive officer^ in 4 
- states hav^e^a general ESA adviaory committee (Pennsylvania, Texas, Washington 
and Wisconsin*) (See Figure 12.) More than 1/2 the officers in Iowa and 
Oregon reported them, but' they are present in less than 1/3 of the units in 
Illinois,, Michigan^, New York, and Ohio. 

Two-thirds of thd Oregon and Pennsylvania ESAs, and 1/2" of the Michigan 
and Washington units reported budget committees. 
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^he 2 states with the largest number o£ cotncnittee members are Texas and 
Washington (the Texas committees averaged 46 members.) Pennsylvania, 
Washington and Wisconsin advisory committees each have about 25 members. In 
Iowa, Michigan'and New York/ the committees average about a iozQiQ. member^, 
whil« those in Illinois; Ohio anS Oregon average about 6, Only 5 special- 
district officers reported ad hoc, committees — in all others, they^a^ 
permanent, and in most states, the coomittees are mandated by SEA^ 
regulations,. Composition of the advisory cocanittees is largely drawn from ^ 
public LEAs, mostly, the LEA executive officers and LEA staff. Occasionally, 
LEA board members are included, especially in Wisconsin where committees tend 
• Ato have more representation from parent and other citizen groups than in 
r other states. 



Almost ^very state reported that ESAs and LEAs participated in th^ 
selection process --^ with similar frequency. Both governing boards and the 
executive officers were included as participants in selecting the committee 
members. » } 

Every special district statia rjaported ESA budget advisory committees, 
except Wisconsin. Only 1/2 reported such coiftaittees in Iowa, Michigan, and 
Pennsylvania. Large budget advisory comnittpes were reported in Texas and 
Washington (25 or mor6 members), while Iowa, Ohio and Oregon reported 8 or 
less members. The budget advisory committees were mostly permanent. 
Although ad hoc ESA budget advisory committees were reported in Iowa, 
Michigan, New York, and Pennsylvania, permanent committee^ predominate in 
those states. New York^s comittees are established by local decisions; tfaost^^ 
pthers have their legal basis in statutes or S^^ regulations. The cdmmittees 
were mostly Composed of public LEA executive of ficers , except in Michigan an4 
Oj-egon, where .public LEA board members predominated. Other catagories of 
public. or nonpablic representatives were seldom reported.. Participation in 
tte'selection process Is evenly 'distributed among ESA'governing board members, 
ESA executive officers, LEA governing board members and LEA executive officers. 

Few special district officers reported advisory <^btixnittees for general ESA 
services Most committees of this type average 15-25 members, and almost all 
are permanent. They usually result from local decisions ^nd are composed 
largely of public LEA executive officers* Selection of members follows the 
pattern for other committees. * 

Several of the special district networks reported advisory committees 
for education of the, handicapped — a majority of respondents in Iowa, 
Michigan, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania and Texas, They were reptixted in 
less than half the E^As .in other states. Most of .them are jSermanent, and 
except for New York and Texas, ^ they are mandated b/ statutes or SEX regulation. 
LEA staM are more frequent members than LEA executive officers. More than 
half report parentJ or other citizen membership, except in Texas, Participa- 
tion in selection of members^ reflects the make-up of the committees with 
ESA staff, LEA staff and parents predominating. 

* 

Michigan and New York officers reported the existence of vocational 
^•advisory coianittees, bu.t they are infrequent elsewhere. Committees in these 
2 statfa are lar^a, av.eraging 30 or more* The few committees in other 
states are small, averaging 7 or fewe;: in 4 states, and a dozen or less 
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in 3 states.^ LEA^ sCa££, studentg, parents, "business, labor and other 

grodps were representjed in the Michigan, tJew York, and Pennsylvania vocational 

advisory co(znnlttee$, > * ' * " ' ' ' * 

Officers of regionalized netwdrks in Massachusetts and North Carolina 
report ESA, advisory coamlttees, Jn the latter,^ th6y -are comp^osid entirely of 
LEA exe<rutlve otfflcera. Those In Massachusetts are broad-baisfed. . 

• " ' ^ ' "* 

Only North .Carolina reported an ESA b^'dg6t^J#vlsory conmlttee- 
fiassachusetts reported 4 large^ESA educ^ition ffor^'che handicapped advisory 
cocsmittees. These are permanent, established by statute and have broad 
i2ke;nbexship». Stoaller committees w^re reported irt North Carolina, Both states^ 
have ESA Vgcational advisory coaan'l^tees, • 

Most responding of f ic«rs of cooper'ative networks in 9 states reported 
having gene;:al .advisory cocomlttees (Alaska, Coloracip, Connecticut, MaryliKfd, 
Massachusett3, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio and SoOth Carolina,), Half of the 
ESAs in Georgia and Indiana repotted general Advisor/ copmlttee-a Ti\e ^ 
comnlt^ees averaged 20 o» more member^ in Marjylatrti, Minnesol/i and Nebraska; 
cotxxnltt^es averaged 10 or Xpss in Alaska, Colorado, Connecticut Georgia, 
Indiana, arid" MassarfiSs^ttU^ ' > ^ * 

f^lasbsl all pf the" committees in these cooperative, units ^e permeOnent, 
In Georgia and Minnesota, they are usually legally based Un the statutes or 
SEA regulations, in ^.Colorado^ Milssachusetts , Nebraska', and Ohio, they tend to 
orl/ginate throifgH local decisions or ESA by-laws. The ESA general? advisory 
committees are usually composed of LEA executive officers and/or staff 
<Minnesota'a bra*^ly based •)^^ ESA pers6nnel mostly choose the members^ 
altho^gh LEA personijel ate repre'dented equally in the selections In Colorado, 
Georgia, Minnesota and Ohio. ^ - 

Of f Iters^ in 5 states reported budget advisory committees (Colorado, 
Georgia, Maryland, Nebraska^^d South Qarolina.) .These comlijit tees' usually are 
permanent and small. iSelr^iieTgal basis Is divided between local decisilDn and 
statute, and they uaually^'are composed of LEA executive officers, mOst. oft^n 
selected by ESA governing boardSP. ^ ^ ^ 

Coopeifatiye ESA advisory cootalttees for the education of the handicapped 
were reportjad for half or more of the responding tinltji in Colorado, 
Connecticut, Masspchusetts, Minnesota and Nebraska. CoAnecti^t and Nebraska 
committees average more than 20 meiabers 6ach, most others hav^ between 10 and 
20 members. Moat committee^ are permanent and b^ed on local decisions 
(except i.n Colorado.) LEA staff^ executive office^ and^parents are 
represented on most cocmittees . Few cooperatives have vocational advisory 
coQxnlttees* Where they exist, they usually are'permanent and based on local 
decisions. The primary addition to these committees is representation from 
business and Induwlry. Selection Is most Jfrequent at the^LEA level. 
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VII. •SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 

* 

Staff planners; 



A 1* The regionalized networks vere more likely to have a staff person 

* . designated as a staff planner (Slper cent^O Overall, the 
' - percentage vas 59 per cent for all 3 JtypeSf 

Management tnf oration systems : 

2» A management Information system vas reported In SI per cent of the 
ESAs* At least 3/4 of them Included student enrollment data on 
local districts; financial data, personnel <fata, instructional 

* . ♦ program data and public education characteristics of the region 

served • *t ' » 

■ ■ • 

Communication praetices ; ^ * ""v.^..^^^ 

3^ Extensive written communication practice vere used by almost all 
ESAs* All reported such cooinunlcation vith public LEAs, 96 per 
cent vith SEAs, 92 per cent vith other ESAs', 86 per cent vith the 
public media, to advisory groups and to professional organizations; 
8D per cent vi<h non-public, Schools 'and public post-secondary 
institutiOTC, and 73 per cent vitb othep'.local governments^ 

Management .teams : / . ^ 

4* Management teams or executive cabinets' vere reported by 67 per 
cent of the ESAs^ For the Aost p^t, they included a full, range 
of ESA management personnel. 

* Advisory committee: 

More than half (58 per cenjt) of the ESAff reported Ghe use of 
pemv&nent advisory committees for {general ESA operations « This 

* ^^?^fas more frequent 4mDj^ntt££££iX£ ^^^^ P^nt,^ arid 

teast frequent in thlfi^^ yialtzed networks (31 per cent*) 

6. Just unde^r half (4> per cent) ^o^ aU ESAs reported advisory 

committees for e'ducation of the handicapped. This committee vas 
more prevalent In special district ESAs (53 per cent) than in tfie 
cooperative units (39 per cent) -or reglortallzed , units (18 per 
ce'nt*)^ . ^ 

Lass prevalent vere a^vlsor^T^ccmmittees f6r vocational and 
occupational education, ESA budget operations or ESA genical 
serviced. ^ 



_ ■ 
Most ESA advisory commlttiBes vera -permanent . 

9. Advisory cocaaittees vere mqst frequently established by enabling • 
legislation} but local decision-making vas almost as commoti.* SEA ' 

♦ ^regulation vis cited most often In the establishment of vocational 
advisory committees. * ^yj 
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10. Vocational and occupational education advisory committees were the 
largest, averaging 2A members, Genetal ESA committees averaged 19 
members; the remaintngj^ types* of committees averaged lA members. 

11. LEA administrators were the largest category of members on 
advisory cocsnittees for general ESA operations, ESA budgets, and 
.^feweral ESA services. LEA staff members wfere the largest category 
on cocanittees for education of the handicapped and vocational 
education. 

12. LEA ijoard members served on ESA budget ^dvisory conanittees slightly^ 
more often than on other ccojmittees. Parents vere more often on 

- committees for education of the handicapped, and students and 
business-labor representatives were more ofteij on vocational 
education committees. , 
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^ FKURE n 

PERCENT OF ESAs ENGAGED IN REGtlAR WRIHEN 
COHKUNICATIOH UITH OTHER AGENCIES 



100X Public LEAS 



.92X . Otlier ESAs 



96!| SEAS 



75X Other Local Govemnent^s 




Non-public Schools BOX 



^ Public Post-secondary BOX 
» Institutions 



P.ub11c Media B6X 



Adv1sf>ry Groups 86X 



Professional Organizations 86X 



N-314 ESA Unrts of All Types - 
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-v * ^ • . ' yHAPTBR SIX » ^ 

SELECTED FINANCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Both state project coordinators and ESA executive officers contributed 
Information on selected aspects of th^ financing of the ESA units-* This 
chapter ^111 cover: , 

1. The taxing authority of the ESa/; 

f - 

2. A comparison of state funding of the networks In 1974-75 and 1977-78, 
and ? selected Interests Involving state aid; 

3* Federal funding of the networks In the same years, and the categories 
'of federal aW; 



4% Revenue .sources 9f ESA units for the same years; 



5, Total , statewide ESA revenue In the same years and revenue from 
non-federal sources; 

' 6. Budget expenditures o£ ESA units -In 26 specific program area«; 
7* Methods of allocating costs for services and payments to ESAs; 
8. ' Borrowing and Investment practirces; 

9* ESA annual budget planning and approval procedures; and, 
10, ESA accounting/auditing procedures. 

IJ..^ TAXING AUTHOTtlTY OF UNITS 

Special dlstrlct^ ESAs have taxing authority with limitations In 
California, Iowa, Michigan and ^Oregon, according to the state project 
coordinators, (See Table 180 In Calif ornii,^ the tax rate or dollar amount 
limitations ari specified to legislation f or *types df programs. In OregOji, 
* the tax rate -Is constitutionally limited to' 6 per cent Increase In the tax 
base» In both states, LBAs collect property taxes used by ESAs for admlPls- 
jtratlon, facilities and selected services. Itx Iowa, cgtintiefi^ collect property 
taxM used b/ ESAs for facilities. None of the 7 regionalized networks were 
reported to have direct taxing authority, 
♦ ♦ ' 

As to the cooperative networks, the Nebraska project coordinator reported 
that the ESA* haVe taxlnj^ authority with a 1 mill limit In the tax* rate* 
Counties collect property taxes that can be used for. administration, 
facilities and all services,* ^ 
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iU-- STATE FUNDING'OF NETWORKS IN 1977r78 and 1974-75 

' . i 

Special dlstrlct^ EIS^s .,in California, Illinois., Iowa, New York, Ohio, 
. Pennsylvania, Texas and. Washington 'received state monies In 1977-78, accordirg 
\ to the states proj^ct^coordinators. .Those with Che largest state a,id that 
y^ar,, ranked in decreasing order of dollar amount, were Pennsylvania, > 
California ahd New 'York. The 3 states wlth'the mcyst state aid in 1974-75, 
io 'decreasing order, were the same, but in a differen;: order: New York, 
fenxiaylvania and California, The percentage change in state aid ranged from 
a.^aecrea^se of '5 per cent in Illinois to an increase of 80 per qgnt in 
Washington. ESAs .are ,designated as sole recipients of state funds or" 
appropriatioo^ in Illinois, Iowa, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Washington and 
Wiaconiin, according to state project coordinators. (See Table 19) 

. The New Jersey,* Noi?th Carolina and Oklahoma regionalized networks were 
reported •as'^receiving state monies In 1977-78 by the .5r*t€-TroJect 
coordinators. The 2 states reporting the largest state aid dollar amQunts 
in both 1977-78 and 1974-75 were Oklahoma and North Carolina. The New Jersey 
EICs and. Oklahoma networks are designated as sole recipients of state funds or 
appropriations, according to the state project coordinators. 

Alaska, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Indiana, Minnesota and We]ft 
Virginia cooperative ESAs received state monies ' In 1977-78, report the s.tate 
project coordinators. Those receiving the largest Amounts were Georgia, West 
Virginia and Indiana -- the saiae as in 1974^75* Percentage changes ranged 
from a decrease of 4*»per cent in Georgia to in increase of .107 per cent in 
West Virginia, ESAs are designated as the sole recipients of st^te funds or 
appropriations in Alaska, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, InSiana, Minnesota, 
Rhode Island and West Virginia, according to. the state project coordinators. 
The only program break -down came from Connecticut, where^ ESAs are the sole 
recipients of set-aside monies for aphasic children. 
* ♦ \ • 

An overall look at state funding of Che ESA networks, shows that almost 
all ESAs received state jEundfi for general adbinistr.ation, according to Che 
responding state project directors. The* total in 1974-75 was about half of 
the 1W7-78 funding .level. Legislation was the most frequently, "cited source 
of aUtKoriCy for '^tate aid; occasionally, the state constitution or SEA 
regulations were cited. Funds mostly come from the state general fund for 
ESA general acfininislration. The majority of all responding project coordina- 
tors reported that all ESAs in their states received state funds for facili- 
ties. State funding of facilities In 19.74-75 was double the amoynt in 1977- 
78. Either the state constitution or legijjlation were repotted as Che basis 
of legal authority for this funding. ^ ^ ' 

Also, the majority of project coordinators responding Said Chat all ESAs 
in their states received atate funds for general services, with funding in 
1974-75 about 80 per cent of that reported for 1977-78. Legislation was the , 
principal source of legal authority. The majority. al^o reported that all 
ESAs in their states received state funds for specifiei^ services, primarily 
education o^ the handicapped. Some received state fui\^s for other instruc- 
tion media and library servjtces, vocational education and data processing. 
Authority for such funding was mostly in legislation, and the state general 
fund was the most frequently cited source of state aid. 
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Most responding project coordinators reported that all special district 
ESAs in thei? states received state funds for ESA general a<}ciitiistratlon, with 
funding in 1974-75 about half of that in 1977-78. Authority 'atoe mostly from 
legislation. Most also reported that all ESAs in thefr state"^s' received state 
funds for facilities. Authority came from legislation, and the state general 
fund or special state appropriations were the sources of aidr The majority 
likewise reported that all ESAs in their states recMved st;ate funds for 
general setvices, with the level In 1974-75 about 80 per cetit of that In 
1977-78, Authority and fund sources were the same as for facilities. A 
majority of the special district ESAs also received funds for pupils that 
were handicapped, or for specified other services. Som^ received funds for 
vocational and occupational education, other instruction, and mediA and 
library services. The majority reported that no ESAs received state funds 
for adult education. Reported funding for all of tHese specific services in 
1974-75 was about 1/3 of the 1977-78 level. Legislation jwas cited most 
frequently as the legal basis for funding. 

As for the regionalized networks, all responding project coordinators , 
reported that all such ESAs in their states received state funds for general ^ 
administration. Leg^l authority was in the state constitution, legislati^io and 
SEA regulations each one being cited as often as the others. Usually, 'the 
state general fund was the source' of state aid. The majority reported that 
ESAs received state funds for facilities, with the state constitution cited 
more frequently as the JLegal source. 'State generalj^nd and special state 
appropriations were the uaual sources of aid. All»5As also received state 
funds for general services, eiccording to Che coordinators, with state funding 
in 1974.75_about 1/3 of t hat in 1977-7 8, Author ity came from l egislation and 



SEA regulation; monies usually came from the state general fund. All of the 
regionalized networks also received funds for tfie education of the handicapped, 
vocational education and other specified services. State funding for all such 
services In 1974-75 was about 30 per cent of that In 1977-78. 



Of the state coordinators that responded, most said all cooperative ESAs 
in their states received state funds .for general administration, for general 
services aqd that some received state fund* in specific program^ areas, such 
as education .of the handicapped, vocational education, and other instructional 
services. State funding for such' services 1^1974-75 was about half of that 
in 1977-78. Either legislation^ ol. LEA aid Cransfer fwith prior approval) was 
clted^as the source of authority* 

' • * 

The cost of ESA operations and amount of the annual state *approprliitiQns 
were cited most frequently by the respond^ state project coordinators as the 
primary j/ariable in -the state formula for funding ESAs. (See Table 20) Also 
used were total LEA pupil population and wealth of LEAs. These were used for 
ESA adminlstrati^on, fa^lities and general services. For specific programs, 
the amounti of annual state appropriations, pupil participation in programs and 
effort of ^£As were the most frequently repoifted variables. They also 
reported more frequent use of categorical funding, according to ESA services 
than lump sum funding, where* the same ljum Is paid t^*all ESAs for all ^ ' 

categories of services. The exception was for geneVal ESA administration, 
where lump sum funding was more frequent. Direct piyment to eSAs was more 
frequent t^ian indirect payment through the LEAs for all categories of service, 
except vocational education (where indirect payment was more frequent.) There 
were few l±alts on state aid reported. « 
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The amount, of the annual state appropriations was 'the primary variable 
used in the state funding fomula for special district ESAa, according to the 
project coordinators. The exceptlbn was for services to handicapped 
Children. Other variables cited included a flat grant for general 
administration in Illinois, and specific formulas for the networks in Oregon 
and Pennsylvania. • * ' , 



A formula that determined state aid ^nly for ESAs was reported more 
frequently for special districts than the use of the same formula as for 
LEAs. State categorical payments were reported more frequently than state 
lump sm payments/ Few coordinators cited limits of state aid to ESAs* 
Mentioned more than once were flat grant limitations and salary agitation 

The cost of ESA operations was the primary variable reported for 
regionalized networks by the state coordinators in the state formula for 
general acfininistration* ^ . ^ 

« 

The amount of annual state appropriations was the prinftry variable used 
In funding formulas for cooperative networks', according to the coordinators. 
No other variable was cited more than once. There were no reports of condi- 
tions or limitations to state aid as listed in the survey. Others 'tnentloned 
Included a legislated limit on funding ESA general administration and LEA 
determination of limits for funding program^ for the education of the 
handicapped, other Instruction and other specified services In Colorado. 

Iv, yEBE3LAL FUNDING "Of^ESA" NETWORKS .IN 1977-78 AND 1974-75 

All special district networks received federal aid paid through their 
SEAs In 1977-78, according to the responding state coordinators. The k 
states with the largest amounts, In decreasing order, were California, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. Those with the largest federal funding In 
.1974-75; In order, were California, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and Washington. 
Increases ranged from a minimal 6 per cent In California to. substantial 
Increases la New York. 

The MassachusettSj New Jersey EICs, Oh^o SERRCs and North Carollt^a 
'• regionalized networks received federal funds'^pafiTtHrough the SEA in 1977-78 
according to the project coordinators. Those with the largest federal 
funding were Ohio and No/th Carolina — the same as Irf 1974-X5^1ncreases 
ranged from 32 per ceny'for the Hassa'chuaetts tvetworks to 576*por*bent for - 
the New Jersey EIC sy^em. » . J 

Cooperativg -'ESAa In Mlnnesota.^ebrasfca and South Carolina did not 
receive federal aid paid through SEAs In 19^7-78, according to coordinator 
reports. Those with the largest ^federal funding that year were Colorado, 
Connecticut, and Georgia. ' . ^ . ~ , 

As for special district ESAs receiving direct aid from the federal 
level, state project coordinators listed Illinois, New York, Texas, W«hlngt 
and Wisconsin — but did not know the amounts. Coordinators teported that n 
ESAs were sole recipients of federal funds In California, Iowa, New Vork, 
•Pennsylvania, Texas and Wisconsin. 
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No federal aid was received directly by ESAs In 1977-78 In the 
regionalized networks In Massachusetts , North Carotlna and Oklahoma,^ 
according to the coordln^ors. There vas no Information reported on the 
amount of feder/tl aid goang directly to the '^a»l.onals« The coordinators 
reported that the llassacnusetts, New Jersey EICs, North Carolina and 
^.Oklahoma netj^orks had no units designated as the sole recipient of federal 
funds ^ 

CoQperatlve units In Alaska and South Carolina recleved np federal ^Id 
directly In 1977-78, according to the coordinators • Those In Colorado, 
Georgia, Indiana and Rhode Island reported that the amount of ^deral aid 
received .directly that year was unknown, nor was there Information given for 
1974-75. According ^0 the coordinators, no ESAs In Colorado, Georgia, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Ohio, South Carolina ^nd West Virginia were 
designated sole recipient^ of federal funds. ' 

In a general look at the flow of federal funds, most of the responding 
project coordinators reported that Ao ESAs received ffederal funds In 
1977-78 for general administration. Where It did exist. It had Increased 
only slightly between 1974-75 and 1977-78. Indirect aid for gejiaral 
administration — paid through the state was the most ^frequently reported 
type and affected 9 federal categorical programs. 

V 

In^ general, the maUx^U^y of responding directors reported that no ESAs 
Received federal funds(for facilities^ In 1977-78. The only reported form 
was indirect aid with fuhds flowing through the SEA* Two federal categorical 
programs were Involved In facility fundlhg. Federal funding for ESA general 
services was .132 j>ct cent greater In i974-75 than In 1977-78. Indli^ect 
funding came mostly through the SEA, although funding through county or 
local government units also was reported. Four federal categorical programs 
we?:e Involved In the Indirect funding for general services. 

The picture was. different for funding of education of the handicapped* 
A major tty of the responding project coordinators reported that all 'ESAs In 
their states receive^ federal funds for this purpose. The 1974-75 level was 
14 per pent of that In^ 1977-78. 

Specifically, In the special districts , Che majority of project 
coordinators reported that^^no ESAs received federal funds for general 
administration^ Vhore It.'jild exist, the frequency was the same for direct 
funding, indirect funding from the state and Indirect funding from county or 
local governments. Nine federal programs were Involved. All ESAs received 
federal funds for education of handicapped children, according to most 
res^pondlng project coordinators. Some ESAs received funding for other 
r federal programs, but most coordinators reported that specific federal funds 
reachecTESAs Indirectly through the state* ^ , 

All reglonalljed networks recAlved federal funds for general ^ 
administration, according to the majority of responding project coordinators. 
The level ^n 1974-75 was only about 15 per cent of that In 1977-78. Two 
federal categorical programs were Involved. All regionalized networks 
received federal funds for the education of handlcaoped children. For all 
specific federal program services, the funding In 1974-75 was about 40 per 
cent of that in 1977-78. 

4 ^ « % 4 
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* All cooperative n^works received federal funds general administra- 
tion, according to the^^ponding project coordinators. Both direct and 
indirect 'federal funding through the ^ate were reported, with 1 federal 
program involved. There were no reports of ESAs receiving federal funds for 
facilities t Half of the responding coordinators said no ESAs received y 
federal futids for general services. Equally frequent were funding through 
the state indirectly and through county or local governments indirectly. 
Three federal programs were involv^ed. All those coordinators who responded 
reported that all ESAs received federal ^nds for education of handicapped 
children. Some received federal funds for vocational education, media and 
library ^etvlces^ data processing and adult education. Federal funding for 
these ^speci-fl^ services in 1974-75 was only about 10 per cent of that in 
1977-78. , 

V. REVENUE SOURCES OF ESA NE1W0RKS IN 1977-78 AND 1974-75 

In the special district networks, the mean anticipated revenue in 
1977-78 from within ESAs, as reported by executive officers ranged from a 
high of $7,120,000 in New York to only $12,000 In Illinois (See Figure 13.) 
.The mean anticipated revenue for all the networks was $2,514,000. The mean 
anticipated revenues were greater than those receiv^ed In 1974-75, where com- 
parative information was available. Increases ranged from 15 per cent in 
Pennsylvania ^ to 1300 per cent in Illinois. Generally the mean anticipated 
revenue from within ESAs in 1977-78 was 6 per cent greater than the mean 
reported for 1974-75. 

_ m - 

Special district not^^ks had a mean anticipated revenue from state 
sources in 1977-78^of $2,35^8,000. The range was from a high of $7,662,000 
In Pennsylvania to $73,000 in Illinois. The 1977-78 tnean anticipated 
revenue from state s&ur<fes was greater than that received in 1974*75 for all 
states where inf ornxation was available (except Oregon, which had^a IS per 
cent decrease.) New York had a minimal increase (5 per cent,) while Texas, 
Wisconsin and Washington had substantial Increases. The overall increase 
was 28 p<Sr cent. * , 

The mean anticipatdcl pass-through revenue from federal level to ESAs, 
through the states, ranged from $1,457,000 in Pennsylvania to $40,000 in 
Texas. .For all states, except Oljiio and Wisconsin, the mean revenue from 
federal sources passed on by the states was greater than the mean revenues 
paid dlrecply from the feder&l level to ESAs. The mean anticipated revenue 
passed dn by the states was $756,000. The pa$8 -through fqnds also were 
greater than in 1974-75 in, states >fhere information wad available, except 
for 2 states (Ohio was down 38 parent and Oregon wad down 9 per cent.) 
Increases ranged from modest in New York to substantia^l in Pennsylvania 
(95 per, cent.) The mean reported anticipated ESA revenue for 1977^78 from 
federal sources^aid through the SEA was 46 per cent greater than in 1974-75. 

The total anticipated mean receipts in special district networks in 
1977-78 from all sources ranged from $6,820,000^ In New York to $561,000 in 
Ohio, w|th the mean at $5,367,000. (See Figure 14) This^mean was greater 
in ail stat^ networks than in ^1974-75 (where information was available), 
exce^£t^^r I^llinois, where total mean receipts decreased ,41 per cent. There 
were modeit increasesjl^, York and dregon and a vrery large one in Michigan 
The anticipated tot^I mean receipts from all sources In 1977-73 vas hi per 
cent than the i974-75 'I'cvel. ' ^ ^ 
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The percentage distribution of mean, receipt a to special district ESAs 
in^77-78 was: (See figure 14) 



Revenue from within ESAs 38 per cent . 

• Revenue from state sources — 41 per cent 

• Revenue from federal sources paid d^e^tly to ESAs 6 per cent . 

• Revenue from federal sources *pa^.d through the SEA to feSAs --12 per 
cent • ^ * 

\ 

• Non-revenue sources — 3 per cent 

For the regionalized networks, the anticipated total mean receipts 
fro© all sources in 1977-78 ranged from $1,092,000 for the N^W^ersey EIC 
network to $157,000 for the Oklahoma network, (See Figure 150 The figure « 
was/Sfeater than the receipts ^in 1974-75 In all states, except Massachusetts, 
uh^e it decreased by 54 per cent. There were moderate increases in North 
Carolina and in the New Jersey EICs, and a 122 per cent jump in Oklahoma. 
The anticipated total mean receipts from all sources was 118 per cent 
'greatTer than in 1974-75. * , ' 

The anticipated meaiTrevenue from within cooperative ESAs for 1977-78 ^ 
ranged from $3,076,000 in Connecticut to $81,000 in Ohio. The mean was ' 
$392,000. The anticipated mean revenue from rState sources ranged from 
$2,568^000 in Massachusetts to $100,000 in Indian*. The anticipated mean 
from state somrces was $309,000. Greater than the 1974-75 level for all 
states Mhere information was available, except for Nebraska, where it 
decreased 2ir per cent. Other inc^aaes ranged from minimal in Colorado to 
substantial in Massachusetts and Connecticut. The overall mean was 23 per* 
cent greater than in 1974-75. . ^ 

. 

The anticipated mean revenue from federal sources' paid directly to 
cooperative networks was $51,00(X45 1977-78, with a high in West Virginia 
of $227,000 and a low of $8,000 in Georgia. It was greater in virtually all 
states where JLjiformation was available than in 1974-75 — with overall 
increases <f£ ^2 per cent. . ^ ^ — — 

The anticipated mean revenue from federal sources paid through the SEA , 
wa4 $256,000, iind ranged from $1,250,000 in Connecticut, to $98,000 in 
Georgia. In ail states where data was reported, the amount of federal funds 
passed to ESAs ifrom the SEA was greatel^ than the amount distributed directly 
to ESAs. I ^ ^ 

The anticl^iated total mean receipts from all sources for cooperative 
networks in 1977^78 was 65 per cent greater than the 1974-75 level. The range 
was from $4,779,000 in Connecticut to $14^,000 in Ohio — with a mean of 
$666; 000/ ' ^ 

The percentage distribution of mean receipts for cooperative ESAs in 
1977-76 was: 



Revenue from vithtn ESAs 36 per cent • • ' * 

Revenue ftom state sources — * 28 per cent 
^ Revenue from federal ^sources paid directly to ESAs -- 5 per cent 

^ " Revenue from federa^ sources paid through the SEA 23 per cent 

Non-revenue sources 8 per cent 

k 
■ 

VI, .BUDGET EXPENDITURES OF ESA NETWORKS AND UNITS IN 1977-78 AND-1974-75 

The project coordinators reported anticipated statewide, special district 
ESA expenditures from all sources for 1977-78 ranged from a low. of $5^.986,000 
for Illinois to a high of $41.0, 000^000 for California (See Figure 160 There 
vas d decrease reported since 1974*75 for Illinois i moderate incrjsases in Nev 
York| Pennsylvania, California and Wisconsin; and a higher increase in 
-Wa^hi'ngton. 

In the regionalized netwotks^ responding project officers reported an . 
anticipated 1977^78 range of statewide ESA expenditures from all sources from 
a low of $825,000 fn Massachusetts to a high of $3,771,000 in'ohio. Changes 
'from 1974-75 ranged from relatively small' in Massachuse<ts to much higher in 
the New Jersey EIC network. 



The reports, on cooperative ESAs show anticipated statewide expenditures 
from all sources in 1977-78 ranged irom a low of f350,00"0 in A1^aI;A to a^iiigh 
of $17,360,000 In Colorado. There was a substantial increase/in ^^Xs^^f^v^x 

Separating our noa-federal sources, the project officers reported that 
special district networks anticipated statewide expenditure^ In 1977-78 that 
showed a low of $14,763,000 in Washington, and'a high of $365,000,000 in . 
California, Changes from 1974-75 ranged from a minimal in Wisconsin and New 
York to large in Washington. 



. Statewide expenditures from non-federal sourceflf tn the regionalized 
networks ranged from a^ lowi of $495,000 in Massachusetts, to a high of 
$3,050,000 In Oklahoma. There were large increases for the North Carolina, 
Oklahoma and New Jersey EIC networks (284 per cent in the last one.) 

For the cooperative ESAs, statawidq expenditures from non- federal sources 
ranged from a low of $275,000 in Ohio, to a high of $12,46i), OOtT for Alaska. 
There vas a substantial increase for the Ohio network over 197-4-75 levels. 

Looking at the p^centagea of state and federal aid, state aid ranged 
from a low of 31.9 per cent in Washington, to nearly 2/3 of the total ejcpendi- 
tures In Illinois and Pennsylvania in. the special district ESAs. Federal aid 
ranged from a low of 3.7 [^er cent in Illinois, to about l/i^f the total 
expenditures in Washington. 

In the regionAlUed systems, state aid percentages rtoged from zero in 
the Ohio SERRO networks to 100 per cent, in the Oklahoma network. Federal aid 
ranged from zaro'^for the^^ev Jersey CSS and Oklahoma networks to 100 per cent 




of/fthe* Ohlo'SERRCs'. ' ' . • * , - 

^^tat6' ald^as a peiNc^nt of the total coopera{:ive hetwork expenditures 
inged from zero.ln DhloRESAs t6 100 per, cent in Alaska^ Fdderal aid ranged ^ 
zero in Alaska, Minnesota and^NebrasJ:a to per cent ^for the -Ohio 

The mean reportejl anticipa"te< rspecial district expenditures for 1977-78 
were $4,924,000, ranging from $$,905,000 in Pennsylvania to $470,000 in 
Illino,is, (See Pi«Ve 170 They were greater than the actual mean 
*expehdftures In 197<^-75 in all states where informatipn was ajfjrilable, except 
for IlljLnois and Wisconsin, representing a 31 per cent increase. The increase 
was lowest in Oregon (24 per cent) and. highest in Washington (82 per centO 

The nWTO reported anticipated expenditures for the regionalizec^ networks 
in L977-78 was $769,000, And ranged from a high of $1,061, 000 >)Eor the New 
Jerse>jtEICs to $13U000 for Oklahoma. Where information vas available, the 
.expendVtures were greater than in 1974-75", ranging from S4 per cent in New - 
Jersej^IC network to ^95 per .cent in Oklahoma. The overall mean increase 
was/ls per cent. 

Participating cooperative' unit ESA executive officfers reported that the 
mean anticipated expenditures in 1977-78 was $2 ,55r, 000, ^ranging from a high 
^ of $10,541,000 for MinnJ^sota to a low^f $190,000 for the Ohio RESA ne^twork. 
The expenditures wem greater than in 1974-75 for all states exce^^Hlnnesota, 
where they decrea8ed>63 per^nt,'and Maryland, where they were uWcftnged. 
Colorado had the highel^^^cf^se — 232 p^r tent. 

VII. BUDGET .EXPENDITURES OF ^^ji^NETWORKS IN 1977-78 ^NlJ 1974-75^BY'pR0CaiAM 

^AREAS • ' ' 

Taking an overall look at tlie 3 types of ESAs, l/2 or more of the 
participating, executive officer^ reported expenditures in the a^eas o£ 
education for th^ handicapi>ed, general Administration and mediaNand library 
services (See Figure 18,) 'Betweenn/4"and hal*f funded '^federal programs, data 
processing serviles, vocational, education, curriculum services, 
transportation servipes, staff* development , pupil personnel services, general 
academic instruction and gifted and talente'd education. Altogether there were 
2f> program areas,' but 4^ of tliem — edtfcation of the handicapped, general 
administration, federal programs a^j^oc^tional education Accounted «for 
about 2/3 of the reported expenditures. ' * • > 

, The reported expenditures in i974-75 were 83 pey cent of. those in 1977-78, 
. witlitthe largest^ percentage Increases in evrfluatlon services (2590 per cent,) 
trirt^sportaWon. sarwices (340 per cent ,) purchasing serVicas (165 per cent,) 
federal progr'ams (140 per' cent,) alternativeschools, (108 per cent,) bilingual 
education (103 perlcent,) and personnel 8er^es^(103 per Qent.) Decreases 
were reported Jfor gifted and^tajisnted education (30 per <ent,) research and 
.development .(18 pet cpnt,) and adult education (11 per cdnt*) 

/ In the>> -5pecial dtstticts , l/2 or more of the officers reported expendi- 
iure? for^SA general administration, education of the handicapped, media and 
library services, data processing, federal programs^ and transportation 
(S^eVpigufe 190 Between 1/4 and 1/? of the officord reported expenditures 
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for QurxiQiff^ servlcefl, staff development, pupil personnel services^ adult 
education^ gifted and talented e^cation^ general academlV: instracOlon and 
planning services. Programs vtm the largest expenditures were education of 
the handicapped^ vocational education^ federal programs, general administration^ 
data processing, transportation and media and library servicaril^ The largest 
Incr.ease^ cJv6r 1974-75 levels Were for transportation (344 p^r cent.) 
purchasing services (185 per cent,) federal programs (157 per, cent,) bllin^l 
education (104 per cent,^ and alternative schools (102 per cent.) Adult 
education expenditures decreased 12 per cent. ^ 

One-half or more of the executive officers of regionaliged networks 
reported expenditinc^ for education <^ the handicapped the only program in 
* a majority of the networks. Leas than 10 per cent of the officers reported 
expenditures #t all other program areas. The largest Increases were reported 
for curriculum services, financial services, federal programs, evaluation 
services, and education of the handicapped. . • 

Three program areas werfe financed by 1/2 of the cooperative networks 
general administration, education of the handicapped and media and library 
services. (See Figure 20.) Between 1/4 and 1/2 of the officers reported 
expenditures for federal propfams, staff development, purchasing and evalua- 
tion services, gj^eral academic instruction and curticulum ser^ces. The ^ 
cooperative^ accounted for 15 per cent of the reported expenditures in tfie 26 
program areas of the survey. Programs with the largest expenditures were. 
^ education of the handicapped, general administration, federal programs, 
vocational education, general academic instruction and planning services. 
' The latgest percentage increfJ^es over 1974-75 were for planning services, 
. outdoor and environmental education, data processing, gifted and talented 
education, financial services, information services, pupil personnel services 
and personnel services. There was a 17 per c^nt decrease in curriculum 
services. • * • " , 

VIII. METHODS OF ALLOCATING COSTS AND METHODS OF PAYMENT FOR SERVICES 

/ • - ' 

. For ail the service agencies, executive officers reported most fre- 
quently that the xoat allo<;^tions for general administration was on a no* 
charge basis, buj: allocations on an LEA pupi! population basis was reported 
almost .frequently (See Table 21.) A per pupil served basis was, used occa- 
sionally. Cash payment from LEAs was the most frequently reported way of 
paying, with partial payment by the state used almost as much. ^Costs for 
direct instructional services of education of the handicapped and vocational 
education were reported on a per pupil basis most frequenCly. Methods of 
payment! were most often cash payment frpm LEAs or pdr^lajj^yment by the 
state and federal payment through the SEA. 

Looking at ' special districts only, the most frequently reported cost 
allocation basis for general administration was LEA pupil population, but £SAs 
didn't charge for this almost as frequently. Costs on^ a-per pupil served 
^basis was used in a majority of the Importing ESAs for education of th^ 
ff*tidicapped and vocational education. , About 2^ per cent of the respondents 
reported no charge for these direct instruction services, and about 10 per 
cent reported using LEA pupil population as the basis. Caah payment for these 
2 services. • • 
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Virtually none of the respondents ^reported allocating costs in the 
regionaliaed sya^ems for general administration, and virtually all reported 
that most ^rect instructional services were allocated on a pupil served basis. 



In the cooperative systems, about 2/3 of the executive officers who 
responded said that general administration was offered on a no-charge basis. 
^ None 'fff .the methods listed In the suryey was reported by a majority of the \ 

officers for cost allocation of specific direct instructional services. 
< Reported with similar frequency were cost allocations on a per^pupil served 
basis, on an I^l>up£l participation basis and cm a no*charge basis. 

IX. SORROWING AND INVESTMENT PRACTICES OF ESA^WORKS 

In the special district networks, mor^ than half of responding executive 
officers reported that no money was borrowed during the past 3 years. Some 
officers in IlllnQis, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Washington reported 
they had no borrowing authority* Recent borrowing was reported by sQo^e ^n 
Iowa, Oregon, Texas and Washington, and by over half of those responding ftom 
Michigan, New York and Pennsylvania. The borrowed money wjs used mostly for ^ 
current operations. About 3/4 of the officers reported investing Idle funds 
in certificates ol deposit or other high interest securities (fewer in Illinois 
and Ohio.O 

J ^ ^ 

Most officers in the 4 responding regioMllzed networks repotted no recent 
borrowing of funds for operating expense? or for capital outlay, and none 
reported Investment ^f Idle funds in high yielding securities. ^ 

In 2/3 of the cooperative networks, there had been no recent borrowing of 
funds, according to the pifrticipatlng officers. Host officers In 7 of the 
states reported Investing Idle funds In high Interest securities, 

• i 

X. ANNUAL BUDGET PLANNING AMD APPROVAL PROCEDURES USED BY ESA NETWORKS 

« 

In special district networks (See Table 22,) tlie^state project coordina- 
tors for 7 states reported using a state mandated budget calendar for develop- 
ment of the annual ESA budget (California, Illinois, Iowa, New York, Ohio, ^ 
Pennsylvania and Texas,) m the Iowa, New York, Ohio and California networks, 
the budget planning process begins with preliminary^ requests from LBAs for 
service^ which are also submitted to the SEA In California, New York, Washington 
and Wisconsin; and by the county board In Illinois and Ohio before being ^ 
submitted to the SEA^ Approval by the SEA Is needed In California and 
Wisconsin, and by the state board In Iowa, ^ > ^ 

State project coordinators^ reported the use of«a s£ate mandated budget 
calendar In the regionalized 'systems for Massachdsetts, New Jersey EICs, New 
Jersey CSSs, and both networksJL_nJ)hior^ Jl^^ jlannln^ calendar beg ins when the 
*• ESA budget Is submitted to the SEA (a 2 step process for Massachusetts and 
\ OhlOj and • 4 step^ process for the New Jersey EICs,) The New Jersey CSSs sub- 
mit their budgets to the Budget Bureau, governor's office and the legislature, 

• Project coordlttttori In 5 of the cooperative network states reported the 
^ uie of a state matldated' budget calendar (Colorado, Georgia, Massachusetts, 
^ Nibraska and. Ohio.) In 4i of the states, the calendar starts with budget 
approval by thl^ ESA and the LEAs* In 2 staties, the ESA budgets must be 
• t^t to the SEA* * ' * • , . 
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As for' part tcipatton tn budget planning for special district ESAs, in 
California trie governing hhavd participates In the^ budget planning* Iowa 
begins at the LEA level vhe^e 3 groups oust be included the executive 
officer, the governing bo^d, and citizen advisory groups. The county 
government must be i^vol^v^d in Illinois. In Ohio, beginning at the LEA level, 
the executive officer and governing bourd participate, and in Pennsylvania the 
LEA executive officer, and governing boards are Involved. In the budget 
approval phase, LEAs participate in Ohio and Pennsylvania; 4 states need 
county board approval; 4 ^tates fieed SEA approval, 1 needs CCSSO approval, 
and 2 oust have stat^ board approval, f 

In the regionalized neaworka, all project coordinators reported SEA 
involvement in budget* plannlngl^or the New Jersey EIC network, the governing 
board a£ao participates, and Massachusetts adds advisory group involvement^ 
SEA approval is needed in all 7 states* 

■ ' 

In 5 of the 13 cooperative networks, representatiives of local education 
agencies must participate .in the budget planning. Only Indiana requires SEA 
involvement. As for budget approval,^ LEA participation is_required in only 
Massachusetts and Ohio. Georgia, Indiana,, Maryland, Ohio and West Virginia 
• require stAte leve.l approval, usually by the SEA. 

XI. ACCOUNTING AND'. AUDITING PROCEDURES VSED BY BSA NETWORKS 

^ * * 

All responding state project coordinators reported that special district 
ESA^have required accounting procedures. In California, Iowa, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and T^xas they must use the same accounting and coding system as 
the LEAs. ^ ' 

" . i" ^ 

The Ne^ Jersey EiCs, Ohi? SBRRCs and OklahomC ^egionalized *networks must 
have ajc^ounting procedures the same as for LEAs, according to the state 
project coor'dinators. 

All responding state project cooiid|na^ors reported that cooperative 
ESAs must have accounting procedures, except in Colorado. In Alaska, Connecticut, 
Georgi^^ Hassachuflietts, .Nebraska, and Rhode Island, the procedures oust be the 
stme^s jEor LEAs.'^ - ' 
* * 

New lorkj, Ohio, Penniylvania, Texas and Washington require special 
district networks to have state audits, according to the ^tate project 
coordinators^ Pr^ceduires are the same lis for XEAs, except io, New tork. Iowa 
requires^ the ESA, to be audited, but nrot by a state agency. Auditing is 
jjtnntxal^ tn 3 statoftf^,* Ixtanmtal' in 2, and every 2 or 3 ye^ars in one. fill states, 
except Ohio and Washington, allow optional independent audits, which must be 
filed with the state* 

Project coordinators reported required audits for the regionalized 
systems in Ohio^and Oklahoma, with procedures the same^aa in LEAs. Audits are 
annual in Okldlhoma. and every>3 years In Ohio* 

* ^ ' 

Alt cooperative networks, except Nebraska, require an audit, according to 
the state project coordinatqrs. ESAS were using the saoe procedures as LEAs 
in all states, including Colorado, which also calls for independent audits. 
Only 2 stated Specified how^ often the audits bust be done* 
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XII. SUMMARY OP MAJOR FINDINGS 



taxing^utho^ttyt - — 

1. J Only 5 .networks had taxing authority In 1977**78, 4 of which were 

ape'^clal .district systems. No regionalized system had the authority, 
and the Nebraska network was the onlx cooperative type with the 
authority tro tax. There were limitations on the taxing authority 
' In all cases . , ^ ' . 

* y ^ . 

2. Among the 5 networks with taxing authority, there were differences 
as to what xould be supported by taxes. All 5 could certify the 

.levying of only a property tax. Four could certify a tax request 
for ESA facings, 4 could certify for administrative costs, and 
3 could certify for all or some services. 



State funding ; 

• / . 

3. Eighteen of the networks received state monies in 1977*78. Of the 
6 that reported they did not, 4 were cooperative network^. 

4. In 9 of the 11 networks for which state funds were received in both 
1974-75 and 1977*78, the amount of state monies increased/ 
Percentage Increases range from 9 per cent to 284 ^er cent. Illinois 
and Georgia reported slight decreases in state funds. The largest 
p^erce^t^ge Increases were in the regionalized networks. 

5. Seventeen networks were designated as the sole recipient of state 
funds for I or more prd^ram areas. 

6. The primary variable used in state jformula for funding all categories 
of ESA services was the amount o£ the annual ESA appropriation for 
special district ESAs, and the cost of ESA operations in the regional- 
ized systems. Iheve was no predominate variable for the cooperative 

f "ESAs* ^ » 

7. For all ESAs, a formula only for ESAs was used to determine state 
aYd more frsiquentlythan the use of the same formula as for L£As. 
StAte categorical payments, according to ESA services^ were more 
frequent than lump tfum payments, as were direct rather than indirect 
payments^ Cimrent sld payment was reported more frequently than 
reimbursement aid. ^ " K ' 

Fede^l funding ; / , ^ 

8. TWenty-four of the networks received federal -aid in 1977-78. Five 
of the networks that reported receiving no federal monies were 
cooperative systems. 




9. In 12 of the' 13 networks on which there was diita for both 19i 

and 1977-78, the amount of federal aid increased. Percentages ranged i 
from 6 to 646 per cent (Georgia reported a slight decrease.) The 
largest .percentage increase occurred in the regionalized systems, but 
the lar-gett single Increase, per cent Agewlse, was in New York*s ^ 
special district system. 
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10^ None of the ESA networks vere reported deslgnated'^aa the sole 
recipient of federal funds* | 

11. For all services f federal monles^ere taost frequently reported 

flowing Indirectly to^^ie ESAs through the state^ government^ There 
were sctne Instances of direct payment* « * 

12* For all categories of'servlges, la different federal funding , 
\ programs were reported, ' 

Petpet\tagjB distribution of revenues : 
* 

13 ♦ For special district ESAs In 1977-78,. t^je percentage distribution of 
^ aean receipts from all sources was revenue within ESAs, 38 per cent; 

^ revenue from state sources, 41 per 'cent; revenue from federal sources, 

l£{ per cent;* and other sources ^ 3 per cent* 

* 

14* For cooperative networks In 197^-78, the percentage distribution of 
mean receipts from all sources ^as revenue from within ESAs, 36 per . 
* cent; from state sources, 28 per cent; from federal sources,, 28 per T 

cent; and other sources, 8 per cent* 

IS, Special district networks got more of their share of funds from the 
jtate than did the cooperative netwotks, who got a greater share of 
their funds ''from federal sources passed through the SEAs. Both types 
of networks ifecelved similar proportions of their revenue from 
within ESAs and from federal sources paid directly to ESAs. 

Chan8es_ln level of expenditures ; ^ 

16* In 14 of th& 15 networks for which statewide expenditures from all 
sources were reported for both 1974-75 and 1977-78, the amount of 
statewide expendlturds Increased, with percentage increases ranging 
from 20 to 465 per cent* Illinois reported a*sllght decrease* The 
largest percentage increases occurred In the regionalized systems. 
# ~ 

^17* In all of the 12 networks where there was data , on boch 197«-75 and 
1977-78, oti non-federal sources, the amount of expend^?ih^ps 
Increased, with the percentlages ranging from 9 to 358 per cent, 

Id^* "Mea;t anticipated 1977-78 expenditures for special districts ranged * ^ 
from a of $470,000 In Illinois *ta a high of -$8,095,000 In 
^ ' Michigan* The moan for all district^ was $4,938,000* The anticipa- 
ted mean Increased in all special district networks over 1974-75, 
except Wisconsin and Illinois, with the mean Increase at 54 per cent* 
* ■ 

' 19* Anticipated 1977*78 moan expenditures for regionalized systems rangcfl 
from $131,000 In Oklahoma to $1,061,000 'for the New Jersey EIC 
network* The mean w^s -$769,000 for all regional systems* The , 
Increase over 1974-75 was 125 per cent* 

,20. Anticipated 1577-78 mean expenditures fojr cooperative systems ranged 
from $190,000 In Nebraska toja mean for all systems of $2,551,000* 
All cooperative systems Increased their expenditures over 1974-75* 
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spending by ,prograiaB; 



21. Oae-half or more of the executive officers Reported ESA expemdltures 
In 1977 "78 for education of the handicapped^ general administration 
and tsedla and library services, 

22. Special district expenditures for the 26 program areas In the survey 
accounted for about 85 per cent of all reported expenditures^ Coopera- 
tive systems accounted for 15 per cent and re^ylonallzed systems, less 
than 1 per cent, _ ' 

" • ' , 

23. For all ESAs, the progra^ are^ With the largest Reported expendltui^^s 
In 1977-78 wei;e education of Che handicapped ($282,076,000), vocational 
education ($199,097,000,), federal programs ($75,714,000), general 
administration ($74,619,000), data processing ($50,204,000), transdorta- 
*tlon ($40,591, OqO),»medla and library services ($37,427,000), and ^ ' 
evaluation services ($29,638,000). ^ 

■ • 

24. For all ESAs, expenditures In 4 program areas education of. the ^ 
handicapped, vocational education, federal programs and general 
administration acircuntdd for 66 per cent of the expenditures In 

the 26 program areas. ' ^ • , 

25. * For aJLl ESAs, expenditures. In the 8 largest program areas by 

percentages .were: education o'f the handlcipped (34 per cent,) voca- 
tional education (14 per cent/) federal programs (9 per Kent ,) 
general administration (9 per cent,) data processing services (6 per 
cent J t3:an&portatlon services (5 per cent,) media and library 
services (4 per cen^J and evaluation services (4 per ceat*)* 

26. For all ESAs, the largest percentage Increases from 1974-75 to 1977-78 ^ 
were In program area of evaluation sejrvlces, transportation services , 

. purchasing servlcoj, federal programs, alternative schools, bilingual 
education, and personnel services 4 There were decreases In the areas . 
of gifted and talented education, research and development and adult 
education. There were minimal Increaa^ in expenditures for educa-' 
tlon of the handicapped, vocational e(Iu^(»^on, general administration 
and pupil personnel services. 

27. For special district networks, the largest Increases firom 1974-75 to 
1^7*78 were for transportation, purchasing, federal programs, 
evaluation, staff development, bilingual education and alternative v 
schiools. Adult education expenses decreased. There were minimal,, 
increases in the education of the handicapped, vocational ^bication, 
information services^ pupil personnel services, genetal administration 

\d research and development. 



28. The largest pe2;pentage Increases in regionalized networks from 1974-75 
,to 1977-78 wdre for curriculum services, financial servicetf, federal 
programs, evaluation services and education of the handicapped. 

29, For cooperative networks, the largest percentage increase's between 
^ 1974-75 and 1^77-78 were fox; planning services, outdoor and 

envii;oQmental education, data processing, gifted and talented - * 

^ • . • 
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education, financial services, information services and pupil personnel 
services. Decreases were repotted for* curriculum services^. Minimal 
increases were reported for legislative services, a\lult education, 
federal programs ^nd migrant education. ^ 



Methods of payment s 



General administration services were most frequently offered on a 
no-charge basts (67 of 176 ESAs rest)ondlng) or on an LEA pupil 
population basis (55). The most frequently reported methods of pay- 
ment were caShp^ent fr<ra LEAs and partial payment from the 5tate. 

31, Cost allocations and payment methods used by ESA,s differed according 
** to the category of service offered. 

Flscalxmanagement ; * 

il, A majority of the units have borrowing authority, and 63. per cent, of 

them borrowed money at least once since 1974-75- The monies were mostly^ 
used for ^current operating expenses and capital outlays. 

33, 'a majority of the networks (17 of 29) use a state mandated calendar 

for the development of an annual budget- A majority of those not 
required to i^ype such a calendar sere cooperative networks- 

34. Networks are required to folloxi a number of steps in developing 
annual budgets, especially th^ 7) special district networks that 

^ function under state mandated^ procedures. 

■ 35. ESA networks were required to involve a number of groups in the 

development of their annual budgets* both 'Internally and externally- 
The iaost frequently involved ESA level groups were the ESA governing 
boards and ESA advisory groups. Eight networks must involve the SEA, 
including all of the regionalized systems. Executive officers of 
LEAs and l£A governing boards were mentioned frequently as 
participants. 

36. In the approval process, there was also a great deal of involvement 
of grcoips within and without the ESAs. State level officials must ' 
approve 'the budgets of 15 of the networks, including 6 special 
disttg^t networks, 6 cooperative networks and all 7 regionalized 

' networks. LEA officials must approve the budgets of~3 special 

district networks, and 1 of the cooperative networks must have' 
their budgets approved by groups at both the stat6 and local levels- 
No network needed voter. approval. 

37. A substantial majority (24).' of the Networks must use a prescribed 
procedure t a manage their internal fiscal accounting. In 14 of the 
cAsis, the ESA accounting and coding procedures vere similar *to those 

" required of LEAs. 

^ * ■ 

38-. Fourteen networks must have audits conducted by a state agency,^ and 
for 12 of these, the requlreoents for ESAs are similar to those for 
LEAs. . * . ■ 
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FIGURE 13 

t 

TOTAL MEAN REVEMUE OF SPECIAL DISTRICT ESA NETHORXS, 1977-78 



Total Revenue from Utthin ESA 
I Tot^l Kon-federal FrocQ State Sources 



5 Total Revenue From Federal Sour'ce$>^Diregt ESA 
Q Total Revenue Fron Federal Sources From SEAUo ESA 
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?£RC£NTAGfi i)iSTai3UTICN OF «CcI?TS OF 
SPECIAl DISTRICT £SA HETliORKS, 1977-78 
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FIGURE 5 

'£RC£«TAG£ OlSTRiaUTIOIl OF M£.V< .^VEffliE RECEIPTS 
OF iCOPERATIVE £SA lET-^ORKS, 1977-?3 
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'CHAPTER SEVEN 

m 



SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF PROGRAMS AND SERVICES OFFERED BY ESA NETWORKS 



I. INTRODUCTION 

Sooe program area emphases change by type of agency and geography, and 
/ certain trends are developing, such as the provision of direct services to 

students. Ihlff chapter explor-es some of thesQ characteristics. Including: / 

1. An overview and ranking of programs and services, au^ihorlzatlons, and 
those Involved In program planning; 

2. The numbei^ of direct Instructional services offered to LEAs In 
1977-78, the total of those who participated, and a comparison of the 
size of the programs with 197A-75; 

3. The same information for indirect services; 

4. The management services offered by ESAs in 1977 -*78 and a comparison 
with 1974-75; 

5. The services to SEAs and a comp^ison with 1974-75; 
* 6. An overview of services offered to nonpublic schools; 

J 7. Services offered other agencies; 

—-8. Jointly offered programs and services, and the agencies participating; 

9. Locally developed criteria for allocating functions to ESAs; and, 

10. Other characteristics Such as leg^^t tesponslblllty for students and 
, ■ withdrawal of LEAs from ESA progr^. , ^ , 

II. OVERVIEW OF PROGRAMS AHD SERVICES OFFERED BY UNITS IN 1977-78 

The ESAs were surveyed about 26 specific programs areas, and, overall, the 
most frequently offered services in 1977-78 were general administration, 
education of the handicapped, media and library servt?tes and staff development 
iSee Table 23 and Figure 21.) Next in ^ank were ^Information, planning^ evalua- 
tion and gifted and talented education services. Reported 2/3 to 1/2 4s much 
A3 the most frequent se^lces were vocational education, pre -kindergarten 
education, purchasing services, financial services, federal programs, data 
processing, '^nd pupil personnel services. 

In the special dlstrletj , the participating executive officers said that 
their agencies offered most frequently tlje education of the handicapped, media 
• and lilJrary services and general-adm'inistrat ion (See Figure 22.) Reported 2/3 
as much were financial services, information services, pupil personnel, and 
planning sdrvices. The next most offered group were gifted and talented 
edu<;atioa, transportation services, evaluation serylces, pre -kindergarten 
education, personnel seryice/i and adult education. 
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Virtually all of the 4 responding regionalized networks ^reported they 
offered services in the areas of education of the handicapped, giftOiTand 
talented education and^ staff development (See Figure 23.) At least 3/4 of 
the respondents reported offering general adainlstratlonj curclcuJLum 
services » pedia %nd library services » evaluation services » general academic 
instruction, pre •kindergarten services, planning services, research and 
dbvelopment and information services. ^ 

In the cooperative networks, the programs reported offered most frequently 
were general administration, staff ^development and education of the handicapped 
(See Pigxire 24.) Reported with 3/4 of the frequency as these^were pedis and 
library services, curriculum services, and purchasing services. 
• \ 

The most frequently required authorization for programs in the special 
districts was governing board approval, ^bout 1/4 required advisory 
committee authorization. No other authority was reported as* required by more 
than a few ESAs , except for adult education and gifted and talented education. 
Hany of the programs needed state legislative or SEA approval except in the 
areas of purchasing, information services and legislative services. This type 
authorization was needed by at least 3/4 of the special districts offering 

progr^s for the education of the handicapped and adult education. " 

* 

State legislation and SEA regulations were th^ most frequently required 
authorizations f or ^the regionalized networks. If approval was needed from 
local LEAs, it most frequently was by the chief executive officer. 

Executive officers of the cooperative networks reported that ESA governing 
board approval was the most frequently required aut^horization for offering 
programs, with LEA authorization the next most frequent. The exceptions were 
state level authorizations for general administration, vocational education, 
migrant education, general academic instruction, bilingual education and 
* gifted and talented education.' 

Extensive LEA involvement i-n planning in the special districts was 
reported. About 3/4 of the units said LEA executive officers were involved 
in planning in a program area, especially educatic^n of the handicapped, 
planning services, media and library services, personnel services, staff 
development and pupil personnel services. About half the units reported 
involving middle management from LEAs in programs, especially for outdoor and 
enviromental education media and library services j alternative schools, pupil 
personnel Services and research and development. Teathers were involved in 
progriJa planning in about 1/3 of the ESAs with programs, especially for out- 
door and environmental education, media and library services, staff development 
alternative schools, curriculum services and gifted and talented education. 
There was ainimal student involvement in program planning. Only 10 per cent 
of the ESAs reported student involvement, programs mentioned were vocational 
education, alternative 4chools, gifted and talented education, outdoor and 
enviromental education, media and libr«y services and federal programs. 
There also was minimal parent involvement reported, with some major exceptions. 
Nearly half of the ESAs offering education of the handicapped involved 
parents, as did 1/3 of those with programs in the areas of migrant education, 
pre-klndergarten education and gifted and talented- education. The officers 
reported SEA Involvement in program planning In about 1/3 of the ESAs offering 
programs J with the highest proportions in programs for pre**kindergarten 
education, bilingual education, migrant education, education of ttfe handicapped 
and outdoor and -environmental education. 
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In the regionalized systems, about 90 per cent or more of the units 
offering programs Involved LEA executive officers In the planning. Also at 
high levels of Invdlvement were LEA middle management, teachers, students, 
governing boards and parents. t 

In the cooperative networks, the most frequently reported local 
involvement was by LEA executive officers, who participated In 1/2 to 2/3 of 
the ESAs with programs .^^ More than 3/A of the units reported this Involvement 
in prograds for educatfbn of the handicapped, financial services, planning 
services/ staff development, research and development, evaluation services 
and da^/processing. One-fourth to 1/3 of the cooperative units with 
programs reported LEA governing board involvement in planning, especially 
for education of the'handicapped. SEA involvement in planning was reported 
for education of the handicapped, outdoor and environmental education, general 
, academic tnsCructio1:i and federal programs. * 

III. DIRECT IXSTRUCTIOSAL SERVICES OFFERED TO PUBLIC LEAS IN 1977-78 AXD 
CHANGES SINCE 1974-75 ^ 

The IQ highest direct instructional services in 1977-78 r^anked by the 
number of public LEAs receiving the services, were; 

1. ^Education for the physically handicapped (severe speech and language) 

2. Vocational and occupational education (trade) 

3. Educatign for mentally handicapped (trainable) 

4. Education for physically handicapped (homebound) 

5. Voca^tional and occupational education (health related) 

6. Pupil personnel services (psychiatric) 

7. Vocational and occupational education (business office) 

8. Vocational and occupatignal education (agriculture) 

9. Vocational and occupational education (technical) 

10. Educational for mentally handicapped (emotionally severe) 

" Different priorities appear when ranking programs that serve only 
elementary pupils: 

1. Pupil personnel services (psychiatric) 

2. Pupil personnel services (specified others) 

3. ^ Federal programs 

4. Pupil personnel services (dareer education) 

5. Education for physically handicapped (severe speech and language) 

6. Pupil education services (psychological) 

7. Pupil personnel services (social work) ' ^ . - 

8. Outdoor and ehvlronmenjraT education 

9. Data processing (computer assisted instruction) 

XO. Education for physically handicapped (learning disabled) 

Friorities again change when looking at the number of secondary students 
receiving services. Ranked in order were; 

1. Pupil personnel services (psychiatric) 

2. Data processing (computer assisted Instruction) 
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3. Pupil peraounel flervlcea (apeqlfled others) 

4* Pupil 'peraonnel^aervlces (career education) 

5« Federal prograsis' 

6* Pupil peraonnol aervicea (guidance\«nd counaeling) 

7. Vocational and occupational education (trade) 

8. General academic ina true t ion 

9. Education of phya leal Ijr" handicapped (orthopedically) 
JOt^— Puptl^r^nne l-^gvlcea ( d ent al ) 



/ 

According to the number of adulta receiving aervices, the 10 higheat 
ranked direct inatructional services v^re: 

■ ' , y , 

1. Adult education 

2. Federal programa 

3. Vocational and occupational education (trade) 
4^ Pupil personnel aervices (career education) 

5. ^Vocational and occu|Jational education (specified othera) 

6. Pupil personnel tfervicea (paychiatric) . 
7^ Pupir personnel services (specified ottwrs) 
8. Outdoor and environmental education 

9r Pupil peraonnel aervicea (social work) 
10. Vocational and occupational education (business office) 

Moat ESA executive officers reported aubstantial increaaes in the size of 
the direct service program? in 1977-78 compared to 1974-75. Decreaaea were 
infrequent. Thbae decreaaed by 10 pet cent or more included drug, alcohbl, 
itobacco and medical areas; general academic instruction; m'lgrarft education; 
outdoor and envlronsental education; education of the severely emotionally 
handicapped and the* mult Iply-phyalcally handicapped, and vocational and 
occupation education (dlatrlbutlve and technical.) 

Although education of the physically handicapped (severe speech and 
language) ranked higheat In the number of LEAs receiving services fron apeclal 
district networks, vocational occupation dominated the list of the highest 10 
services. More than half of the top 10 vere vocatlon«jL programs. Biese 

' Included trade (2), health related (4), business offt6s (5), agriculture (7), 
technical (8) and hoj^e econoralca (9). Others In the top 10 were education 

, for the physically handicapped hoaebound (3), education for the mentally 
handicapped trainable (5), and pupil personnel services -- psychological (10). 

-The rankings for the number of elementary ^students served were: (See 
Figure 25.) , ^ : ' ' . 

-Ir. Pupil peraottnel aervicea (paychologlcal) 

2* Pupil petaonnel'aervlcea (specified othera) ' • 

. 3. Federal prtfgrama 

\ 4* Pupil personnel aervlcetf (career ^ ducat i<HO 

5. Education for physically handicapped ^severe speech and language)^ 

• 6* Pupil perqotmei aervices (social work) 

7^ Outdoor and environmental education 

8. DatiC proceasing (computer aaaiated inatruction) 

9, Data processing (computer aaaiated Itiatructlon) 

' 10. Education fpr phyalcally handicapped (learning disabled) 



The tahfclhgS' for number of seaJndary scudencs were: 
% . / (^^ ^ 

,Daca proces'sing\(conipucer ^s^ssisced ^nscruccio;f) 1^ 
-2. Pupil personnel' services (p^s^hologtcal) ' ^ * 
3, Pupil pei?SonnelL sel:vlces (careec^ucacion) ' , ' • 
^ -A. - Federal programs, ^ • . 

S*,^ jfti'pit personnel- servi«:es (specified ochers) 
6,-^ c<u4acion for physically hanjdlc^pped (orchopedlcally) 
j\ 'Pupil personnel services (guidance and counseling) •It ' 

Vocational and occupkcional education (crade) 
9, General* academic inscruccion '^ * * 

10 Educattop^for flflysically handicapped (severe speech and language) 

The rankiijgs fot kindergarten chll4ren receiving services yere: 






-Pupil personnel services (psychological) • 
^ ' 2^ Pupil pet^onneV services (specified ochers) 

Educacton of physically handicapped (severe speech and 1 
Pupil persohfiel services (social work) 
Fedexal programs * '•^ • 
MigraHc aducacion * . . ' 

Eupil personnel, ^services (medical) 
Btjucation for mentaflly handicapped (educable) 
"Tupil personnel serviced (dental) 
Educaclonal fojr mentally- }>an^icapj)ed (-craitiable) 

The rankings ftDr ch« number. of adults receiving services were: ^ 

Adulc educ^cion • ^ « . ^ * ^ , " ♦ 

Vocaci<inal and loccupacional education (crade) 
Federal progr^s J- , 

PupJ.1 personnel services (psycholbgrlcal) 
"Jupil personftel services* <specifl^d ochers) 
OUcdoor and ^nviromjenc^l educacion ' * • 

Pupil person^jel services, (career jeducac ion) ^ * ^ 

Vocacional and occupational educacion (business office) 
Vocational and occupaci5nareducaciot\ (^pecifte^ ochers) ^ 
Vocacipnal and occupaclonal educacion (healch re laced) 

The execucive officers whose unics offered direcq| Inscrucclonal services 
•reported subscancial.^lncrease^ in chese services .o^^er 1^74-75 • Ac ieast 90 
per cenc reporced increases in programs for the gifted and calenced, pupil 
personnel services in occupational therapy and specified other areas and 
educacion for che handicapped. Decreases wete reported ihfrequencly . Pro- 





eooclcftialf>,l«idi«tppe^ and oulclply physically. handicapped, and ybcatlonal 
and occupacloml^educacion ON^cribucive and. cechnicai.) ^ 

yiiftudlly none of che responding execucive Officers reporced on 
reciplencs of. direcc inscrucdonal .services- from regionalized necwork^ 
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The rankiiTga oyerafl In cooperatlye units showed that although specified 
help In pupil petaonnel services ranked highest » more than half o£ the top, 10 
aerv^ces were related to education o£ the handicapped (See^^lgure 27 *) The » 
other rankings were pupil personnel 8,etvices (psychiatric)/ (2) , edflcation for 
physically handicapped (severe speech and language) (3)» handicapped (5)» 
education for multiply pf^lcally handicapped (6)» federal programs (7), 
education for B4ucable mentally handicapped (8)» educatlotl for profoundly « 
ooantally^ handicapped (lO)s * ^ ^ * ^ 

The 10 highest ranked d Ire ct;_iix$ true tlonal services according^ to the 
nuaber of elementary students served were: ^ ^ 

^ 1. Pupil personnel services (physical therapy) 

, 21 Pupil personnel serviced (specified others) 

3. Pupil' personnel services ( psycho log'lcal) 

4 . Federal prograos ^ * 

5. BlliA^ual education 

6. Pupil personnel services (social *work) \ ^ 
1 . Pupil personnel services (nursing) ^ 
8. Pupil personnel services '(career education) 

9". Out^loor and environmental education 

10. Education for physically handicapped (severe speech and language) 

The rankings » according to number of secondary students served » were: 
. • * ' * . 

1. Pupil personnel services 
^^2. Federal pxrograms * ^ 

3* Adult educASn " « < 

4. ^ Educate ISn for physically handicapped (others) / . 
5'. Education for^ physlcaljy handicapped (multiply handicapped) 
6. Pupil persdtoel services (psychiatric)' 
77^ Education for emotionally htfndlcappedj/severe) 
8« Pdpll personnel services (social work; 

9« . Education ^or physically handicapped* C^evere speech and language) 
• 10, Pupil personnel services (physical therapy> 



iver 



According to the number of adulps served^ the highest ranking programs 



e: . • • 

1. AdulV edifcatlon . 
« *2»x^upil personnel services (care'er education) I 

3» Pupil personnel services (specified others) , ^ 

4. Vocational and occupatloqiil education (specified others)^ 

5» Federal programs ^ 

6. v6catl6nal and occupational education (health x^elated)' 

7* Outdoor and envlro^nmental education ' 

8. Educational of emotionally handicapped (moderate) 

^9* Gifted and talented education 

10, Pupil perfjonnel services (medical) 

t 4 r > 

" Almost all exocuttvi officers reported changes since 1974-75, but 
Increases in numbers were imall. There vere £ev decreases, but those reported 
decreased 10 per cent or more included social work, education of the otthopedl- 
cally physfcally^handlcapped, brain Injured, aiultlp^||^handlcapped and hooebound 
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XV. mpiRECT INSmUCTlONAL SERVICES 0F3?ERED BY ESA UNITS TO PUBLIC LEAS IN 
1977-78 AND CriANGES SINCE 1974-75 

Media and library services (film library) ranked first among the 23 
Specific Indirect Instructional services Included tn the survey, according to 
the n^ber of public LEAs receiving the services (See Table 24' and Fl^tfre 28.) 
Others were: 

i 

2. Professlopal staff development 

3. Hedla and library services (other Instructional materials) 
fy. Media and H&ary services (curriculum library services) 

5. Pupil dlagno^'s/pr€scrlptlon (learning disabled) 
6^ Pupil" diagnosis/prescription (retardation) 

' Consultants an4 specialists were the personnel most frequently using ^ 
certain Indirect services — curriculum services, data processing, computer 
assisted guidance and ^ach of the 5 categories of pupil diagnosis services. 
However, administrators, supervisors and teachers were reported to use 
these services almost as frequently. Administrators and supervisors were 
the most frequent users of medla-audio-vlsual equipment repay services,, 
research and development and profearslonal staff development /ervlces (consul- 
tants and specialists and teachers used them alinost as frequently.) 
Teachers were the most frequent users of almost all categories of media 
services and data processing (testing, scoring and analysis.) 

^Increases tn programs, and additions of ne« prograas'betMeen 1974-75 and 
1977-78, «ere reported by,60 per cent to 80 per cent of the ESAs offering 
Indirect services. -A fe«, reported decreases, but only one —-TV tape produc- 
tion -/-.was reported by more than 10 per cent of the ESAs. 

The 6 highest ranking Indirect Services offered to public LEAs by 
special district networks, according to the numberof LEAs served, «ere: 

1. Media and library services (fj-lm library) 

2. Madia a# library services (other Instructional materials) 

3. Media and library services (curriculum library services) 
A. Profes?15nal sta^ff development • 

*^ 5. Pupil diagnosis/prescription p.eatnlngN^dlsabled) ; ; 

6. Pupil dlagnos^s/presc^lptlon (retardation) 

Consultants and specialists most frequently iTsed curriculum "services, 
data processing-computer assistance guidance services, media production center 
services attd 4 categories of public diagnosis services (these «ere- almost 
equally popular «lth administrators and supervisors and teachers.) Admlnlj^ 
trators and supervisors «ere the most frequent users of audl<),vt3ual equip-' 
ment repair services, evaluation services, federal programs, planning 
services, research and development, professional staff development and pupil 
diagnosis/physically handicapped services. Data ptocesslng services were 
used most frequently bj teachers. 

»* 

Most ESA executive fleers reported expansion of, or additions to, 
indirect services bet«een 1974-75 and 1977-78. Increases «ere reported «tfll 
over 1/2 of the ESAs offering Indirect services. . 
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The 6 highest ranking indirect services provided to lEAs, by number 
receiving cheo, reported .by rejlonallzed networks werei (See Flgufe3Q) 

1. Profeaslonel staff deveioptaent 

2. Planning services * ^ ^ 
, 3, Media and llbrarjt services (curriculum library) " ■ ^ 

4. Hedla. and. library services (other instructional materials) 

5. Evaluation services ^ . , ■ 

6. Research and development 
• * * 

All indirect services were u^ied aboju^t the same by administrators and 
supervisors, consultarits and spj&clalists and teachers. Most officers of units 
offering the servl^ces reported increases or additions in every category of 
^ indirect • services between H974'75 and 15)!7-78. 

The rankings of Indirect services. in cooperative units, according to the 
number of LEAs i:eceivlng them, were: 

1. Pupil diagnosis /pre script ion (learning disabled)^ . x 

2. Pupil diagnosis/prescni^ption (retardation) 
3 J Professional staff deveiopn^ant • i 

4. Pupir diagnosis/prescription (emotionally fdisturbed) 

5. Pupil diagnosis/prescription (physically t(pndicapi^d) ' ' " . 

6. * Media and librar^y services (film library)? • . , 

Consultants and specialists most frequently used curriculum services, 
evaluation services, professional staff development and all categories of 
pupil diagnos la/ prescript ion services. Administrators and .supervisors were • 
the molt frequent users of audla-visual repair. Teachers, consultants and 
specialists, and admtnlstr-ators and supervisors equally used m(53t categories 
of medlA services and data processing (computer assisted guidance.)' 

Well ov^?^2 of the ESAs with an indirect service reported an 
increase in programs between 1974-75 and 1977-78, and most officers reported 
Additional programs.-' ' ' 

. ■ 

V; MANAGElffiKr SERVICES OFFERED BY ESA UNITS .10 PUBLIC LEAS I? 1977-78 AND 
CHANGES SINCE 1974-75 ^ ' * • ^ 

Of the 38 specific management services provided by ESA^ to LEAs, these 
ranked highest by number of ESAs offering them were:^ (See Table 26.)^ 

It St^ff development for admlni-stratora ' / ; 

^ 2. Data prodessing of financial reports . * ■ - 

3. Pupil' personnel nservices on attendance . ^ - • 

4. 'Purchasing 

5.. Staff development of supervisors ^ ^ 

' ' 6f Data processing services for payroll checks ' / 

-7. Certification *^ • ' " • 

8. Information services * . ^ \ ^ 

• * * . I 

' At least 2/3 o£ the executive officers reported that programs had 
Increased or been Added s^nce 1974-75, The e^tceptions were busing, facilities 
*and certification. At least ?0 pert cent of the officer^ reported an increase 
xn servicei for federal program coordination, staff devdlopraent for supervisors 
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and maintenance aspects o£ ttan^pottaclon. Decreases werft very infrequent. 



rai 

special district network management services to public LEAs* The ranking wa 



I DiitA. processing sexrvlces o£ various types docnlnated th^ ranking o£ 



I* Staff developfDent (administrators) 

2« Pupil personnel ^^services (attendance) * 

3* Data processing services (financial reportsO 

A« Data processing services (payroll checks) 

S« Pupil personnel services (grade reporting) 
6* ^t!*i;^lcatlon 

. 7, DataprcTcesslng services (prepacajtlon^of reports) 

8* Data processing services (encumber ance accounting) 

At least 2/3 of the responding officers reported that programs had been 
expanded or added to since 1974-^5* The exceptions were Information servlceSjj^ 
transportation licensing^ busing and schedules^ purchasing^ financial services 
(budget) and certification. Decreases were reported Infrequently with only 2 
services (recruitment and busing) reported by at least 10 per cent of th^ 
officers « 

Various aspects of sta££ development were the most frequent services ^iven 
to public LEAs by the regionalized networks* Out of 38 specific management 
services « the 7 top*ranked ones were: 

1* Staff development (administrators) 
2* Staff development (supervisors) 
3* Information services . « 

4. Staff development (board members) 

5. Evaluation services 

6* Planning services * ' ^ 

7. ^^^^f development (classified) 

* » 

VirtXially every regionalized network officer reported that management 
services had Increased in size and/or had been added since 1974*75. 

No^one management service dominated those offered to public L^s by the 
cooperative networks in 1977-78 ♦ Of the 38 services surveyed, the 8 highest 
ranking ones were:, • - 
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1\ Purchasing' 

2; Staff development, (administrators)^ 

Plantilng* services * ' 

* 4* Fed&T^al program coordination* ^ . - 

5* Staff development (supervisors) ^* * . 

6. Research and development * * ^ " ^ 

7 • Svaluatlrt^servlces . > 

8. Media and library services * 

Most executive officers reported that management programs had increased 
In size, or i^w ones added, since 1974-75 ^ , ' 
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VI. SERVICES .TO THE SEA OFFERED BY ESAS IN 1977-78 AND CHANGES SINCE 1974-75 

Providing data on school districts to the SEA was the management service 
most frequently appearing on the list of highest ranking services for all 
ESA5. Of the ,31 specific services In the survey,- the 8 at the top overall 
were: (Sec Table ^7.) 

1. Personnel servlc&K^certlf Icatlon) 

2. School district data' (financial,) ^ 

J.* School district data (personnel) ^ ^ , ^ 

• 4. Information services ' . • * 

5. Direct instructional services (high school equivalency) 
6* School district data (demographic) 
7. School district data (organization) 
8* Federal programs coordination 

Nearly all executive officeifs reported that services to SEAs had expanded, 
or been added to, since 1974-75 (2/3,) The exceptions were personnel services 
i.recruitment, certlf ica^tion) and transportation (busing,) At least 90 per cent 
reported increases qr additional servlrces in the areas of data processing, 
media and library services, federal program coordination, planning services 
and financial services on federal programs. In none of the 31 areas did as 
many as 10 per cent of the executive officers report a decrease in sex^vlces. 

More than half of the highest ranking services provided SEAs ^by special 
district networks involved school disctict data. The rankings were: 

1. Personnel services (certification) 

2. School district data (financial) 

3. School district data (personnel). ^ 

4. Direct instructional serviced (hifeh school equivalency) 

5. Schpol district data (organizational) 

6. Financial services (payments to LEAsV 

7. School district data (demographic) ^"-^ 

8. School district data (instructional programs) 

Two-thirds of the executive officers reported an increase In program size 
or new programs for nearly all <Jf the listed dftrvices to SEAs. At least 90 
per cent of the respondents reported such growth fot federal program coordina* 
tion, data processing services (school district data,) instructional pro- 
grams, personnel services (negotiations and financial services) and fexleral 
, programs. In none of the 31 specific' services did as many as 10 per cent of 
the officers report a 'decrease in service. ^ ' ' 

At least 10 per cent of the officers of the regionalized networks reported 
i services provided to SEAs; ' ^ . ' * 

1. Information services t 
' 2. Federal program coordination *. ^ 
' 3. Staff development 

Virtually every officer responding to thp survey reported an increase in 
Ipograms, or additions to them, since 1974-75, with 3 categories of personnel 
services the cTnly area where decreases were reported to have occurred. 
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As the cooperat Ive networks, no service was reported by at: least 10 per 
* cent of the responding executive officers* At least l^^nlt each In Colorado, ' 
Georgia, Indiana, Maryland, Kassachusetts, Minnesota and West '^Virginia 
reported services to the SEA. Most of them reported Increases' cocapared to 
1974-75. ^ ' . 

% 

VII, SERVICES OFFERED SONPUBUC SCHOOLS IN 1977-78. 

Of the 24 specific services provided by ESAs to nonpublic schools, the 6 
highest ranking ones .were: (See Table 28 and Figure 320 

1» Media and library services 
2, Education of the handicapped 
- 3. Staff ^velopment; 
4, Federal) programs ' ' ^ 

5- Curriculum services 

6. Vocational and occupational education 

In the special district networks, the rankings were the same overall, 
except that federal programs and staff development switched their order (See 
Figure 330 As for the funding of services to nonpublic schools , media and 
library services were most frequently reported as funded from nonpublic 
sources. State iuSHlng dominated for education* of the' handlca\)ped (followed 
closely by federal funding), curriculum services, gifted and talented education 
pupil personnel services, textbook supply, planning services, research and 
development, transportation services and informat^lon services. Federal ^ 
funding was most frequently reported for bilingual education and pre- 
kindergarten education • State and federal funding were reported e<iually 
for^nlgrant education and school lunch programs • 

^ f n the regionalized networks," the ranking of services to nonpublic 
^"schools according to the number of ESAs offering the services was headed by 
these 7 areas:' /See -Figure 34,) 

1, Eva^luatlon services 

2, ^ Curriculum services 

3, Education of the handicapped 

4, Media and library services 

5, Staff development 

' 6, Information jservlces * 

7. Federal programs 

The state was the moat frequently cited source of funding for evaluation 
'services and staff development. State and federal sources were reported with 
similar frequency for education of the handicapped, tnedla and library 
nervlccs, and curriculum services and information services. State funding 
dominated for planning services, researdi and development, purchasing and 
transportation. State 'and federal funding were reported with the, same 
frequency for vocational and occupational education, alternative schools, 
bilingual education, general academic instruction, pupil personnel services, 
school lunch program', and personnel services. 

In the ^cooperative networks, of the 24 specific services provided by ESAs 
to nonpublic schools. -the 6 highe.st ranking ones were: (See Figure 35) 
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I- Media and library services ' . 

2. Staff developoent 
^ 3/^ Curriculvm services 

* ' 4. Education of the handicapped 

5. Purchasing sei^lces . 

6. Federal programs^ * ' ' , ^ 

Konpublic LBA sources vere aost frequently mentioned as funding for media 
and library services, staff development, curriculum services , and purchasing 
services « Federal, state and public sources vere cited equally as funding 
for education of the handicap^d, Konpublic I£A funding was the most frequent 
method of payment for environmental education and personnel services. Public 
LBA funding was ^e most frequent source for paymc^nt for migrant edycaticn* 
Public and nonpublic LEA funding vere equally reported as funding sources for 
. vocational and occupational education, bilingual education and general 
academic instruction. State and nonpublic i;EA sources vere reported with 
similar frequency for funding of research and development and data proces^slng/ 

'J . . • * ' ^ • 

VIII. SERVICES OFFERED AGEKCIES OTHER THAN LEAS AND THE SEA IK 1977*78 AND 
CHANGES SINCB 1974-75 • * " ^ 

* 

Overall^ of the 37 specific jservices provided by agencies other than 
SEAs and LEAs by the , education service^ agencies, the 8 Mghest ranJdjig ones, 
according to the nuadber of ESAs offerijig them, vere« (See Table 29) 

1. Indirect instruction (n^dia and library services) - 

2. Direct instruction (adult education, high school equivalency) 

3. Direct instruction (adult education — Job-entry training) 

4. Direct instruction (adult education " basic) 

5. Direct instruction (adult education — Job updating) 

6. 4Ianagement services (use of ESA facilities) 

7. Direct instruction (adult education —^career planning) 

8. Management services (information services) 

In the special district^ networks > direct instruction In adult education 
V dominated the 9 specific services offered to other agencies. The ranking 
vas : 

/ 

1. J)irect instruction (adult education «- high school equivalency) 

2. .-Direct instruction (adult education *- Job-^ntry training) 

3. Indirect Insertion (media and library services) 

4. J Direct instruction* (adult education -* basic) 

^ 5^ Direct instruction (adult education — Job updating) 

6/ Management services (use of ESA facilities) 1l^ 
7. Direct instruction (adult education career planning) 
, 8. Direct instruction .(adult education counseling and testing^ 
9« Managenent services (inforoation services) 

* * 
^ Of the 37 specific secvicea offered other agencies by the regionalized ' 
networlca, thi highest ranking ones, reported by at least 10 per cent of the 
executive officers, weret 

1. Management services (information serviced) 

2. Indirect instruction (curriculum planning) 

3* Indirect instruction (staff developoent training of instructors) 
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In the cooperat Ive , netvotki , the onlji lervlce to other agencies reported 
by At leatt 10 4>er cent^^of the executive officers was media and library services 

IX. JOINTLY, OFFffiED PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 

^ About half of the special district ttetvork% which responded reported 

Joint prograsis with other agencies, especially those in Iowa, Michigan and 
Oregon (See Table 30.) Most frequently programs were offered with another 
ESA (2/3.) One-half offered Joint prograas with a post -secondary institution, 
and over 1/3 offered programs with another public agency, an LEA and with the 
SEA* Less frequent were joint programs with, nonpublic schools or a^encies^ 
> • 

In the regionalized networks,, about half of the officers in 3 of the 4 
participating networks reported joint prograias. Most of these were with a^ 
post-secondary institution. ^ 

About 1/3 of the offi^rs of cooperative networks reported joint pro- 
grams with other agencies « Nearly half of these were with post-secondary 
institutions, an I£A, another ESA, the SEA or another public agency. Only 
Colorado had joint programs with nonpublic schools or agencies. 

X. LOCALLY DEVELOPS) CRITERIA FOR ALLOCATING FUNCTIONS TO ESAs 



Few executive officers of any of the 3 types of ESAs reported the use 
of locally dev^eoped written criteria for allocating functions to the £3A« 
"^Thia was reported by at least 10 pec cent of the XSAs In New York, Oregon and 
Pennsylvania, and about 1/3 of the partlcipatlngi units In Texas and washing- 
ton. Virtually non^e %«re reported from the regionalized networks, or from 

the cooperative networks. 

•<• 

XI. OTHER PROGRAl^ING CHARACTERISTICS 

TWO other characteristics were explored in the ^desa^pti^ve study: 

T 

Legal responail?ility for students enroyiedic ESX^rograos - Less 
than 10 per cent of the special district units participati>ig in the study 
reported that the ESA has final legal responsibility for stoflents receiving 
direct serv,ices. The only states where it was significant were Michigan^ 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, where at least 1/4. have legal responsibility. None of 
the regionalized networks that reported on this item had final legal responsi- 
bility. In the cooperative networks, most of. ^the officers reported that the 
ESA does not have final legal responsibility for students receiving Instruct 
tional services. 

Conditions for late withdrawal by LEAs in ESA proj^ams - In* the 
special district units, about 1/2 of the responding officers reported the 
LEA was obligated to pay for late withdrawal from a service. Most officers 
reported this requirement in Michigan, New York, Washington and Wisconsin, 
This was required by Legislation or SEA regulations in New York. \!^irtually 
aU of the regionalized networks of the 4 In the survey reported that LEAs 
are no^obligated to pay when a service is requested, and then later the 
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request is wlthdra\Ai* In the coopetatlve units » at least 2/3 of the executive 
officers responding reported reqairenoents In Colprado^ Alaska, Indiana and 
Hacyland for the LEA to pay for withdrawal • ESA by-laws' usually established 
, authority for this practice* - ^ 

XIV SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 

Overall ' ' * ' 

1. Twelve of the 26 program areas In this eurvey were reportedly offered 
' l>y a tnijority of the 314 participating units. These were in descending 

order, general administration^ education o( the handicapped^ media and 
library servioss, staff developments curriculum services^ Information 
'services^ planning services gifted and talented education^ vocational and 
occupational education^ pre ^kindergarten education and purchasing services. 

2. In the special district networks > 4 additional program areas were 
reportedly offered by a majority of the 208 participating units: data 
pt^^ces8lng> financial services > pupil personnel and federal program 
servljces. 

3* In the regionalized' networks > 3 additional program areas were 
reported offered by a majority of the 36 units: genQ^al academic « 
instruct ion> research and development and financial serVices* 

' Authorization axvd participation in planning: 

4. E^A' governing board authorization was most frequently reported as 
Required for the units to offer programs in all areas. Of 24 areas > 
governing board authorization was required b^ at least 2/3 of the ESAs 
offering services in those areas* ESA advisory cocsmittee authorization was 
* needed by 10 to 25 per cent of the ESAs with programs in those areas » and 

state -level or SEA authorization was needed by 40 to 70 per cent of the 
ESAs offering the services. From 30 Co 60 per cent of the ESAs offering 
services in all program areas needed the approval of the LEA board or 
executive officer.^ LEA executive officer participation in ESA program 
planning was reported for 65 to 80 per cent of the ESAs* Other pafticipa^ 
tlon rates In program planning: TeacKers (15 to 30 per cent); L^ 
governing boards ^(15 to 2^^r cent); SEA participation (15 to 30*per cent^ 

Direct instructional services i 

5* * The 10 direct Instructional services with the largest numbers of LEAs 
receiving services in descending order were, education^f the handldapped 
(severe speech and language) » vocational and occupational education (trade) » 
education of th^ mentally handicapped (trainable)^ education of the 
physically handicapped (home bound) > vocational and occupational education 
(health related)^ pupil personnel. services (psychiatric), vocational and 
occupational education* (business office), vocational and occupational 
edaC4tion (agriculture), vocational and oci:upatlonal education (technical), 
- and education of the mentally handicapped .(^otionally severe.) 
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6, The 10 direct Instructional services vith the largest numbers of 
elementary students receiving services were, in descending order: pupil 
personnel services (psychiatric — 159,851), pupil personnel services 
(specified others), federal prbgraas', puptl personnel services (career 
education), education of the physically handicapped (severe speech a^d 
language), pupil personnel services (psychological), pupil personnel 
services (social vork) , outdoor and environmental education, data 
processing (computer assisted instruction), and education for physically 
handicapped (learning disabled 17,045.) • - - 

7, .The 10 direct instructional services vtth the largest number of 
secondary students receiving services veres pupil personnel services 
(p.sychiatric — 103,^039), data processing (computer assisted instruction), 
pupil personnel services (specified others), pupil personhel services 
(career education), federal programs, pupil personnel services (guidance 
and counseling), vocational and occupational Education (trade), general 
academic instruction, education of physically tailidicapped (orthopedically) 
and pupil personnel services (social vork 17,921.) 

8. The 10 direct instructional services with the largest numbers of 
pre -kindergarten studentdyTeceiving services vere: pupil personnel 

■ services (career educatton^--00,000) ^ pupil personnel services 

(psychiatric), federat programs, pupil personnel services (specified 
. * others), education of the physically handicapped (severe speech and ^ 
language), pupil personnel services (social Kotk) , migrant education, 
pupil personnel services (medical), educatioh of the mentally handicapped 
(educable), and pujfil persontxel se;rvices (dental.) - 
. 

9. The 10 direct instructional services vith the largest numbers of 
aduUs receiving services vere: adult education (110,929), federal 
programs, vocational and occupational education (trade), pupil personnel 
services (career education), vocational and occupation edtication 
(specified others), pupil personnel services (psychiatric), pupil 
personnel services (specified others), outdoor and environmental , , 
education, pupil personnel services (social vork) and vocational and 
-occupational education (business ♦office 1,541,) 

10. Sie executive officers reported substantial increases in the size of 
the programs offered by -their ESAs in 1977^78 compared to 1974-75. Fev 
decreases v^'re noted. 

Indirect Instructional services ; 

11. The 6 Indirect Instructional services vlth the largest number of 

LEAs receiving services were: nedia and library services (film library — 
4,932), professional staff developoent, media and library services, pupil 
diagnosis (learning disabled), 9fA pupil diagnosis '(retardation - 3,861.) 
From 60 to 80 pe? cent of the LEAs offering services reported increases in 
the programs compared to 1974-75. r 

Management services ; 

12. The 8 specific management services offered 6y the largest nuoben 
of ESAs vere: staff developoent (administrators - U7), data processin 
(financial reporxs); pupil personnel services (attendance), purchasing. 
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staff development (supervisors)^ data processfng (payroll checks)^ 
certification and Information services (96)* In 60 to 80 per cent of the ^ 
ESAs offering the services^ there had been an increase^ or additions to, 
services since 1974-75. Programs areas expanding the most rapidly wece 
federal program coordination^ staff development (supervisors) » and 
transportation (maintenance.) Expanding more slowly were transportation^ 
(busing)^ facilities and certification^ Few decreases were noted. 

Services to state education agencies ! 

13.. the 8 services to state educatlorv agencies offered by the largest 
number of ESAs were! personnel .services (certification,-- 47), s<;hool 
district data (financial), school district data (personnel), livformatlon 
services, direct instructional services (high school equivalency), school 
district data (demographic), school district data (organizational), and 
federal program coordination^ (34) . Sixty to 80 per cent o'f the ESAs t 
reported Increases In programs and/or additions to them, .compar ed t o 1974-75 
Programs expanding more rapidly were d^ta processing, media and library 
services, federal program coordination, plannln^^ services and financial 
services on federal programs. 




Services to nonpublic schools and agencies : 

r4. The 6 services to nonpublic schools offered by the/ largest number 
of ESAs were media and library services (136;, education of the handicapped, 
staff djevelo^ent, federal programs, curriculum services and vocational 
and occupational education .(5Q). 

Services- to agencies other than LEAs and SEAs ; r 

15. the 8 services to agencies other than LEAs and SEAs offered by the 
largest number of ESAs were Indirect instruction (media and library ^ / 

services ~ 41), direct Instruction /adult education, high school '/ 
equivalency), direct instruction (job-entry training), direct Instruction 
(adult education, basic), direct Instruction (adult education, job 
updating), mdnagen^nt services (use of ESA facilities), direct Instruction 
(adult education, career planning), and management ser^^lces (information 
services — 25).. . :^ ^ ' . ^ 

Joint programs : • \ * • ^ 

16. About 1/2 of the executive of fleers indicated thetr units offered . 

^ programs jointly with another agency In 1977-78- This was most prevalec^W 
In the -special district networks, both in frpquertcy of use and in the 
per cent of agencies participating in joint ^programs. The practice was 
least extensive in regiona^llzed networks* The variety of other agencies . 
was broad and Included in order of frequency, another ESA, post-secondary 
institution, and another public agency. 

LQgal responsibilities ; 

m * 

17. Only 20 executive officers In 8 different networks Indicated their 
ESAs h^d legal responsibility for school-age students receiving all of 
Choir direct instructional Mrvlcea froa the ESA. Legal responsibility 

• usually stays with the LEA where the student holds residency. 
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USLZ 23 RANKING OP "26 PROGRAM AREAS OFFERED BY ESA NBTWOJ^ 
IK 1977-78, BY NUMBER OF UNITS OFPERIHG PROGRAMS* 
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FIGURE 21 

NUMBER OF ESA'UNITS OF AUtYPES OFFERING SERVICES 

in 

TWENTY-SIX PROGRAM AREAS IN 1977-78 
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, Number of ESA Units 
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A ' - FIGURE 22, 

'number of special d-istrict Es/t units offering services' 

IN . ' 

TWENHtSW -program areas in 1977-78 
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FIGURE 23 

V 

NUMBER OF REGIONALIZED SEA/ESA UNITS OFFERING SERVICES 

IN- . ^ * . - . 

^ . TWENTY-SIX PROGRAM AREAS IN 1977-78 
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FIGURE 24 

NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE ESA UNITS OFKRING SEfJVlCES. 

•IN 

• ' P^EMTY-SIX PROGRAM' AREAS IN 1977-78 " 
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n^x 26 
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lABLE 24 BASmG OP IHDI2ECT IKSTRDCTIOKAL SERVICES OFmZD BY ESA 
NEItfOm, BI NOMBER OP LEAs RECEIVIKC SERVICES IK 1977-78 
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FfGURE 28 

t 

-t HUHBER OF ESA UHITS OF ALL TYPES 0FFEWH6 SERVICES IH THIRTY-EIGHT 
• IHOIRECT IHSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAH AREAS fN »977-78 




n-314 ESA UnUs of All Types 
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HmV( OF SPECIAL OISTRia £SA UNITS CFFERL% SERVICES Ifi THIRn-EIGHT 
INDIRECT IHSTRUCTICKAC PROGRAH AREAS IK 1977-73 
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- FIGURE 30 

NUMBER OF REGIOflALIZED SEA/ESA UNITS OFFERING SERVICES .I*N TWENir 
INDIRECT INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM AREAS IN 1977-78 . 
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FIGURE 51 



HUHOER OF COOPERATIVE ESA WITS OFFERIHG SERVICES IH THIRTY-EIGHT 
INDIRECT IHSTRUCTIOtmL PpOGRA/l AREAS IH 1977-78 
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TABU - SIA^XIKG or SERVICES TO $EA 'Of ?fcRSO; BV ESA NZTWORJCS, 
♦ »y ^UHBER or SSAs OffERIHC SERVICES IK 1977-73 
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SUHKISfG or ^ZIOGRAMS AND SZRVSCZS TO SCHOOLS QTTt^O 

a^fy^SA sfzrxoRjcs, 5y xchbcr or rsA orrsstzvo services in 1977-73 
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^FIGURE 32 



NUMBER OF ESA UNITS GF ALL TYPES OFFERING SERVICES IN TWENTY-FOUR 
PROiSRAM AREAS TO NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 1977-78 



Program Area 



Educ. Pupils w/Hand* Cond, 
Vocational/Occupational 
Al ternative School s - 
Bilingual Education 
General Academic Instr. 
Gifted/Talented / 
Migrant Education 
Outdoor/Environmental 
Pre-kindergarten Educ* 
Pupil Personnel Services 
Xurriculunf Services 
Media Services 
S»taff Developcneat^ 
Textbook Supgily 
Planning Services - 
Research and^ Development 

Ev£^uation S.ervt^ces ^ 
Data Processing 
School Lunch 
Personnel Services^ 
\ Purchas^ing Services 
Transportation Services 
Information Servicfts 
Federal Program . 
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FIGURE 33 



, NUMBER OF SPECIAL DISTRICT ESA UN ui' OFFERING SERVICES IN 
TWENTY-FOUR PROGRAM AREAS TO NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 1977.-78 
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FIGURE 34 

§ 

, NUMBER OF REGIONALIZED SEA/ESA UNITS OFFERING SERVICES 

. * IN 

THEHTX-THREE PROGRAM AREAS TO NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 1977-78 



Program Area 



Number ESA Units 
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FIGURE 35 - ' 

NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE ESA UMITS CTFFERING SERVICES IN TWENTY-TWO 
PRQOm^ AREAS TO NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 1977-78 
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TABLS 29 

yLXUJUua or szt^zczs to acszcctes cra^R thasi uas aiio ths ssa 
orrERio sr siaKssR or ssAs orrsKiiiG se^vicss in i977»78 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 



I, INTRODUCTION 



SELECTED STAFFLNG CHARACTERISTICS 

* * 



Increasing deoands froo local districts, as well as added oandates 
the ss^ate level, have led to Increases in the staffs of ESAs generally in 
the past few Tears, However, the p^centage of staff nenbers xemalns 
l4j:gely concentrated In a few states. This chapter present^s selected 
staff xhaActerlstlcs, Including: * ^ 

* ' I, Staffing patterns of ESAs by'prograo^ area, ranking of prograo 

areas- accord-lfi^ to nuaber of staff, changes In staffing patterns 
and their causes, starff funded with federal nonles and joint ' t 
eoploTaent practices; ' ^ ' ^ 

* 

2/ Certification and tenure practices; 

* 

■ ■ 
3* Collective bargaining practices; 

^* Staff evaluation prajctlc^s; and, ^ 

5. Other itecis, including staf^ development programs, criteria used In 
salary schedules, cooparl^on of £SA and LEA salaries, contract Issues 
and the screwing of candidates for ^SA aanageaent positions. 




II* STAFFING PATTERNS IN 1977-78 AND CHANGES SINCE 1974-75, BY PROGRAM SfeA 



^ . . Generally, nearly 1/2 of the fxilli-tioe equivalent staff nenbers of 

the 26 ESA networks responding to this phase {>f ^the study were In tt>e area 
of education of the handicapped (See Table 31 and f'^gure ^6.) Second In 
the nuaber of staff personnel was vocational and occupatfbnal «ducation,\ 
followed closely by adult education. Less than 5 per cenC of the staff | 
aeabefs^ were assigned to general ESA adstinlstration; Afte^ that caoe, in! 
descending order of noabers, pre**klnde):garten education ank cnedia and li- 
brary servljce^ (3 per cent of the total staff), data processing, federal 
prograas, pupil personnel and curriculum services* ^ None of the other \^\. 
pragraa areas eoployed as oany as '2 pec cent of the* total ESA full-tine 
staff. ' , . ■ - 

The special district networks eo^loyed 90 per cent of the total full- 
tlae equl^valent ESA staff aenbers (See Figure 38.) The ranking of program 
ateas^by total fu^-tlne equivalent staff closely cotresponds to the rSn)c* 
. Ing of all ESAs* Nearly 1/2 were in the area of education df the handi- 
capped* / . 

/ 

^/Zn t^e regionalized networks, the respondents represented about 11 
* pei? cent of the tot^l ESAs, reported employing only 1;6 per cent of the 
total ntimbtr of fulX*tlne staff oeabers. The ranking dlff^r^ slightly 
1^ from ESAs as a whole* The largest number staff members were employed ' 
In xhe area of education of th^e handicapped (about 1/3 of the total*) 
About 15 per cent of the staff was employed in the^ area of general adain- 
^ istration, and jibd'ut 5 per Cent to 10 per cent were eapliyed in the pro- 
gTM areas oj? vocational and occupational education, general acadeoic in- 
struction, cunr^uloQ services, and federal programs* Xbout 2/3 of the 
y >taf£ ocabers were consaltants— the renainde? were supervisors and adnin- ^ 
yKJC stratora and classified, Ataff t ' . 



Over 20 per cent of the re3pondi.ng ESA executives represented cooperative 
networks and reported $bout 8 per cent of the total ESA 4taff members"! The 
ranking was somewhat different from that f or, SSAs generally. The area of 
education of the handicapped employed aboUt 45 per cent of the total. Ranked 
second nas adult educdtioa^ employing about 10 per cent*^ More than 5 per cent 
were assigned to general administration, no otHer program had 5 per cent or more 
of the staff. Nearly half of thfe staffs wer'e teachers and teacher aids. 

. 

I^umerous program areas had staff member increases between 1974-75 and 
1977-78. Those reported from half or more of the ESAs were education of the 
handicapped, vocational and occupational education, adult education,, migrant 
education, pre-kindergarten education, pupil personnel services, media and 
library services, data p.rocessing, financial services and federal programs. 
Ninety per cent of the ESAs reported an increase in staff education of the 
handicapped. One-chird- to 1/2 of the ESAs reported staff Increases fo,r 
general administration, general academic instraction, environsientAl education, 
evaluation_services, planning, research and development, staff development, 
information, personnel, purchasing and transportation services. At least 10 per 
cent of the officers reported decreases in staffing in bilingual education,' 
general academic ms'truction, envirotimental education and curriculum services^ 

The most frequently cited reason for st^iff increases was requests from 
LEAs, especialiy for vocational and occupational education, bilingual educa- 
tion, general academic instruction, gifted and talented education, environmental 
education, pupil personnel services, Curriculum services, media and library 
services,, dat^ processing, evaluation, planning, research and development, 
staff development and legislative 'services* Shift in local funds was the least 
frequently cited cause fpr staff changes. 

Almost matched m frequency ^s a reason for staff ^increases we#e changes 
in legislation and/or state regulations, and changes in federal guidelines. 1 
Where the former was cited, a shift in state fund? acCompanle^d the state -level 
changes. At least 1/3 of the participating executive officers reported staff 
increases to handle expansion pf the handicapped and bilingual education. 

Xn the special district netwoi^gs , staff changed closely followed the 
overall pattern. Decreases in staffing were reported by some ESAs in most 
programs, jbut this exceeded, 10 ^per cent or mqre ESAs only in the areas of 
general academic instruction, etiv irotmental education, #pupil personnel services* 

Half or more of the 9fficers in the regionalirzed systems reported staff 
increases m the area's of general administration, education of the handicapped, 
vocational and occupational education, bilingual education, general academtc 
instruction, pre-kindergarten education, pupil personnel serv.ices, curriculum 
sftryj^es, media and library services and information sefvi<res. Nfo decreases 
were^Btoorted in any program area, nor was any one ctfuse for ^taff increases 
cited with any fre^juency --•'except that changes in legislation and/or state 
regulations had caCuses inAreases for general administration and education of 
the handicapped. ^ ; ^ 

In t>ie ^co operative networjcs, half^r more of the ESAs Reported staff 
increases for education of the handicapped, adult education, alternative ^ 
schools, g^ner^l academic Instruction, environmental education, pup^il 
personnel services, planning, research and development , ^ Information, 
legislative 'and transportation services.. There were numerous decreases, but 
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10 per cent or more of the ESAs reported decreases only for bilingual education, 
general academic instruction, migrant education, curriculum, planting, informa* 
tion, transportation services ^nd federal programs. ^ 

• 

As to staff supported by"lEejder'al funds, some special district ESA execu- 
tive officers in all states, except Illinois, reported usljig federal money to 
employ full-tijne administration and supervisory perso*nnel» One-fourth to 1/2 
of these responding from Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, Tafias, Washington 
and Wisconsin used federal money for staffing. The funds were used infrequent ly_ 
to employ part-tinje administrative and supervisory personnel* The average per 
cent of admini^trat'iife and supervisory staff employed with federal funds ranged 
from about 5 per cent in Iowa*and New York to almost 3D per cent tnXexas, 
Washington and Wisconsin. In all states, the number of units using federal 
money for staff by the federal level is small, but half of the responding units 
in Iowa, Michigan, New York and Pennsylvania reported using federal funds for 
full-time teacher salaries. The portion funded by federal monies i? more than 
40 per cent in the Ohio ESAs and in 2 Washington ESAs, and .almost 100 per cent 
in 4 Texas ESAs. All states reported increases In using federal funds for 
teacher salaries. ^ # * ■ 

' II 

In the regionalized networks, most Massachusetts and New Jersey^ EICs use ^ 
federal funds for full-time administjattve and supervisory salaries. Only 1 
Oklahoma unit uses federal *funds for this purpose, and none in North Caroliha. 
In 1974-75, 17 units in Oklahoma used^ federal funds for this purpose. 

0 

The .pj^rtlcipating cooperative ESAs reported that no federal support for 
salariesijin any category existed in Indiana, Maryland or South Carolina, Both . 
Ohio RESA officers reported federal support of both tull-time and {iaVt-tlme 
administrative and supervisory salaries, consultants and specialists anil 
classified staff. Partial federal support of administrators and supervisors ^ 
was reported in less than half of the responding units in the rest of the 
states, except Massachusetts, where most units reported using federal funds for 
this purpose. • • ' v . 

The Joint employment of staff with othet agencies was not a common practice 
among^any of the types of ESAs (See Table 33.) Three-fourths of the participa- 
ting special district officers reported that none of their staff were Jointly 
employed. One-third to 1/2 of the units responding In lowa^ New York, Ohio and 
Washington reported some joint appointments. The sharing usxially was with LEAs 
or another ESA — the latter was more-|requently reported in New Yorfc. At 
least one ESA and post-secondary schqolTWfht appointment* practice was reported 
in 7 states. ' ^ * 



Moat regioTiajlzed units 'reported no Jofttt appointments. 



* About 3/4 of the cooperative units that participated reported 'they do not 
Jointly ettf|oy itaff members with other agencies. ' Tftere were^no instaWes in^ 
CpnnecticOirindiana and Ohio RESAs. rfowever, all responding unitd in Maryland, 
Massachusetts and Minnesota reported "Joint appointments* MQSt Colorado units 
Jointly employ one staff member wl|h another public agency; otherwise, the^ f ew 
joint appointments are with LEAs or post-secondary institutions. 
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* * * 

I . CERIIFICAtION m TENURE PRACTICES 

There were -different perceptions about both certification and tenure 
reported by the executive officers'. Certification is generally required for 
administrators and supervisors, consultants arid specialist? and teachers, 
according to the special district participating eyecut.tye officers. 
Table 3^ The majority of Washington officers, and some in Illinois and Texas, 
reported that certification is. not generally required for administrators and 
supervisors. A majority of the reporting Illinois units, and some in Michigan, ^ 
Nev'Vock, Texas and Washington, said certification is not generall]^ required 
for cijnsultants and supervisors. Most officers said certification is not 
generally needed by teacher aftdes, except for a najority of units reporting 
from Oftio»and Wisconsin: Certification is almost always the same as for LEA 
staff members- // ' ^ ► . 

* * ' ■ ^ 1* ^ 

As for certiflcatiQn in thQ regionalized uniCs^ virtually all North 
Carolina and Oklahoma ufttts reported -that it was re<ruired fQr positions with 
the E6A, Sotae responding from Msssac|jusetts and Nfew Jersey glCs relported 
cerpif ication required for administrators and Sjipervisors^ consultants and 
specialists and teachersi others reported tl^t certification was not generally 
required, V.irtually all New Jersey, North Cai?oli,na and Oklahoma units reported^ 
that requirements for ESA staff differed from those for LEA staff*^ 



to t^e cooperative networks, the respondents said that certification was 
generally required for all except teacher aides. Certification requirements 
w*ere generally the same as itx LEAs. • ' * - 

' The picture on tenure practices^ is somewhat qixed. (See^ Table 34-)* In 
the special district netvorjts , administrative and supervisory positions were 
iseportpd as tenured' for aU Ne*r York units and a majority of those replying in - 
Pennsylvania, but they were untBnured posity^ns in most of'' the other units. 
Consultant and specialist positions were reported -as tenured in a majority of 
units in Iowa, Michigan, Pennsylvania and Washington. , . / . 

Teacher positions were reported as not tenured In special district ESAs in 
ail New York and Oregon anits and in the majority responding from Iowa, Michigan 
^PennsyWanU and Washington* 

ESA tenure requirements in the special districts were the same as those in 
LEAs, according to all respondl;ig officers in Iowa, Michigan, New York and . • 
Oregon,, and by most of those responding frco Pennsylvania, Washington and 
Wisconsin. More of the officers said tenure requirements *had no Impact on 
personnel decisions, when seristices were added or dropped than those who _said it 
influenced personnel decisions 'somewhat or; extensively . 

• ' ^. <^ 

the regionalized systems, virtually all officers from the k participa- 
ting networks reported that the staff positions were not tenured. Those in 
North Carolina and Oklahoma who responded said that teriure. laws do not compli- 
cate staff problems when services are added or dropped, Hovever, Massachusetts 
.And N«w Jersey EIC officers said tenut^ somewhat complicates personnel decisions 
*or ^Ise 'were uncertain ^bougjtftts imp^cf. 

^ ^Administrative and supervisory positions were reported afftenured In all 
'cooper ative units respond'ing from Connecticut and Massachusetts, a taajority of 
'those, responding £rom, <;eorgfa and by half responding from Nebraska. The 
proportion and number' of tenured consul'tarit and specialist positions and 
teachetf positions in the cooperative .units are similar to LEA administrative 

• • *• ^ 
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.and supervisory positions in^ every state, with a majority of positions not 
tenured^ Teacher aides tended to not be In tenured positions. Most re-- 
spcModing officers said that tenure requitenents do not complicate staffing 
problems when services are added or dropped • 

IV, COLLECTIVE HARGAINUJG PRACTICE 

There were different perceptions about collective bargaining practice3. 
reported by exeputlve officers, Hplt of the responding special district , 
officers in New York, Oregon and Pennsylvania reported that collective ] 
bargaining is legislatively required, and in the rjeaainlng units in those 
<states, ip is allowed. Collective bargaining is required by legislation ^ 
for sone units In^Iowa, Jllchigan and Wisconsin,, ajid it is allc?wed in all 
units th^ respondp^, Biit collective ^bargaining ,v/as repo;:tedIy p^^hiblted 
in the majority of Replying units in Illinois and Texas, alldfed In^the^ 
majority of re^ondents #n Ohio , and Washington, and prohibit^ in the re- 
maining tinlts of those states. 

, Collective Jiegotlatlons were reported taking place in aost responding 
special district ua^its in l6wa, Hichlgap, New York, Oregon and Pennsylvania, 
and aost had contracts • Negotlatiqps were not taking place in those replying 
from Illlnoii> Ohlp and Te?^s, and in most* of thfen in Washlngt9n and Wisconsin, 
In the 7 states >^re some officers reported contracts in place, virtually no 
middle J^evel administrators are ^coverei^iyjjOflotiated .contracts. A majority 
reported that the negotiation practices Influenced, personnel decisions where-^ ^ 
, services 4re , dropped or added, and that the influence was extensive. ^ / 



V 



The Hortji Carolljia and Oklahotaa^ regionalized unltp reported that collective 
bargaining was prohibited* It Is^ allowed In nost^iNcw Jersey EIC's, but 
negociatlons are not taking place/ ^ ^' ^ * ^ 



In the. cooperative ^Its, collective bargaining was reportedly prohibited 
by." legislation in all Georgia, Ohio and Vest Virginia units* It is allowed . 
in aJLX units in Indiana and Nebraska, and in a majority of then in Alaska, 
Colorado and Massachusetts, The Alaska bargaining contract covers niddl^ 
level administrators pnly, while 'the^2 Minnesota contracts cover a number of 
personnel positions* Seveno£^ the 8f officers *who expressed their opinions 
on bargaining ?aid /fh^t it did not impact on personnel decisions when services 
arc added 6r dropped." . , * ' 

V* STAFF EVAiUATION PRACTICES' j • • t , • - . ^ 

In the special district networks, sca?^f evaluations are required, according 
to all pwtlcipa ting executive officers in 0reg6n, Pennsylvania and 'Texas, and 
in a oajority of units- in' I-Ilchigan, New York, Ohio and Washington, tn' a , 
majority units in Illinois, however, they ate not required. Vost often 
the evaluation requirements use formal evaluation procedures^ with fixed criteria. 
•Some iJ'lsconAln m[ilts reported using Informal evaluations. For mgst" with 
evaluadon requirements, the employee *s iimediate supervisor and the |(^mln- 
Istratora^ of eiie ESA participate in the process* Some New York units, ani all 
those in Wisconsin, report that governing board members 4nd LEA executive officers 
'also participate. , ^ ^ ^ , ^ \ ' 
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In the regionalized networks, evaluations were reported required for staff 
members m vlrtualiy all New Jersey ElCs, North Carolina and Oklahoma units, 
and In half of the units In Massachusetts . The employee's immediate supervisor 
participates in the evaluation process In most Massachusetts, New Jersey ElCs 
and North Carolina units. In Oklahoma, only the ESA administrators participate, 
but they are joint participants in most other ESAs. » 

. All participating cooperative network officers .in 'Alaska, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Ohio and South Carolina, and a majority in Colorado, Georgia, 
Indiana, .Minnesota, Nebraska, and West Virginia reported that staff evaluations 
are required. They ^re not required In the one Maryland unit. Formal evalua- 
tion procedures with fixed criteria are most often used. In almost all, the 
employee's immediate supervisor and administrators of the unit participate in 
the evaluation. In most Colorado units LEA executive officers are also partlcl 
pants. In hfilf of the Georgia units, the ESA' governing boards participate. 

VI . STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
AND SALARY SCHEDULES • 

Virtually all of the special district networks in each state, except 
Illinois, sponsor staff development programs, estimating that expenditure's for 
them averages less than 4 per cent of the total budget. (See Table 36.) In 
some states -->Iichigan, Ohio, Texas, and Wisconsin -- a majority of the units 
responding reported that Expenditures for on-going staff developmerit averaged 
from 2 to 5 Jer'cent of the total budget. Two^ special district units in other 
states estimated staff development expenditure at 8-9 per cent of the total 
budget. , " ' 

in the regionalized networks, all offlcer.s m Massachusetts, New Jersey 
EICs, and Oklahoma reported staff development? programs. For most of them, the 
expenditures were less than 15, In other units, expenditures ranged from 2-5 • 
per' cent* 

■ • « »♦ ♦ 

Almost all replying from cooperative networks reported staff development 
programs, except^ a taajorlty of the responding officers in Indiana and West ' 
fVirginia and In some in Colorado and Mijinesota? Almost as many spent 1 p$r 
cpnt or less for staff development as spend 2-5 per cent of^the total budget. 

, Writteti'cclteria fotf establishing salary and other compensation pra,ctices 
were reported "by almost all ESAs. (See Tabje 37) In^the special districts; 
virtually all those responding except frdta Illinois repotted the use of . . 
written critesia. *The criteria used by most respondents were httghest degree 
or cumulative credit hours, years of experience at the ESA and years of . 
experience Ifi other educational organizations. Also used frequently, was lengt 
of Che contract yfear. > ^ , » . , 

In the reglonaltzed*unlt8K written criteria were reported by most .of the 
officers in the 4 responding networks . Years of experience and length of the 
contract y^ar were the criteria used the most. 
# 

Most responding cooperative network officers in all stated, .except Indian 
and South Carolina, reported using written criteria. The highest degree or 
cumulation of credit hours, years of experience in the ESA and in other 
educational organization were mentioned by almost all units. About 1/3 of the 
officers reported using number of employees supervised and per> cent of salary 
of comparable LEA staff, also. • ^ * ' ' 

' ' ' ' ^ . i9J * * 
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.In comparing ESA and LEA salaries, the majority of special, district ^ 
unlts^hdt responded reported that salaries In both levels are essentially 
the sSe for all categories of employment, ^ * , 

In the regionalized naWrks, offlcWs In Oklah^ and Hassachivsetts 
reported that the salaries of .executlv.e officers and consultants^ and special- 
ists were generally less than comparable LEA positions. Virtually all 
Sew Jersey BIG staff members positions have the same salaries as comparable 
LEA positions, 

' ' . * ' 

In the opoperatlve networks, tho3e resjtonding reported ^hat administrators 
and supervisors receive salaries generally less than those paid comparable 
LEA staff. Other positions are paid the same salaries as LEA^ staff in 
comparable positions,^ ' ^ 

Contract length in all types of LgAs tended to be 230 days for those at 
the top and bottom of the staff hlerarchy/(See Table 38,) In special districts ^ 
almost all reported an annual contract oc 220 or more working, day? 
administrators and supervisors ^ as vgllias almost all classified staff members. 
Teachers and teacher 4dLdes were usuallyj on annual contracts of 190 to 220' 
days^ In the regionalized networks, alfaost all administrators and supervisors, 
and consultants and specialists, had annual contracts of 220 or more working 
days. In the cooperative units, almost all reported the annual contracts 
of 220 or more working days. In the cooperative units, almost all reported 
tht^ annual contracts for administrators and supervisors to be 220 days or 
-more. Most teachers and teacher aides were employed 180 to 190 working days 
annually. As for the screening of applicants for administrative position^ in 
ESAs, «ist Officers of special district networks in Illinois, Michigan and 
Texas who responded said LEAs and the. SEA generally were not involved in the 
screening. The majority of, the other responses reported LEA involvement, 
in the, regionalized units, all office^rs of the Oklahoma and New Jersey net- 
works reported LEA *Ad SEA involvement in screening applicants. All officers 
in North Carolini rjspbrted SEA involvement. A majority of the cooperative 
officers in Alasta, Colorado, Indiana, Ohio and West Virginia reported LEA 
involvement, but as a group, one-half reported no LEA involvement, ^ y 

♦ * ' ' 

VII, SU>OttR?^^F MAJOR FINDINGS . , - 

Number and program areas of employees : 

* 1, *In 1977-78, a tptal of AO, 736 full-time equivalent staff members were' 

employed in the 3'lA responding ESAs. Ninety per cent were in the spejglal 
districts , 8 per cent in the 70 cooperative units and 2 per cent / 
in Cha regionalized networks.- ^ • 

2, Four special, district networks crfployed 74» per cent of the staff members. 
These wert New Tork, 32 per cent; Pennsylvania, 24 per, cent; Michigan^ ' 

^ 11 per cent; and Iowa, 7 per cent, • , - 

' ' ' \ 

3, ^The program areas with the largest number of full-time <|quivalent ' 
^ta^f members were education of the* handicapped (19,548), vocational 
and occupational, education (3,087), general adminlstratlbn (1,861); 
pre-kindergarten education (1,408) and media and library services (842). 
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\. About 8 per cent of the ESA staff tae&bers were fullrtlme or part-tlind^ 

administrators ot supervisors (3,467). Elghty^three per cent served 

in special district networks, j3 per cent in regjronallzed networks and 
14 per cent in cooperative networks* 

5. About 14 per cent of the staff members were fuLl*time or part-time 
consultants (5,597) • Etghty per cent were In special districts , 

•'^ 8 per cent in reglona^zed units and, 12 per cent In Qboperatlve 

units. " ' , , ^ • - 

6. About 42 per cent of the staff members ^ere full-time or part-time 
teachers (17*219)** Special districts accounted for 94 per cent, 
while 6' per cent served in . <;ooperatlve units. 

7. About 17 per cent of the staff members were full-time or part-time 
teacher aides (6^808), Ninety-three per cent were in special districts 

^ - and' 7 per cent In cooperative units. 

- * * 

8. About 19 per cent of the staff members were full-time or part-time 
classified staffs (7 , 731) . Nlnety-pne per cent were In special 
districts, 2 per cent, In regionalized networks and 7 per cent In 
cooperative systems. 

■ Staff changes; 

9. Staff Increases between 1974-75 and^ 1977-78 or staff employed for an 
* area added during that time were reported for '60 per cent of the 26 

" , program areas. No change was reported in the size of staffing fo^* 

32 per cent of the programs offered, and there was a staffing decrease 
"In 8 per cent of t^ie program. 

« # 

10. The most frequently reported causae of Increases in the number of 
^taff members were requests from LEAs for services, changes in 

« legislation, changes In state regulations, requests from SEAs^ 

shift In federal fujids, shift in state funds, other specifJLed causes 
. and shift In locAl funds. 

" »* » 

11. The executive officers of the special districts most frequently 

i ( .mentioned as Cher 2 leading causes for staff increases to be requests 

fr^om LEAs for services and changes In legislation. The officers of 
the ref^bnallzed units the leading causes*! The officers the 
cooperative units cited requests from SEAs and changes in legislation 
' as the 2 leading causes. — ' ^ • ' 

t m 

Federally funded employees: - ^ 

^ 12. About 29 per cent of the ESAs emploj^ed full;-time administrators and 

5 ^ » ^supervia^or^ through the 4use of federal funds. Jorty-three employed 

jEull-time -consultants and 32 per cent employed full-time teachers 

wlch^ federal funds. 

Joint etflployment praotices: 
. 

13. *^ Joint employment practices were, reported for 21 per cent of the ESAs, 
* including 22 per cent of the special dlsi^cTclis , 6 per ^enc of the - ~ 
regionalized units*^ni 24 per cent of the cooperative units. 
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14* Joint appointments with LEAs In 1977-78 involved 146 staff members, 
closely followed by arrangements Wth {)ost-8econ4ary institutions, ^ 
Other arrangements tiped were with another ESA or with ajiother public 
/ agency* , * * ^ 

Certif icatioqi of staff members: . ' , ^ 

*15. The certification of staff members was generally required in a j 
majority of ESAs for all levels of persoi\pel, except' teacher ai4g^ 
Of the officers who responded, 92 per cent reported that ESA 
certification was the same as LEA certification pa:;^ctic^. 

Tenure of staff: ^ 

* " " . "* 

16 • About 30 per cent of*?SA attalalstrators* and supervisors were tenure^ 
in 1977-78, as X^ere 36 per cent of the consultants and specialists, 
43 per cent of the^ teachers^ and 6 per cent of the teacher aides/ 
ESA tenure requirements were generally J:he satpe as for^LEAs, 
according to 64 per cent of the respondents. " 

17. Approximately 52 per cent of the officers who re^^on^ed said that 
staff tenure requirements had no impact on personnel decisions when 
services were added or 'dropped. TJiirty per cent said there was some 
impact, and 12 per cent said the impact was expensive. 

. Collective bargaining! " " 

18. Legislation governing collective bargaining coverqd 272 ESAs. It * 
was required in 18 per-cent of them, allowed in 54 per cfent and pro- 
hibited in 28 per cent. C9lleciive bargaining took place In 37 (per 
cent of the SSAs in the study, and contracts were in place In 33 per 

> cent. • ' 

19* Only 2 per cent of executive level administrators were covered by 

collective bargaining contracts, 7. per cent of Xhem were middle 
^ management- personnel,, .12 per cent specialists and cons'ultants , 
32 per cent teaching staff, and 7 per cent clerical staff". 

* • 

20. About 21 ge^ cent of the execittlve officers responding said that 
collective negotiations had no tmparct on personnel decisions when 
services were added or dropped, 39 per cent said (it h^d some impact, 
and 9 per cent said the Imfpact was extensive. 

Staff evaluations; ^ 

21. Of the responding executive officers » 86 per c^n^: reported Cha.t ESA 
staff members were subject to required evaluations. They used fixed 
crl,teria in 54 ppr cent of the ESAs with such refluirementa'. 

* 

"Staff develo pment within ESAs; ^ - • - ^ 

22. A substantial majority of^the officers said their agencies Had a 
staff development program" for their own employees in 1977-7^ (252 of, 
278). The majority estimated that less than 1 per cent of their » 
total budget was spent on staff development. The expenditures Were 
slightly higher 'in special district units. ^ * I, 



, Criteria in establishing salaries: ^ 

23. Different criteria were used by ESAs in establishing salary and other 
compensations. -4 majority of the units used several criteria, the 
most frequent being y^ars experience in the ESA, highest degree or 
cumulative credit l^purs, years of experience in other institutions* 
and length of the contract year. * . ' ^ 

^ • ^24. There were similarities between the salari%s paid ESA staff and ' 
comparable salaries in LEAs. About 1/2 of the of ficers Indicated 
their salaries were essentially tfie same as those of LEA execatlve 
officers. Comparable salaries are paid other sta^ in most cases. 
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TABtZ 3Z - EU^HKING Of TOTAL ^tUHBEK OF rUI^I^-TIMSJEQUIVALZiJT ^A7F 
MSHBERS ASSIGHEO tO EACH PROGRAM ARSA IN 1977^73, BY 
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FIGUflE 33 

DISTRIBUTION OF FULL TI^£ EquiVALEJfT STAFF >iEl^£RS EKPLOYSO 
BY R£5P0^10ING ESAs. SY TYPE OF WET.VORK, 1977-7B 
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XTIKBEltOr 2SA COVERED ^Xr CERTlFlCATrON S^EQUIREHENTS , 

• NUMBER OP STAJ-F JOSITIONS THAT ARE TENORED, AND PERCSlPTlONS OF ESA 
EXECUTrVE OFFICERS 0!^ I.M?ACT OF STATE TE^IORE LA'^S 
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/ CHAPTER NINE^ 

SELECTED ?HYSICAL FACILlif CHAMCTERISTICS 

1. INTRDDUCTIOfl . * ^ ' 

This chapter presents selected characteristics of the physical facilities 
of the ESA units, includingr 

1/ The legal basis, how acquired, authorization requirenents and sources 
of funding for ESA facilities; _ 

2. The location of central ESA facilities afid satellites; and, > ^ 



■•i. 



The perceptions of ,ESA executive officers as tb^ the adequacy df their 
facilities. 

" ' ^0' 

II. LEGAL BASIS, AUTBORIZATIOlf REQUIREMENTS AHD .SODRCE OF HUlDIllG 

FOR THE ACQUISITION OF FACILITIES AND THE USE OF RENT-FREE SPACE 

Eight project coordinators report^d'that special district networks have 
the authority to own facilities and 3 do not ~ Illinois, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin. (See Table 39) All responses on the question of acquisition 
said that ,ESAs coOld purchase facilities. Additionally, 5 states penalty 
construction, and gifts or grants are peraltted in 4 states. Funding sources 
vary. Single sources are available in 4 states — counties provide ESA 
facilities in Illinois, regional taxes finance thea in Iowa and Michigan, 
and the state provides funding In Washington. New York, Ohio and Oregon 
report joint funding by LEAs, state and federal sources. Calif otnia a^ds 
county funding* 

la the regionaliaed networks, one provides for ESA ownership ~ New 
Jersey EICs oay purcbasr^cUities or receive them through a gift or grant. 
The EIC otust have board approval, and the facilities are financed through 
comblxtations of locals state an^ federal funding. 

Host states with cooperative networks penalt ownership of facilities, 
except for Colorado, Georgia, Hassachusetts, Rhode Island and South Carolina. 
Six states allp^ for construction or pu];chase or gifts and grants Alaska, 
Connecticut, Indlaaa, Maryland, Ohio and West Virginia. Nebraska ddesn't 
allow gifts o): grants, and Minnesota does not permit construction. Only 
ESA board ^pt>roval Is needed for acquisition In Alaska, Maryland, Nebraska 
and West Vlrginlaj^Hlnnesota requires iBSA board and SEA approval, and Indiana 
adds state funding agency approval. Connecticut requires acquisitions td 
be authdrlsed by a referenda in the LEAs ~ voters in a majority of the LEAs 
served nut approve — and approval hy.A sute' fimdlng agency other than tht SZi 
and by a Ibcal regional funding agency « Alaska has tiS provisions for funding, 
and West Virginlar reports that funding is not specified, pother states, 
the sources are varied » InAana ami Kebraska use local fundrJ Connecticut 
uses local and state funding, and .Minnesota, Maryland and Ohio use combinations 
of local, state' and federal funding. 



.Facilities taay be rented ot leased in all 11 states with special district 
ESAs, ,A11 states require ESA board approval, and 5 require state-level 
approval alsoi There are no restrictions to rent*an<^/or lease agreements 
in New York, Ohio and Wisconsin, according to state project coordinators, 
Texas qnly specifiea that contracts may be annual, those in Washington cay 
not exceed 10 years. J^n .lova, CSAs must rent or lease from LEAs^ if 3ui table 
facilities are^ a varilabUe, Rental or leasing frotft anoth^^^^-^^blic agency is , . 
reqXiir^d in ^linois. California, New York and Pennsylvania require minimum 
SEA facility standards. As for funding sources, facilities are paid for by 
a ^Ibcal tax levy «ln Oregon, from an ESA reglt)naX tax in Michigan and from 
the|iat;ate iln Washington, Other states have mulitiple sources, 

' In the regionalized networks, iiew Jersey CSSs cay neither rent nor own 
facllitiea ^ — they are provided by the county governments. All other 
regionalized ESA3 may rent or l^se facilities. Board approval la required 
for the ^ew Jersey EICs. Oklahoma and Ohio units must have SEA approval, 
those *in Massachusetts must be approved by the SEA, governor and legislature, 
and North Carolina must have the approval ay the SEA and at>other state » 
agency. Annual contracts only are permitted in Oklahoma and the New Jersey 
EICs (in the latter these are multiple-year ^leases with tfacape clauses.) 
North Carolina restricts leases to 5 years and seta SEA. minimum facility 
requirements, Hassachuisetts restricts leases to 5 years with the maximum 
cost specified by another public agency, and» irs facilities mus&^eet" minimum . 
standards of the SEA and local zoning standards. Funding patterns fox; reoted^ 
or leased space vary. Oklahoma uses state financing, Ohi(f SERRC use federal 
funds, Massachusetts combines state and federal, and New Jersey EICs add LEA 
funds, • » 

In the cooperative networks, leasing and/or rental is ^permitted in»all 
states with no authorizations ^required in Alaska and only 'board approval is 
needed in Georgia, Indiana, Maryland, Minnesota Sbvth Cai^olina and West^ 
Virginia, Most of the states have no restricts on renting or leaalng. The 
exceptions are Rhode Island, where ^he lease agreement must be negotiated by { 
the SEA, and contracts in Vest Virginia, Massachusetts and .South Carolina are 
limited to 1 year. Funding; sources vary; Colorado and South Carolina are 
funded by LEAs, Nebraaka is fxmded by LEAs and an ESA regional tax^ C9nnectlcut 
and Alaska are funded Jby LEAs and state fundd; Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Maryland and West Virginia are funded by combinations of LEA, 
state and federal funds; and Ohio and Rhode Island are financed by state 
and federal funds, ' ^ 

About one^third of the special diatricjt executive officers responding 
reported provisions for rent-* free facilltiea,* LEAs provide one-^lrd and 
county governments provlda-the remainder, LEAs are the primary source in 
Pennsylvania, and counties are the source in Illinois, Ohio and Waahingtonl 
B6th sources provide rent-free space in the rest of the statea, although 
the ntimber of ESAs with fret rent is not largd. 

In the regionalized systems, one-half of the New Jersey EICs reported, 
rent-free facilities from LEAs, Few other networks reported provisions for 
rent-free facilities, 

Almoj^t one- third of the cooperative utfit officers in the study, reported 
provisions for rent^'free facilitiea. 
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II !♦ LOCATIOH OF ESA PHYSICAL* FACILITIES AND SATELLITE CENTERS 

, One ESA cehtral facility exists in ^bout' one-third of the special 
district units reporting, including a najorit/. in California, Ohio and 
Xexas. One-rthird reported uadng an ESA central facility with satellite 
centers and &SA-operated classrooms in LEA buildings in the majority of 
units in New York and Pennsylvania • A aajolrlty of the rest of the special 
district units reported the use of an ESA Central facility with satellite 
centers that did not include classroons for instruction in LEA buildings* 
Host Iowa and Washington officers who responded* reported this type. 

In the regionalized networks, about two-thirds of the officers in the 
study, including aost of Massachusetts, North Carolina and Oklahoma,, re-" 
» ported the use of one central facility, only. Most New Jersey EICs and a 
few Oklahoma units reported the use of an ESA central facility with satel- 
lite centers excluding classrooms for instruction in LEA buildings. 

Nearly half of -the participating cooperative units, including post in 
Alaska, Colorado, Indiana, Minnesota and West Virginia, reported using 1 
central facility only. - • 

How may ESAs have satellite centSjcs -and why? In the special dis- 
tricts , about one-half of the participating units reported the use of sat- 
ellite centers, with 3 as the average, (See Figure 39), Higher , aver age 
—numbers were reported for Iowa, Miahlgan, Oregon and Pennsylvania. The . ' 
primary reason reported was accessibility for clients. Others were 
efficiency and inability to find an adequate central facility. Response 
, fiiesJCencies were as follows;, arccessibility four clients, 204; promote 
efficiency', 100 1 inability to secure adequate central facility, 93. 

* 

In the regionalized networks, all Nev Jersey £ICs, 1 North Carolina 
i and 2 Oklahoma units reported 1 satellite center. One Massachusetts unit 
has 6 satellites. Virtually alL^aits sdid accessibill^ty for clients was 
the main reason for the satelll*&> centers. « * 

About one-third of the cooperajtive uni,t8 pariticpating reported the 
use of 'satellite centers^ with an average of 3. None were reported in 
Alaska or South Carolina\ A' higher average number were feporfed for 
Connecticut and Ohio. ThV ^Wfeary reason for the centers was accessi- 
bility for clients; also mentioned frequently was efficiency. 

IV. REASONS GIVEN FOR ESA FACIUTIESVJUDGED INADEflUATE 

* 

Most ESA executive officers were satisfied with their facilities* In the 
special districts « most of fleers 'reporting in 8 states (Illinois, Michigan 
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New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas an4 Washington) were satisfied. 
Those reporting poor facilities most frequently cited lack of enabling leg- 
islation to acquire facilities and\nadequate ftinding as the reasons^ Cited 
nearly as frequently were lack of state support, lack of resources, .lack of 
opportunities for long-range planning and inability to keep pace with increases 
in service. ^ ' * • ' 

Pew Officers' of regionalized units judged their facility to be poor. Those 
who did cited inadquate funding and^ inability to keep pace .with service needs. 

Also, few participating cooperative unit officers. found thexr facllitxes 
to be poor. Inadequate funding vas cited most often as the reasoA for poor 
facilities, as well as lack of state support, inability to keep pace with service 
r'equirqpents , lack of resources and opportunities in making long-range ^jlans. 

V. SUMMAKSf O? MAJOR FINDINGS , V 



Ownership, Lease and . i ^ 

Rental Facilities ; 

1. ESAs in 17 networks-in 1977-78 had authority to own facilities; 13 
did not. About two-thirds of the special district and cooperative 
xxnits could own space, but most of the regionalized networks did 
not have authority^ 

^ 2. State, LEA and federal monies were "the sources of funding £or facilities 
in most cases* Infrequently used were regional taxes. 

3. Few networks had restrictions on being able to rent or lease spaVe. The 
most frequent restriction was on the length of the contract period. 

4. Almost one-third of the units had rent-free space, with county govern- 
ments providing 69 per cent of the facilities in the special districts 
which repbrted using such space. LEAs provided the remainder of rent- 
free space. They also were the source of reilt-free space for the 20 
cooperatives housed in ^uch** facilities. 

The Use of and Reasons for 

SateUit e Centers: ' ' 

y 

5. Of the ESAs partLfipating in the study, 44 per cent operate 1 or more 
satellite -cente/S (a total 6f 463 satellites.) They were maintained 
by 51 per cent of the special districts, 33 per cent of the^ cooperative 
units, ahd 22 per cent of the regionalized units, 

<f 

6. The most frequently cited reasons for ^e satellite centers, according 
to the officers, was acces^i^ilitjr to..client:s. Other important reasons 
were efficiency and the inability ^to seoire an adequate central facility. 

If Facilities Were ^ , ^ 

Judged as P6or ; 

' ,7. While most units were satisfied with their facilities, many officers 

^ cited multiple reasons why they judged their space to be poor. The - * 
most frequently mentioned were inadequate funding sources and lack 
of enabling legislation to acquire better facilities. , . 
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FIGURE 39 

:<mZR OF' SATELLITE CENTEftS AaINTAIHSO BY E5A NETWORKS 
• IN 1977-78 3Y TYPE OF HZWO^ . 
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Chapter ten 



SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF REUTIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
STATE EDUCATION AGENCIES AND EDUCATION SERVICE AGENCIES 



I. INTRODUCTION 



if 

end 



As the educational service agencies have grown, so have direct responsl- 
bllltires and communlc^ations vflth state education agencies. And there als<^ has 
been a shift of responsibilities from the state to the ESA level. This chapter 
looks at: ^ " 

1. The organization and leadership of the SEA unit with primary 
responsibility for E^As; 



* 2. Contracts between th& SEA and ESas; 

3, How SEA and ^ ESA officials comunlcate and collaborate; 

> 

4, Involvement of ESAs .In state regulatory systems for LEAs; 
_5, Networks wl^th formal evaluation requirements; 

6, -Networks with* planning requirements; 

7. Networks with requirements for grouping programs among ESA unlets; . 
—8, State-developed* criteria for allocating functions to ESAs; and,* ^ 

9. Changes In SEA functions because of ESAs, 
H. SELECTED CHAKACTERISTICS OF SEA OFFICE WITH PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY FOR ESAs 



In 7 of the 11 speclajT district networks, state project coordinators 
reported that 1 SEA unlVor office has. primary responsibility for SEA-ESA 
relations ^ (See Table 40*) There is no such conceAtratlon in California, 
Michigan, and Washlngt;on* In Ohio and Oregon, the unit is headed by an 
executive- level position, in New York, Texas and Wisconsin, the head is at 
thennlddle management level; and in Illinois and Pennsylvania, the head is 
at the specialist level. 

In all regionalized networks, one SEA unit or office has primary respgn- 
-slbility for SEA-ESA relatToH^. The unit is headed at the executive level in 
New Jersey CSSs, North Carolina and Otllo^ and at the middle management level 
in Massachusetts, New Jersey EICs, Ohio FSACs and Oklahoma. 

J \ ' 

In 9 of the states with cooperative networks, a single SEA unit or office 
,has primary responsibility for S£A-ESA relations. Maryland and West Virginia , 
report no single office, and there is ho reported SEA-ESA interaction in 
South Carolina. Leadership is at the executive level in Colorado and 
Rhode Island, at the middle. management level in Alaska, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Kinnesota and Ohio, and at the specialist level in Nebraska. 
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Only Texas^and Ohio SEA unit or office heads devoted full-time to ESA 
responsibilities for the special district network^, according to state* , 
project cooi^dina^rs. In New York and Wisconsin, they gave 8Q per^ ceut 
of their time to ESA responsibilities* Other percentages reported^ were ' 
Pennsylvania, 60 per cent; and Illinois, 10 to 19 per cent.- 

The SEA unit responsible for special district ESAs has regular major 
responsibilities for other matters in 5 states (See Table 41 .) In 2, the 
SEA office devotes 90 per cent of the time to ESAs. The remaining time in 
New York wa§ for reorganization of small districts, and in Wisconsin, to the 
State Sppeal Bpard. The SEA office in Pennsylvania devoted two-thirds of 
its time to ESAs and the remaining time to relationships with urban super- 
intendents and special assignments. In Illinois, the ESA assignment takes 
up less than 20 per cent of the time, with the remainder for school* facilities 
and organization and health and life Safety.-- 

In the regionalized systems, ESA responsibilities account for most of 
the time of the SEA unit head in 4 networks. Thqse with near full-time 
responsibilities are the Massachusetts, New>Jersey EIC, Ohiq FASC and Oklahoma 
networks* The Ohio SERRC and North Carolina unit h^ads. devote about half- 
time to ESAs, and the New Jersey CSSs unit head at the SEA spent only about 
15 per cent on the ESAs^^ In 4 networks, the SEA unit had other major respon- 
sibilities/ In Massachusetts, where ESA duties take up 75 per cent of tl\e 
time, the remainder is ddvoted to liaisons with professional associations, 
the Office of Education and administration .of regulations and statutes « 
The New Jersey CSS share time at the SEA unit level with 'other divisions and 
equal opportunity activities « 

In the cobperative networks, SEA unit heads in Indiana and Ohio RESAs 
were full-time for ESAs* In all other networks with an SEA unit, the head 
spends less th^^n 40 cent of his time on ESA responsibilities. Jhe lowest 
was Nebraskg., where less than 10 per cent tfT^he time is spent on ESAs* 

Few of the heads of the state SEA units were reported" to Jis^ye had ex- 
perience with an ESA. In the special districts states , those ^ith an office 
reported that the head of the unit or office had prior administrative ex- 
perience at the LEA level* Ohio and Wisconsin SEA unit heads had prior 
experience as ESA administrators* tn Illinois, Oregon and New York, the 
SEA unit had had prior experience with the SEA* ^ ^, ^ 

In the regionalized systems, the SEA unit head had prior experience as 
an ^EA administrator in Massachusetts, New Jersey CSS, Ohio, North Carolina 
and Oklahoma* No prior ESA experience was reported for any of these systems* 
Prioi; LEA administrator experience was reported in Massachusetts and North 
Carolind. v * ^ * — 

In the cooperative ESas, only Colorado reported that the SEA unit head 
had pridt experience with an ESA* Those in Alaska, Colorado, Indiana, 
Mas3achusetts and Mlnnefbta networks had been with an SEA and LEA before the 
current poqitfon. The peorgia an<^ Nebraska unit heads had previous LEA 
administrative experience* ^ 

As for other staff in the SEA units, project coordinators in 4 of the 
7 states with ^n SEA unit responsible for special district ESas report 1 
or less full-time equivalent professional staff member assigned to the office* 



This usually, is a single person, .but in Pennsylvania the duties 
divided among 5 persons fox 1 staff position, ^as had 2.25 full-. 
tJLae equivalent staff persons. Clerical supportlis from one-hal$i to^ 
" eJjual to the professional staffing level,' except for Oregpn where 
no clerical supporp 1^ rep1>rted. All states reported about the ^e 
levels of staffing in 1974-75 as in 1977r78. -. , ♦ 

Project 9pordlnafors in spgctal districts .states reported that 7 
in IllliJols, New York and Hlsconsin, SEA assigned general liaison 
people by Clusters of ESAS. Liaisons were assigned in Ohio by broad ^ 
funCitional areas. Pennsylvania assigned liaisons according to 
decisions'by the special assistant "in conjancti6n with the Commissioner 
for Basic Education," and Texas had a flexible method, with liaison | 
peopl^ relating to all ESA5 or program liaisons working with clusters 
of ESAs, depending on the number of SEA persons available and the size 
of the operations. • ♦ 

Eroject coordinators reported that rhe regionalized staff members ' 
ranged between 1 and 4 full-time persons^ except for North Carolina,^ 
^hi^h had-a-p^rt-tlme^taff-m'cmber-.- Na clerical -staf f- ^as reportM- ' 
for New Jersey and Ohio. Liiison people were assigned b:^ functions, 
by SEA divisions ^and units, by personal interview or '^asVeeded'." ^ 

.•For the cooperative networks, the ran^e of staff membe rs wa s fyom 
a negligible .05 of a pefson in Nebraska to 5 persons in Colorado and ^ 
Rhode IsUnd. » No clerical support was reported in Alaska |ind Nebraska. 
The 1977-78 staffing level wa^ unchanged, except for 1: incidence of ,a 
slight increase.; Liaison people were assigned i^u different ways — by 
clusters, stat ewide assignment » broad functional 4treas, by region or 
. according to tj^^^ppalachla state office ^guidelines. 

, In the special district netwofks, the state project coordinators 
in all 7. states witji an SEA* unit responsible for SEAs reported that 
this unit coordinates ESA contacts with other SEA units (See Table 42.) 
OChe unit also coordinates ESA contacts with .other state agencies in 
Mlch^an, Chip, Pennsylvania and Texas networks. 

In thk regionalized networks, SEA units coordinate ESA contacts 
with ot^her SEA units in all states, except^'Massachusetts. It coordinates 
ESA contacts with other state agencle.s for all networks, except Ohio 
SERRCs. - ' C ' ' ' 

SEA units for ESAs in the cooperative network states all coordinate 
ESA cqntacts with other SEA units and with other^ state agencies, except 
in IJassachusetts and Ne'Sraska., i * ♦ 

/III. CONTACrS' BETWEEN piE. SEA AND ESA • * ' 

Project co ordinators i n^^st jitates reported t hat a special district 



ESA contacted* bgtwfen 4 and tS df f iCes of the SEA in 1977-78. Some states 
had mbre contacts ^ more' t)ian 20 in Wisconiin, and okgr 30 in Calif pmia. 
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Michigan, New York and Ohio. The number of <}ontacts was about' Che same in 
1974-75 and 1977-78, except for decreases in Texas and Wisconsin. 

Contacts of regionalized networks with offices ia the SEA ranged 
becween«.4' and 10 in New Jersey, Ohio and Oklahoma. Massachusetts reported 
that ESAs contact at least 12 SEA offices. More than 30 o£^|^rs .were contacted 
by ESAs in New Jersey CSS, Ohio ESACs and North Carolina. Wf^f states reported 
about the same number of contacts in 1977-78 and in 1974-757 while the rest re- 
ported less. " , ♦ * ,\ — ^ 

Most cooperative ESAs contacted between 4 and 10 offices for reg<*3.ar 
operations in 1977-?B, except for W^st Virginia, which reported 10-20 
SEA office contacts. ' ' " 

In the special district networks, project coordinators reported t^at 
SEA middle management and SEA specialists communicate most frequently with 
a typical ESA, usually twice a month. The SEA executive staff communicates 
regularly, usually on a quarterly or monthly basis. Monthl/ contacts v^re 
Reported for the Illinois, Michigan and Pennsylvania chiefs; in, other 
jijtates> the contacts are quarterly or annually. ^ _ 

In the regionalized systems, SEA coordinator^ reported that SEA 
middle management and SEA spiPqialist leyels contact ESAs semi^nthly or 
monthly* ^1 neWorks repoi;ted regular ctmtacts^with the chief state * 
officer, from semi-monthly to annually. ^ 

Minnesota and Nebraska project coordinators reported only annual 
contact at Che SEA middle management level for the cooperative networks. 
Contact with the SEA^specialist level was quarterly. Contact in Massachu* 
setts and West Virginia was reported as d^ily for SEA middle management. 

IV. COMMUNICATION BETWERI pSAs AND THE SEA 

All states with special districts hold statewide meetings for or by " , 
ESA executive officers (See Table 43.) The meeti^ngs are monthly, except 
in California and Ohio* where they are quartferly, and Washington, whejre they 
are anxIuaX*. The meetings are convened at the initiative of ESA executive 
officers in California, Illirfbis, Michigan, New York and Texas, and through 
shared initiatives in Pennsylvania leind Wisconsin. The agenda are generally 
developed by ESA executive {)fficer3 in all states where the officers are 
responftble for convening the meeting, except in Washington. SEA officials 
develop the agenda* in Michigan, and it is shared by both groups in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Washington and Wisconsin* The chief statV school 
officers usually pa'rticipates in the meetings in California, Illinois, low^, 
Texas and Washington. SEA executive staff usually i)artlxipAtes in all ^ates> 
except Oregon^aaa^iairo^ffSTrrr^ . a:^^ 



Regular, meiatings are held for ESA executive officers tn all regionalized 
networks. Meetings are semi-monthly for^New Jersey CSSs an^Nev Jersey 
ElCS; monthly for Massachusetts, Ohio tSACs, North Carolina and Oklahoma 
networks, and quarterly for the Ohiog^ERRC network. "They are convened at 
SEA initiative in 'North Carolina, Oklahoma, New Jersey (both), and are shared 



SEA and ESA initiatives in all others. The chief state school officer, 
usually participates in the New Jersey (both),* Ohio and North Carolina 
networks.- SEA' executive staff usually participate in the meetings for all 
networks except the Ohio FSAC, and middle management .also usually participates. 

In the cooperative networka, project coordinators reported that 
regular statewide meetings are held for, or by, ESA executive officers* in 
all states, except Maryland, wherie only I unit was operating in 1977-78. 
The meetings are mcJnthly in Connecticut, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Rhode 
Islandr bi-monthly *in Colorado and West Virginia; quarterly itv Alaska, 
Indiana and Massachusetts, and semi-annually for the Ohio RESAs. The meet* 
ings wer*e convened at the initiatiVie of ESA eitecutive officers in Connecticut. 
Georgia, Minnesota, Nebraska and West Virginia, and by state officials in 
Ohio. In other states, it is jointly developed. The chief state school 
officer seldom participates in Colorado, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

As for other ways of communication, in the special district , project 
coordinators, except Oregon, reported regular meetings ^at Irregular inter- ^ 
vals called by the SEA, and sometimes by 'ESA executive officers.^ Most 
stat es reported sub-^tate^group meetings. Statewide newsletters ar^ 
•jubllshed in 7 of the networks. Issued by botfi the ESAs and SEA in 
Illinois, Ohio and Wisconsin; by the SEA in California and New York; and , 
by ESAs in Michigan and Pennsylvania. Communicaftton through meetings of 
state professional associations was reported bjr 8 of the networks- A 
statewide planning council of ESA j^presentatives was reported in New ITork. 
Wisconsin regularly uses an edacation telephone network. 



In t^ 



regionalized systems. North Carolina reported no communication 
between ESAs and the SEA other than the monthly statewide ^eetings. All 
other networks reported special meetings and sub-estate group meetings were 
reported for most. Statewide newsletters are published in 4 networks. They 
are, issued by both the SEA and ESAs i-n Massachusetts and Ohio SERRCs, and 
by the SEA for the New Jersey CSSs and Oklahoma netwbr^. Commxmication 
at state professional association meetings was reported for Massachusetts 
and both Ohio networks- New Jersey EICs reported using a Monday morning 
conference call. 

in the cooperative systems, Nebraska reported no communication ^ 
other than the regular statewide meetings. Irregular statewide meetings 
were reported for all other states, and sub-state group meetings are held 
in Alaska, Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts and Ohio RESAs. 
Statewide newsletters are published by ESAs and the SEA in Alaska and 
Massachusetts, by the SEA in Colorado and Georgia,, and by ESAs in Indiana, 
Maryland, and Ohio# Eight states reported communication at meetings of 
state professional associations. »West Virginia ^aaintains communication 
through the appointment by the chief state sc^^ool officer of an SEA member 
to the ESA governing' boards. 

* 

V. INVOLVEMENT OF ESAs IN STATE REGULATORY SYSTEM FOR PUBLIC LEAs, 1977-78 



Eight of the 11 special district networks were formally involved in 
1 or more aspects of the state regulatory system for public LEAs, either 
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because, of legislation ^ SEA regulation or by regulations of other state 

agencies (See Table 44*) The most frequently reported activity called 

for the ESAs to participate/in the development of a regulation and the 

communication and interprertation of the regulation to public LEAs. Five 

of ,the networks were ^ involved in the administration of 1 or more regulations, 

(California, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan and Washington.) There was extensive 

involvement of all o^ thesfe states, except Washington. Although, in Iowa 

and Michigan, review and Waluation of regulations were in a limit eci\number 

of programs areas. *^ . ' * 

> f 
Four of the 7 regionalized networks were involved in 1 or more 

aspects of the state regulatory ^stem. In a majority, the involvement 

was requirfed and was limited ti Tne development of the regulation, communicating 

and interpr^ing it to public LEAs and .the .administration of the state 

directive'. . ' , — 

\ Only 5 of the cooperative . networks were reported to be involved in 
tl^e state regulatory system, and in all cases, ESA involvement was voldntary* 

VI. STATE REQUIRED' PLANNING BY ESAs ' . 

In the States' with special districts, virtually all those that have 
planning requirements stipulate annual planning. (Washington is the only 
state without plantiirfg requirements.) (See Figure 40.) Five states 
require f in&ncial planning and ESA*^ planning for educatldn of the handi- 
capped. Three states require comprehsnive program planning and ESA 
planning for vocational and occupational education* The legal basis for 
the requirements ^e divided equally between legislative statute and SEA 
regulatipfi^. 

Among the regionalized networks. North Carolina is the onljj one with 
;io sta,te requirement for ESA plaiming. In the remaining 6 networks, all 
require annual activities and ESA planning for general organization. Five 
networks require comprehsnive program plans and A must submit financial 
plans. Host pl^nnitlg requirements are stated in SEA regulations. 

Connecticut J Nebraska and South Carolina have no state requirements 
for cooperative network planning. Nihe states require annual planning and 
6 require comprehsnive program planning. Five states require planning for 
education of the handicapped, and 4 states require general organization 
planning and Jinancial planning. The requirements generally are spelled 
out in SEA' regulations > ^ 

VII. LEGAL BASIS,- FREQUENCY' AND TYPE" OF FORMAL EVALUATIONS OF ESAs, 

Three of the special district ESA networks were Required to have 
formal organiza^l6nal evaluations Ohio, Pennsylvania ind Texas systems 
(See Figure 4**.). The evaluations were part of the legislation governing 
the units., with^EA regulations added in the case of O^io. Evaluations 
in Texas are called for everjr 5 yeara^ with ESA sttaff .and '^an outside ' 
panel of distinguished personnel from other service centers and school 
administrators" serving on the panel*. .These networks, plus the Iowa system. 
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are required by legislation to have evaluations of their financial opera- 
tlons, usually annually* The same states are required to subpit evaluations 
of th^r general programs and services or submit evaluations of specific 
programs . / 

* / 

Four of the 7. regionalized nfetworks must submit formal organizationa, 
evaluations, and in 2^ majority of casi^s, it is required by SEA regulations 
and conducted annually. Three , of the 4 must submit formal evaluations 
of their financial operations, and 5 of the syst^s must submit overall 
evaluations^ vdth both s^f and external evaluations generally required. 

Six of the 13 cooperative networks must have formal evaluations of 
their organizt ions, usually annually. Required financial evaluations were 
less frequent. However, 7 of the 13 must submit either general or specified 
program evaluations. In a majority of states, SEA regulation is the legal 
basis for the evaluation, requirements. 

VIII. Required multi-esa grouping 

Five states with special districts reported the existence of state- ^ 
requirements that individual ESA units be grouped together for special 
purposes (See Table 45.) Two states require grouping for education of the 
handicapped and vocational and occupational programs. SEA regulations re- 
quire multi-ESA grouping in Illinois and legislation requires it in Ohio. 
In both states,^' SEA regulation requires it for adult education and media/ 
library services. Ohio also requircs'its units, through SEA regulations, 
to have multi-agency grouping for bilingual education and migrant education. 
In New York, SEA regulations require multi-ESA grouping for data processing 
in Michigan and for migrant education and media/library Services 'in 
Wisconsin. Also in Wisconsin, the Educaliion Communica-tion Board requires 
multi-ESS grouping for educational television. 

No state project coordinator reported a requirement that individual 
regionalized unit^ be grouped into multi-ESA districts for special purposes. 

) * ^ . ' 

Among the cooperative network states, Ohio Is the only one with a 
requirement for grouping of individual ESAs for special purposes. Its \ 
state regulations require grouping for vocational and occupational programs, 
adult education and media/library services. 

IX. STATE DEVELOPED CRITERIA FOR ALLOCATING FUNCTIONS TO ESAs 

As reported by the project coordinators, written criteria for allocating 
functions -to the special district networks were; 

Illinois "Twenty-two duties and 12 powers of the, county 

superintendent are specified in the 19A5 code." 

Ohio * ' "Criteria are fQund in a document subtitled, *The 

Role^f^tjhe -County^f flce^of - Educatlon.4^ 



Ohio' issued by the state of Ohio Department 

Y: 
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Michigan 



i 



New York 



Faonsylvanla 



of Education, January, 1977*. Listed are 20 
mandatory responsibilities, and 14 powers which 
county bbards of education cannot, exercise." 

"Provisions gQveming intermediate school ^ 
districts are:5,presented in. General School laws 
with functions allocated in the following sections:" ^ 

38t)«d22 Pepositories for school funds.... 
. 380,627 Management, consultant; or supervisory 

* , services; cooperative programs. ^ 

380.628 Schools for children in homes operated . 

,by juvenile division probate court. 
380.671 Criteria for approval of regional 

educational' media centers; operation 

of educational media centers. . 
380.673 Operation of educationl recreation 

programs, ' * 
380*684 Operation of area vocational-technical 

education. 

"Education Law. Article 40, ^Section 1958 as amended 
1976.*. for the purpose of carrying out a program of 
' ' shared educational services in the schools of the 
supervisory district and for providing instruction 
in Such Special subjects as the commissionenmay 
approve.. .Provide any of the following services on 
a cooperative basis: school nurse, teacher, atten- 
dance supervisory, ^^upervi^ory of teachers, dental 
hygieni^t, psychologist, teachers of art, music, 
physical education, 'vocational subjects, guidance 
counsellors r operation of special classes for 

, handicapped children* . .pupil and financial accounting 
service by means of mechanical equipment; maintenance ^ 
and operation of cafeteria or r^stailrant sewice for 
the use of pupils and teachers while at school*..." 

. * 

"School Laws of Pennsylvania, Public School Coda of 
1949'. 9.4A(5) Each intermediate -unit may provide, 
but Jtall not be limited to the following services: 
curriculum development and instructional planning, 
educational planning services, instructional materia%s 
services, continuing professional education services, 
^ pupil personnei^servicos, state and federal agency ^ 
liaison .services, management services. 914. A(7)^ 
Conduct programs of services authorized by state board 

.o£_ gaucation: Classes and sch ools for exceptional 

children, educational broadcairtTny,"^audio-visual ^ 
libraries, instructional materials center, area 
technical schools, area vocatio\ial schools." 
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Texas ^ * "Statement In 'Revls^ Position Fape^ of 

Education Service Center Governance, Functions, 
and funding.' State Board of Education, 1976, \ 
By law, service centers are charged with pro- 
vldlim media services, coordination -of^Nplannlng 
within the region, cociputer services and other 
services. State Boards of Education policy* 
) ' and adninlstratlve procedure require that 
centers provide special education services, 
guidance services ^ drug education services, ai^ 
bus driver training.. In addition, centers 
t provide services In response to nee^ and wishes 

of local districts as determined by extensive 
' and vaJLld regional needs assessments • Centers 
^ also^ assist loc^l schools In identifying, . 

evaluating and adopting promising new programs 
and practices with assistance In the form of^ 
. leadership, consultative assistance, and In- 

service training. Centers are expected tfo 
, ^ participate in' and assist wltH appropriate 

statewide^ programs upon request of the legls*^ 
lature and/or state Board of Education*" 

Washington • "St;a<ator7 respqnslbllltles of Education 

Service Districts were compiled In 1976 In an 
^ * ' 8 page listing. Responslbl&tles of the 

Educational Service Districts as found In the 
Rules and Regulations bf the State Board of 
Education Washington Administrative Code- Title / , 
^ 180 were compiled In a 2 page listing* Title 
. ^ ' ' . ' 28A:^ Common, School Provisions lists Identification 

of core services for budget purposes as follow^: 
' * ^ * ' education service district administration and . 

facilities; assistanqf^ in carrying out procedures * 
^ to abolish sex and race bias in school programs, 

y ' fiscal sfxvic^, grants managements^ services, 

. special education services and transportation- 

services; personnel services such as certification/ 
^ ' registratioli services; learning resource services 

^ such as audio*vl^ual aids; cooperative curricultm^ 
. services such as health promotion and health educa- 

. * / tion services; in-service training, workshops and 

/ iissessment;' and special needs of local education 
"~ agencies." * * • * 

Acco^lng to project coordinators in 2 states, written criteria for cooperative 
unlts\ald: * • " ' . ^ * ' 

Minnesota "The 1976 legisJ.ation establis*hii\g educational 

coogeratl^ service units to provide educational 
— ' . ■ ^ serviced and .prograas^n ajeglonalJbasis pro vides 
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Rhode Island 



that .these prdgrams and services may Include 
' but are i)Ot limited to, the following areas: 
administrative services and p^rchaaixlg, curriculum 
development, d^a' processing, educational tele** 
vision, evaluation and research, in-service 
training, media centers, regional planning, ' 
Joint use of facilities, and flexible and year- 
round school scheduling, secondary, post-secondary 
community, adult and adult vocational education, 
individual instruction and services, including 
services for students with special talents and* 
special needs, teachei: personnel services, 
vocational rehabilitation, health, diagnostic, and 
child development services 'and centers, leader- ^ 
ship or^ direcif^dn in early childhoods and family 
education, c^munlty services, shai^ed ^time-programs < 

"Written criteria reported are embodied W^the 
general provision that any school cocpittee. ..^ 
may enter into an agifeementsL with 1 or more other A 
school comaicteesr^to conduct. Joint instructional 
education programs and/o^admlnistrative functions.*' 
(General Laws RelatingSfo Education 16-3.1, 
Title 16, 1975) 



X. CHANGES IN SEA FUNCTIONS RESULTING FROM OPERATION OF ESAs ' 

^According to project coordinators kx^ the special dis£rict states, 8 
^a^s have not transferred functions from the SEA to ESAs in the past few 
yei^s (See Table 46'.^ The 3 states where transfers were reported and the 
fimctions are: 



Washington 



Texas 



"Honltorlng handicapped programs" 

"Sharing of accreditation process (voluntary) , 
Child Find." 



New tork ' ^ ^ "Preliminary screening of flnanc4-al data from 

LEAs, preparatd^^on of attendance on magnetic tape, 
preposition of financial data from LEAs on 
magnerlc tape, evaluation for teacher certifica* 
tlon, cjperatlon of mlnl-^grani^ process." " 

In the regionalized networks, project coordinators for 3 networks 
reported that no functions have been transferred from the SEA to the ESAs» 
The k that did report transfers 'are: 



Kassacbusetts ^ 



New Jersey (EIC) 



"All program anJ service delivery functions in 
special education, occupational education, federal 
progtams, disadvantaged programs, and student 
services." t 

"Curriculum development, professional development, 
technical assistance for local school districts, 
and regional conferences ~ planning an^ arrange- 
ments." , • • ^ ^ 
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North Carolina 



Oklahoma 



"Technical assistance to LEAs ~ vocational 
education, exceptional children, reading, re- 
search and testing, school food services, 
laathematlcs, language arts and ESEA Title I." 

"Individual stud^ent evaluation, media library, , 
some ,in-^ervlce." 



In 12 cooperative network states, no jEunctloM l>ad been transferred 
from the SEA tp ESAs, The one transfer noted 

Alaska* •*"On-slte technical assistance to LEAs, some 

needs assessing, consultant services and work- 
shops." 

Three state project coordinators reported that functions now assumed 
y^y speclal'dlstrlct ESAs would have' had to be assumed by the SEA If the 
ES^ didn't exist Jn recent years • (See Table •47.) 



Hew York 



Pennsylvania 
Texas 

Wisconsin 



"Coordination of CETA and YETP with prime 
sponsors, evaluation of school unch programs by 
contract, operation o^ National Dlissemlnatlon 
Network, and Migrant Record Transfer System.'' 

"Act 88-90, Nonpublic School' Services." 
> 

"Accreditation changes, 'Child Find, *us driver 

training, bilingual €fducation and migrant ^ ^ 
^ education/' 

"School district reorganization, executive ^ / 
secretary to. agency committee." 



The project coordinator for the Hew Jersey ^Sglonallzed (CSS) net- 
work was the only one of the regionalized networks to report nev functions 
that would have bad to be assumed by the SEA. This was^ **monitoring of school * 
districts accomplishments under the Thorough and Efficient Rules and Regula- 

■tw ^ ■ . 

In the cooperative networks, coordinators in 3 states reported new 
functions of ESAs that would have *tdd to be adsuaed by SEAsj ^ 

/ 

Colorado - "Curriculum diveliopment, evalxiation design, 

pupil progress measurement, long-rang planning, 
special program administration^ research and 
^ ^ development, and Information access." , 



Mlnneebt^ 
Nebraska 



"Planning assistance" 

"Assistance a nd guidan ce in speci al education." 



^ # 
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.XI. SUMMARY OR MAJOR FINDINGS I 

Representation at the state level : 

■ ^ • < 

1. A single SEA unit or office with primary responsibility for 
SjEA-ESA relations was reported for a-ilajority (23 of 31) of the 

, networks, including all 7 of the regionalized networks * ^ 

* ' u • * 

2. The status location o£ the head o£ th^ SEA unit or office is 
middle management foi: a majority (13 pf 23) of the networks. 
This was the most frequently cited status location for special 
districts , regionalized and cooperative ESAs . 



3. Ih 

ES. 



e per cent of time the head of the unit devoted annually to 
ESA responsibilities varlres substantially. Six ot the indi- 
viduals devoted full-time. An additional S devoted 60 per 
cent or more. .Nine devoted less than, 40 per cent. 




4 



4. Seventeen of the 23 SEA'units or offi&es with primary ESA 
responsibility were reported to have other jnajor program 
responsibilities. It was a full-j:ime office in 1 special 
district network (texas)» 3 regionalized networks and 1 
cooperative network (Indiana). The remaining SEA units had 
from 1 to 3 other functions. ^ 

Experience and size of staffs at 
EA units for ESAs: , ' 

^S. Most (16) of the heads of the SEA units had previous administrative 
experience in an LEA before taking th^ir current positions. 
Fifteen had other administrative exepreince in the SEA; only 3 had 
experience as an a^inistrator in a^i ESA. 

- < X • 

^ 6. The size of the professional and clerical staffs of the SEA unit 

varied in 1977-78 from less than 1 ftdl-tim^ equivalent profe«ional 
and clerical positions in some netwoi;[j|CSt to 6 professional and 3 
.clerical positions in New York. ; . 

Coordination and Cocsauncation Links : e " ' 

7. Virtfually all (22 of 23) of the SEA units coordinated ESA con- 
tacts xrtth ^)ther offices within the S^A, and a majority (17) 
coordinated ESA contacts with other state-level departments • 
However, only 8 extended their ESA coordinating role to non-' 
state level agencies. * ^ v 

8. All state networkSt except ^South Carolina^ reportedly contacted ^ 
a large number of SEA units^ most typically 4 to 10. Seven 
networks reportedly related to 30 or more. 
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9. The frequency of conmunications between selected SEA officials 
and ESAs in states was relatively extensive. A majority (24 of 
27) of chief school bfficers communicated with *8SAs at least 
annually, and 11 of these were in contact at least monthly* 
Extensive consnunication was also conducted by other staff members. 

' , ' ^ , 

10. Statewide meetings of ESA executive otClcers of 20 of the 31 net- 

works were held on a regular basis, mosr><ypically each month, 
fe ■ 

11. Responsibility for convening regular statewide meetings of 
executive officers was shared ^jointly by the officers and SEA 
staff, tti 11 cases. Almost as many were convened by the ^xecutive 
officers themselves. ^ ^ »• 

Xnvolverfeng of ESAs in SEA func'tions t * 

12. Seventeen of the 31 ESA networks were formally involved* tn 
regulations governing local school district operations. .Eight 
of 11 of the special district units, and 4 of the 7 regionalized 
networks were included. However, only 5 of the 13 cooperative 
systems were involv^|||||^all of them voluntarily* 

13. Variations existed in the involvement of ESA networks for 
specific program areas governed by state regulations. Education 
of the handicapped was the program reportedly regulated in the 
greatest num6ex; ,(15) of states* * Elevenjiietworks were formally 

i involved in either '^he planning, implementation or evaluation of 
>\ /.regulations governing this activity. Other program areas in which 
at least 7^ ESA networks were formally involved were vocational 
and occupational education, federal programs, financial services, 
and transpor taction services. Tow special district networks , in _ 
California and Illinois, were involved in all- 25 program ^areas 
cited in the survey* 
■ 

Required evaluations ; 

14. Variations existed among the 3 types of networks as -to the sub- 
mission to the state of required ofganization and/or program 
evaluations. Only 2 of the special district networks were 
required to submit 1 or both types tof evaluations.' Half (6) 

of the cooperative networks were. 'Five of the 7 regionalized 
networks were required .to file either formal^^organization or 
program evaluations. . - »^ « 

Participation in planning activities : 

15* Most (23 of 30) ESA networks were required by the state to engage 
in planning activities, usually because of SEA regulations. 
Comprehensive program planning was required of 15 ijetworks, fiscal 
^ planning of 14, general or organizational planning of 13 and plann 
for the education of the handicapped of 11* 
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Grouping of ESAs ; . ' 

» 

16. State requirement^ .for multl-ESA groupl^ig were reported for 

»6 networks » Including 5 special district systems, primarily by 
SJEA regulations. >ftjltl-ESA grouping was reported the tnos^t 
^ ' frequently.. * ^ 

Written criteria for functions: 



17. One*thlrd {10) of the networks were assigned functions by the state 
based on the use of written criteria » with the majority of them 
special districts . Criteria focused on the enumeration of specific 
program ar'eas that ESAs are to provide or may provide. 

Functions that would have been at SEA level; 



18. Since 1974-75 few of the ESA networks have been assigned ^ 
functions traditionally assume'd by the SEA. One-half of them 
are regionalized systems. The most frequently reported trans- 
ferred functions were management services and Indirect Instruc- 
tional services. Only a few project coordinators believed that 
their SEA would have had to a3sume one or more new functions now with 
the ESAs In their state, had the ESAs not been In existence. 
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CHAPTER EL5VEH , ' ' 

DlSCtJSSION OF THE FlMDINGS ,0^ THE 
STUDT 0? .SELECTED CBARACTElUfSTXCS 

1. mTRDDUCnOH 

* 

Introduction 

The dlttcttsslon of the findings of /the study of delected character* 
i^tics of the 31 ESA networke» and the indiy^duaX ESA ^^lt5 compriaing tbaae 
neCvork8» is divided into 4 sections: ' 

^ . Obsezvations about the trends of the 3 types of ESA networks* 
' that appear to be related to the sheeted characteristics given 

pronlnence in this Investigation; 

2# Observations concerning the tendencies of th< 3 types of ESA 

networks viewed from the perspective of XO thesies dominant in the 
literature on service agencies; 

3# Observations concerning the perceived tsajor strengths and weak- 
nesses of the 3 types of ESA networks; and ^ 

4« Observations concerning the utility of /the seXected charac thistles 
- of typer-bf ESA networks in identifying the direction of further 
ttxononlc efforts (which ate held^o be an essential prerequisite 
to the design of approprlAte evaluation strategies for comparing 
types of education 9ervic| agencies.) 

It is to be recalled that the 3 types of ESA networks used throughout ^ 
the study were: Type A: special district ESAs; Type B: regionalized 
SEA/ESA; and^Type C: cooperative ESAs#. The dominant characteristics of 
each the 3 types of ESAs are: 

Type A: Special District ESar 

K legally constituted unit of school govemztent between the state 
education agen^ and a collection of local education agencies. This 
pattern appears to be supported by the view that ESAs should be es- 
'tablished by the state, or the state and local education agencies 
acting in concert, to provide services to both the^SEA.and constituent 
l*EAs« Dominant chericteristica are: (1) legal framework: tends to be 
structured in legislation or SEA regulations; (2) governance: tends 
to be lay control; <[3) programs and servi,qes: tends to be a mix of * 
services for member lEAs and S£A; and (4) fiscal: tends to be a mix 
of locals regional, state and' stete/iederal. 

c 

Typt B; • lUglonallztd SEA/ESA ' 

A regional branch of the state education agency* This pattern appears 
tp be supported by the view thet ESAs should be established as erms of 
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the stace to deliver services for the titaxe education agency, Donlnant 
characteristics are: (1) legal frameworkV tends to be structured in 
SEA regulation only; (2) governance: .gends ^o be professional advisory^ 
only; (3) \)rograin3 and services; alaost laxclusively determined by SEA;" 
(4) fiscal; aliaost exclusively state And/or state/federal. These units 
were further subdivided into; those providing general services only; 
and, those providing both administrative and general servi^ces. 

Type C: Cooperative ESA , 

A loose consortium of local education agencies. This pattern appears 
to be supported by the view that ESAs should be establishefd by two or 
oore local education agencies to provide services exclusively to members 
of the cooperative * Dominant chara^caistics appear to be: (1) legal 
framework: .tends to be general (e.g., Intergovenmental relations 
statutes); (Z) governance; tends to be by representatives of numerous 
LEAs; (3) programs and services; almost exclusively determined by member 
,LEAa; and (4) fiscal; almost exclusively local and state/federal. These 
units were further subdivided Into those that were: multi-purpose 
(5 or more services); and those that were limited purpose (not more than 
4 services); and, those that were s^piglft^purpose^ 

The use of the 4 dominant characteristics cited above greatly facilitated 
phe placement of a substantial number of the* 3^ networks Into the 3 ^lategories. 
kowcver, the classification of several of the ^networks was nore difficult because 
of the complexitica of their funding and programming features. This was especially 
true of several of the cooperative ESA networks t 

Based on the predominant tendencies of each network, the 31 systems n^ere 
classified as follows: 1/ * . 



. 

1/ It is to be recalled that data pn the state systems of ESAs were received 
on all U special distrttt, all 7 regionalized SEA/ESA, and ^11 13 ^)f the 
cooperative systems* Data received on the individual ESAs In each type were? 
Special District - 208 of 368, or 56.5 per ce^t; Regionalized SEA/ESA - 36 of 37, 
or 97*3 per cent; and. Cooperative » 70 of 96,* or 72.9 per cent. Thus, for 
example, what are regarded as relatively strong state systems for 4 of the 11 
special district networks /(Iowa, New York, Pennsylvania and Texas) are considejred 
here to be equal to the remaining 7 systems of, this type in dlscuising tendenfcies 
of all spec-^«i district networks* Similar differences are to be found among the 
regionalized SEA/ESiTand thaT cooperative networks. These differences, where they 
exist, are not accounted for In the approach used. 
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Typ^ of ESA and State 

Type A: SPECIAL DISTRICT ESA 

!• California 

* 2. minols 

3* lova 

4, Michigan 

I. Hew York 

6. Ohio 

7. Oregon 

8. Pennsylvania 

9. Texas- 

10. Washington 

U* Wisconsin 

Type B: REGIOHALIZED SEA/ESA 

!• Massachusetts 

2« Nev Jersey ' 

3* Nev Jersey 

4. Ohio 

5. Ohio 

6. North Carolina 
7* Oklahoiaa 

Typa C: COOPERATIVE ESA 

1. Alaska, 

1% Colorado 

3« Comxecticnt 

* ^ 4, Georgia 

5* Indians 

6, Maryland 
7«^ Massachusetts 

8. Minnesota 

9. Nebrsska 
10. Ohio 

U. Rhode Islsn^ 

12. South Carolina 

13. Vest Virginia 



' Title ^of Units 



Office of County- Superintendents 
of Schools 

Educational Service Region 
Area Education Agency 
Intermediate School District 
Board of Coopet^tive Educational 
Services 

County Office of Edudbtion 
Education Service District 
Intenacdlate tJnlt * 
Regional Educational Service Center 
Educational Service District 
Cooperative Education Service Agency 



Regional Education Center 
^ -Educational loprovenent Center 
County Superintendent of School 
Special Education Regional Resource 
Center . , 

Pleld Services Area Coordinator 
Regional Education Center 
-Regional Education Service Center 

^ Regional Resource Center 

Boards of Cooperative Services* ^ 
Regional Educatimal Service Center 
Cooperative Education Service Agency, 
Education Service. Center 
Regional Education Service Agency 
Educational Collabor^lve 
Educational Cooperative Service tJnlt 
Educational Service tJnlt ^ ^ 
Regional Education Servlc^ Agency 
Regional Vocstional Technical 
Facility 

Education Service Center 
Regional Education Service Agency 



I 
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. ApproAchea Used In the Dlsciiaslon 

The following procedures ere ueed in the '5 dlscusslone : ^ 

1. They focus on tendencies of the 3 types of ESA networks, rather 
then on the lodlvlduel state systems of each type# This approach Is 
consistent with one of the overriding objectives of this exploratory 
study» vhich was to detenalne^vhether or not patterns are evident in 
the workings of education service agencies* i;^e exclusive use of types 
of ESA networks is viewed to he highly beneficial in attaining this ob- 
jective# Horedhrer, giving prominence here to state systems could re- 
sult in premature efforts to compare Ix^ividual state arrangements* 

However, it is felt that many of the topics, as well as the approaches 

used here^ will contribute sxibstantlally *to the ultimate development 
of en evaluation design that would allow meaningful comparisons to 
be made between state systems, as well as between types of networks* 

* • 

» 2« In each of the 4 discussions, mtiltiple use is made of many of 
the selectkd characteristics^ either singularly or in combination* 

3* A number of the exercises employ the terms "tends to be true" pr 
"tends not to be true"* The characteristic cited was considered ^ tends ^_ 
to be true" if reported for a majority of the ix^iv^dual jstate systems 
in each of the 3 types, and conversely, "tends not to be true" describes 
characteristics reported for less than a ittajority of the individual 
sute systems of each type of network* Minority responses to a specif;Lc 
characteristic may be because the item does not apply to one or more 
state systems, qr it may not have been answered by one or more of the 
^ respondents and the cause for non<-responses could not be determined* 
V In structuring the discussions » consideration was given to the first of 
thtse 2 possible explanations for minority responses* The second con- 
cern, the most response to an item appropriate to a state system, is 
an Important ilmUtation on this exploratoxy study* It explains why 
much of the discussion is framed as observations concerning the workings 
of ESAs, rather than as conclusions 



4* With the exception of the discussion of perceived major strengths ^ 
and weaknesses of types of ESA networks » no attempt has been made to 
wef^ht the relative importance of the selected characteristics which 
serve as the focus of each discussion* Many of the characteristics are 
clearly more central than others and a weighting system would strengthen 
the observations* However, a uniform weight was assigned each character* 
IstiCy or combination of chatacterlstics, because of the exploratory 
nature of this descriptive study* 
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5. Moreover » other critical dimensions of the characteristics, 
such as their quality and/or their effectiveness, $re also not 
generally attempted in the discussions* As established else** 
where, these lioportant considerations were not pursued in this 
exploratory dtudy. However, some quality dimensions are present 
in the b^se line data (e«g., the comprehensiveness of the programs 
and services, the comprehensiveness of staff), and these are 
used in a llsilted way. 



le focus of the discussion which follows is on the 3 types of SSA 
networlcs, in ordej:' to show patterns and trends, as veil as structure 
further and more precise research' and development activities. However, 
one major disadvjantage of th*ls procedure shpulcl be noted. The focus on 
types of networks obscures differences among the state systems, and within 
an Individual state system. It Ignores the substantia^ differences that 
do exist among the state systems of each type on many of their operational 
features. 

- ' II. TENDENCIES OF THE THREE TYPES OF ESA NETWORKS 

T^T APPEAR TO BE RELATED TO SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 

Introduction ^ 

As established previously, ei^phasis in this initial portion of the 
discussion is given to the tendencies of the 3 types of ESAs that related 
to each of the following 9 categories; 

1. Selected establishment; 

2. Selected governing boards; 

3. Selected executive officers; 

4. Selected organization and management; *^ 

5. ^ Selected finances'; 

, — - 6, Selected progribas;^ 

7. Selected staffing; 

_ 8* Selected physical facilities; and, 

9. Selected SEA/ESA relations. 

Selected Establishment ^ 
Characteristics, 



Concerning the number of existing ESAs, yeai: initially established, number 
of member publls LEAs, and selected characteristics of the region served, it 
Is observed that: 



oC^ 



1. A significant number of education service agencies were in operation 
in 1977-78 In the 26 states Included in this Investigation. The nusfbef of 
individual units (619) making up the 31 networks represent a substantial 
number of governmental subdividisions, even when the regionalized SEA/ESAs and 
cooperative ESAs, some which can in many ways be viewed more as extensions 
of existing agencies rather than as aeparate governmental entitles, are deleted 
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^ AIso^s^ ESA^unica and networks. focused on In this study were drawn from a 
larger itionber (969 Individual units and 35 networks) reported to be in ex- 
Istance^ A further measure of the significant growth of service type agencies 

^ In elementary-secondary education Is to compare this develgpment idth that 
^ In other public service fields* ^Jhlle meaningful comparisons of this type are 
difficult, it appears that regional developments In education at least parallel 

' those In many other public service fields* 

2« The est4bliahment of Is not only extensive hut Is a relji^vely 
recant trend la the-»tructure of many of the state systems* A majority o1e j 
the networks were esUbllshed In the past 15 years* ^ a group, sp^lal district ^ 
ESAs are the oldest, reflecting, in part, the replaclng^f many of the networks 
of this type for esds ting middle echelon units* 

3* While the compelling reasons for state and/or local action to^ 
establlshan ESA network were not probed In this study, the recent widespread / 
Interest^ ESA^ tends tQ parallel one or more of the following widely recog- ^ 
nized and w^U documented developisents In education: (a) a growing recognition 
of the inability of many tEAs to respond to new j>riorl ties; (b) a growing 
recognition of the limitations surroundings the move to reorganize small LEAs 
Into larger administrative district (c) a growing recognition of the limitations 
of many of the pre^ous middle echelon units » the traditional county school 
system; and, (d) a growing awareness of both the responsibility and the potential 
of a more active role by the state education agency in improving the state system 
of elementary-^ ecoi^dary education* 

~~ • , 

4* A large nxmber^of co^lderations obviously Influenced the type 
of ESA network fuz^tioning In a state school system In 1977*78 « A consideration 
of these factors Is beyond the scope of the exploratory study* However, a 
number of observations concerning these decisions are- offered « In the first a 
instance, the traditional state-local relations was no doubt an Important con* 
slderatlon. that £a, regionalized SEA/ESAs tended to be established In states 
having relatively aciiye state education agencies. Where regionalized SEA/ESAs 
are In placet the development of cooperative ESAs tender to be limited (except 

» In Massachusetts, where, by deliberate choice, both types are being Simultan- 
eously, encouraged*) Moreover, states having a-tradltlojuil middle echelon net- 
work tha^ was well grounded in legislation but generally provided administrative ' 
functions only. re»shaped. these networks Into more balanced, service agenclesi or 

_ are in the Drocess of doing so^ And, /mi^iy sutes without a traditional middle 

ecnexon unit and/or without a relatively active state education agency, have opted 
^ for cooperative ESAs as either a first step in a long-term evolutionary' process 
or a^a permanent ai^angefaent* Or, states maintaining cooperative ESAs may be ' « 
reluctant to eatsblish a special district or reglonelized SEA/ ESA netrwork, so - 
the cooperative arrangement may be as the on^y v;^ble structure possible* 

5* Of the 3 types of sec^ce agencltk operating In the 26 states, In 
^Ht977-78, the special district units yere the most prevalent. This may be due to 
the tend^eficy of states with middle echelon units of school government, most 
typically county school systems, to replace them id,tbr a special district ESA 
network. A substantial majority of stages with special district ESA networks ^ 
previously operated ai county school system. Conversely, only a few of "the states 
with a regionalized , SEA/ESA network have or formerly mslntained a county system, 



«wd, ojijy^a minority of tUtet vitji a cooperktlve ESA network hadjrfor 
experj^cifyl^h a nlddle tchelbii/unlt or school government. 



... ^ 6. There l3\a relatlo^lp between the type of netwjj^]ck and the 
es^tent of development' or ttatevld^coverage the service agentl^s. A 
Substantial aajorlt]^ of the special district networks and all of the region- 
alized SEA/ESA-^ysteAs were sUtwidelX^ scope In 1977-78. EoWever, only a 
all nuaber of cooperative ESA networks Included all public LEAs in the st^te, 
tlj&ugh pliiDnlng in 2 additional ^systems will result ^in the future. 

o* 7. There is a tendency of states to establish only 1 t^e of \. 

service unit gather than moltiple systttas. This is e^ecially true of states 
^ith special Ji^rict ESA systems and/or those states establishing any kipd 
o^a network in recMt years. Thii pattern suggests that policy planners 
?efeognlze the value 1>f corttentiratirig resources in a single unit in order to mak^ 
the del;lvery^of services efficient and effective,. Moreover, the- tendenc7 of 
poJ.icy^planhers in s^e started to create .multiple service ne;twor)c^, Nmost typically 
^iS^le-purpose_^stems, is subject' to question- While this practice Imay havfe 
T>een pr-eclpitated by default or the hesitancy of an existing nep/ork.tbs^as^Sme 
a new^function, or "hn existing network being prohibited' froio assuming a 
fiinction^ a number of potential neg^tiVe consequences could jp63ult from multxpie 
Ij^ice syrt^ms^ within a single state. Chief among these arS the fracturing 



iplanning and cooperative efforts among units of school government, the - 
letion of bath human and fiscal resources, that can be brought to^ bear oji j^T 
luesir manv'of wh4rfi 



issues many of which are multi-faceted in nature, increased confusion on the \ 
fi^part of public tEASi the assumed primary recipient of many of the services; in- ^ 
creased cofifusion on ti\^ part pf the public,^ and, ^wkward relationships among 
the service agencies* v ' ^ ^ ^ 

8^ Thevnumbe^ of indlvldu^il umlts in states havDig a s^tatewide 
STstea* of EfSAs is related to tlfe type of service agency and the age of the 
— syiteo. Special Istrlct ESA networks are generally composed of a latger 
nu^tber of units thai> Is true of the statewide regionalized SEA/ESA systtes, 
of xh^ statewide cooperative nefworl;e. This tendency 'is related to the )f act 
that a* niiober of these system^ are still organized on the basis of the political 
boundaries of coui^y goxemmenc, or thf^^ replaced a former county school system 
and tended not devince extensively from the original geograph»y^ configuration 

9i The type of ESA network influences the membership statds o^ public 
' LEAs la an ESA. All publip LEAs In the states operating regloJalized SEA/ESA 
held sf^ership In an ESA in their respective statef. This was also the case 
for a majority of the special district systems,. . However, it was. true of only 

of the 13 cooperative £S^ systems. This probe focused on public LEA member- 
ship status only. It does not meati that LEA participation in the programs 
of an ESA Is necessarily also mandated. 

It). The legal basis for membership o/a public LEA in' an ESA network 
varies ^according to the type of network. LEA membership is. matsdatory In a 
strong V^J^ity-^f special district networks, a simple majorlt/of regionalized 
SEA/ESAs, rati*ls permlss5tt"Tn"T^rong majority of cooperative systems. 
» - . • , \ »/ ♦ * 
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11\ The size of enrallmentf of public LEAs does not accovtat for member- 
ahlp status In an ESA. A greater percentage of smaller LEAs (less than 300 
sCUdents) were noinue^ers than ijeabefs. Conversely, a greater percentage of 
larger districts (257^0 or more students) were nonnenbers than menber-s. This 
latter point Is not surprising. What Is surprislig is the relatively' extensive 
ttonwaber stitus of siaall LEAs, one of the assSaW prlae benefactors of education 
service agencies* . " ^ < * ' 

12. Most of the Individual ESAs serve regions described by their 
executive officers as largely urban or JLargely urban^suburban-rural. ^ These 
perceptions of the dotainan't characteristics of the region served by the ESA 
held true regardless of type of network^ 

13. The influence of federal legislation in the establlshinent of ESA 
networks VW95 not a focus of this study. However, federal incentives' for 
collaboMftlv-e action by groups of LEAs were significant in establishing 
precede^s for the creation of a nuaber of cooperative ESA networks. In 
additWj, it would appear* that federal incentives were significant in both 
eatabUshlng and naintalning a number of the regionalized SEA /ESA 'systems, 

as wAl as malQtaining a nuaber of the special district networks. These latter 
contentions are supported by the relatively extensive use of federal taoni^s 
by units of thes^e Z types to support program linitlatives given prominence in 
federal legislation. . ' 

ConcerqlM procedures for the establishment of ESA networks and 
planning activltiS used, it is observed that: 
. * * 

14* As might be expected, enabling legislation was the primary vehicle 
used to establisK the ESA networ?s;s in a substantial oajoricy of cases. However, 
the use of mandatory legislation was extertKve for special district and region- 
alized SEA/ESA networks. Conversely as rf4ght be expected, permissive legis-* * 
latlon was used exclusively to establish the cooperative networks. * 

15. The use of 2* or more Required approvals to, establish an ESA o 
network appears to be related tcr the type of service unit.. In the esLtablishment 
»of a substantial, majority of regionalized SEA/ESA systems, approval was required 
of 2 or q^re agencies, in these cases, all state level agencies. And a sub- 
stantial majority of cooperative ne^rks for which data is available had to have 
1 or more approvals. On the other hand, th4 establishment of special district 
systems was less rigorous 1^ that only a minority ot these networks, for which 
data is available, had to b^ approved by 2 or taore agencies. 

Th« involvement of LEAs in approving th# establishment of an ESA 
also appe^s to be related to the type of service unit. As might be expected, 
^tLEA approval was required in a substantial majority of cases for cooperative 
ESAs for which data is available. However, only a few of the special district 
or regionali^if SEA/ESA networks were subjected to approvaWty LEAs. 
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17', The use of a state plan specif v^Lng certain guidelines for the 
esCabllshnent of the networks Is related to the typh of the network, ^ 
Whereas all regionalized SEA/ESA and a substantial majority of special 
district ESA networks were products of a state planning document, pnly a 
, siiDple majority of cooperative ESAs were. Moreover, the. responsibility 
for development of the state plan for both the regionalized SEA/ESAs and the 
special district networks most typically rested with the state education 
agency and state board of education rather than some other state executive 
branch agen<sy» of the state legislature, 

18, .The us« of multiple criteria for specifying the geographic 
boundaries of the networks is most extensive and rigorous for special districV 
and regionalized SEA/ESA systems. Concern for the^eed to have^adequate 
enrollment in public: LEAs in the region to be served by the networks was 
uppermost in the minds of tho|^e developing the state plan. Prominence was 
also given to the issue of accessibility (measured in this study as travel 
time in hours: or distance in miles from the ESA center to aember LEAsJ . 

Concerning the initial primary missions and subsequent missions cfiange^, 
it can be Qbserved that; " » 

■ 

19, Little difference among types of networks is ngted in the thrust 
of the initial palmary missions of the systems* The general charge of all 
typically related to the goal of Improving the quality of education gen- 
erally, or isaproving the quality of specific programming for special * 
target poptilations or specific functions such as handicapped children or 
vocational/ technical education* The mission statements of, a number of 
special district ESA networks that replaced an «l«ting middle echelon 
unit tend to be essentially the same as those of the units replaced. The' 
mission statements of a number^of the cooperative networks tend to establish 
as one of their goals the secunng of federal funds. This may be due to 
incentives for collaborative action iq. the federal legislation, or it nay 

be, due to the fact that a number of cooperative systems replaced units formally 
funded almost exclusively by^ federal legislation, such as Title III of the , 
Elementary Secondary Education Act of 1965, 

* 20," The present mission statements J>t ESA networks are not a^ major 
handicap as few mission statements h^ve ^eportettly^en altered since their 
initial pronouncement, even though the programs and services of the units 
have tended to grow extensively. Where major additioiAs have been made, they 
tend to relate to the use of-^the networks in Implementing new state mandates. 

Concerning .methods ^and procedures for creating new, or altering or 
dissolving existing ESA network^, it is observed that: 

21. A surprising number ot states apparently do not have, provisions 
ip place for crea^ng new or adding to the existing numbe^of ESA units* ^ 
THus, they may be locked into an arrangement that cannot be quickly altered, 
short of initlat'ing new legislative action, or SEA or state board action, , ^ 
to meet changing conditions that may causq a reassessment of the adequacy 
of the number of operating units. The widespread absence of established 
procedures to create new or add to the existing numby of units in a ^state 
system he^ true regardless of type of network* ' w * 

« ■ * 



22* Od ch9, other hand, a majority of the netvorks of all types are 
governed by provisions to alter the boundaries of existing units, an 
arrangeoent viewed to be different from the creation of new or adding to 
the number of existing units. These provisions are most typically found 
In the enabling legislation establishing the units or In SEa regulations 
governing the operations of the units* Closely related, a majority of the 
units of all 3 types are governed by^ro^^ons foi; changing the membership * 
status of an tEA lb the service unit. Prpvlsions this type also are well 
defined in that the source of this authority Is most gemgtrally specified 
in the enabling' legislation. 

23* And, vhllj^ in the minority, a surprising number of netvorks are 
^thout provisioTis ^f or dissolving an existing unit* The majority of net- 
vorks not governed by such provisions vere regionalized SEA/ESAs* This 
may be' due to the fact that thesd sys.tens are vleved as a creation of the 
SEAt although in several instances, concurrence by the state legislature 

vas required to establish the system. , • \* 

* 

Concerning the futi9^e planning for the unit's, it is observed thatr 

• - ■ ^ ^ 

24* There is widespread support by SEA p[ersoni^ for the number ot 
plating units comprising each of the netvorks* In only 3 cases vill the 
nuober reportedly be either icpreased (Alaska and Indiana) or decreased 
.(Hlchigan) in the future* 

Selected GovemlnR 
Board Characteristics 

> * '^^•y * 

• 4 ■ , 

Concerning the number of units having a governing board, the legal 
basis for their existence, and the process used for their selection, it is 
observed that: * ^ , 

1. A long standing tradition in American education, the use of 
governing boards to manage the affairs of public educational if^stitutlons, 
is veil established with regard to one of the newest members of the educa- 
tional coanunlty, the ESAs, That 1^, 4|11 of the -special district netvorks 
and ail but one of the cooperative systems have a governing body* CocsnitmenC 
to this traditio^nUs further* reinforced by the fact that, in a substantial 
majority of Instances the legal basis for governing boards is fpund in the 
enabling legislation establishing .the units* 

,2. The one exception is the regionalized SEAVESA systems inhere less 
than a najcrrity have a governing boards The absence of governing bodies ^ 
for a.miijorlty of these units may be a reflection of the view* that 
regionalized SEA/ESAs are an extension of the state education agency and 
(he governing body with Jurisdiction over the stafe unit serves as the 
agency with responsibility for the nanagement of the service units. 
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3, Tradition is also significant in the methods used to select 
governing bodies of ESAs, All of the boards of the special district 
networks are elected, rather than appointed ,1/ As previously discussed, 
a substantial majority of these systems replaced a former county school 
system where the election of governing boards was the prevailing practice. 
In the establishment of the new units, this tradition carried over.* 
Similarly, a majority of the small number of cooperative networks using 
the election process werealso^eceded by a middle, echelon unit that 
generally had elected governing bodies. Another possible explanation 
for the use of the election method is that many of the networks using 
this practice were established ^Ln the mid and late 1960's, when interest 
in the constitutional issue of the one-can, one-vote principal was 
widespread. 

4, As might be expected, the Involvement of public LEAs in the 
appointment of members of ESA governing boards is most apparent witW, 
regard to the cooperative networks. This practice appears to be highly 
compatible with the view that the cooperative ESAs are formed to 
essentially seVve the needs of members of the consortium. 

5. There is no dominant pattern with respect to the si2e of 
membership oi a governing board of an ZSA and the cype of network it can 
be generalized, though, that in a majority of instances variations in 
the size pf membership exist ber«/een units in the same state network, 
The'se variations are primarily due to different practices used to select 
members, especlaliyAthe use of alternative appointment procedures. 

6. There is some relationship between the type of ESA network and 
the term of office of members of governing "bodies. The term of office 
of governing bodies of special district ESAs tend to be longer than the 
other 2* ^ 

7^ *Ho patterns between types of nietworks are evident with respect 
ta Restrictions on the number of terms of office, qualifications of 
members, or the compensation of members. With respect to the latter 2 
topics, the prevailing praptices governing the qualifications and 
compensatUon of members of governing boards of local education agencies 
hold true for ESA governing bodies. 

CQncemlng selected deoographlc characteristiC|^\c£ meobers of ESA 
governing bodies, ic is 'observed fhae: 

' ' 8. No. patterns aoong fypes of ne'cworks are evidWt with respect 
to the sex distribution of b&ard t?embers - their, ethnlfc conposition, 
or prior experience of aenbers.on another education b^dy. The^lack of 
represex«Ation of ESA governing boards of feaale?, and meabers of ethnic 
groups other than Caucasions is consistent for each of\ the 3 typ'es of 
networks. Tbelr representation is loter^than that foihid on other 

i • \ i 

— ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ I « 1 • 

1/^Members of the governing board of one of the' 5? uniis in the 

California networic are appointed by the Cou9ty Board^ of Supervisors, 
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governing bodies of local education agencies • Several factors may 
explain this pattern. The planned or unplanned lack of visibility 
of easy of t}ie networks may cause thea to be JLess proalnent in the view 
of the pubUc. Moreover^ the relatively widespread use of the appoint- 
ment process for selecting neabers &ay also be a factor, especially in 
networks where the app^^intaents are cade fnn .the chief executive officers 
of neaber LEAs. The predominance of males as chief executive officers 
o^ local units is well established. "In situations such as these, the low 
representation of 'females may be one of the consequences of an overriding . 
objective of caking the service un^t responsive to the needs of LEAs, in 
this instance, through the appointment of the chief executive officer 
from member districts 

Concerning the number of units having ex-offlclo board members, their 
method of selection, and legal basis for existence, it is observed Ithat: 

9* Th€( use of ex^fflclo members is not extensive in any type of 
network* However, all but 1 of the ^ networks making use of ex^offido 
^members are coop^erative ESA systems • * 

10* In a majority of the few Instances where ex-offlclo Tepvefitn^ 
tatlon is provided-for, the stfte- education agency is involved in the 
appointment process* This sterns from a desire by the state agency to 
Improve coordination betve'en the state unit and the ESA, or may reflect 
a desire of the state unit to promote logistical support fct the ESA* 

Concerning the authority of ESA governing boards over constituent 
LEAs, it is observed that; 

11. Only 3 networks, all of the special district systems, possess 
authority to approve one or more aspects of LEA operations* Where it 
exists, the tendency is to restrict the authority to those areas-^wli^re 
the service unit is carrying out a long standing responsibility dekrly 
related to a state mandate that has l^een in place for a lengthy period 
of time^ and/or, in thosQ areas where the state has designed ESAs to 
serve 'in a coordinating^ or ns a flrst-^llne review agency. 

12. The^bsence of authority over LEA operations by regionaliged 
SEA/ESAd would appear to be a reflection of a commitment by the state ^ 
to use their service agendes^to improve and/or facilitate comunicatlon 
and coordination between the state' and local, units ^ as well u reflect 
a general reluctazice not to delegate the stat^^s monitorijig authority 
to another, ,^perhapsy quasi-legal agency. The absence of authority over 
LEAs by the] !cooperatlve networks is highly consistent with the view that 
these agencies serve member LEAs* ^ 

of Executive Officers 

Concerning the legal basis of the pos.ltlon and prescribed duties of 
executive officers ^ it is observed that: ; 
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!• There appears to be some ^relationship between the types of ^ 
^netvork and the legal basis for the position* The legal basis for a 
substantial oajority of the executive officers of special district and 
regtonaVzed SEA/ESAs is the enabling legislation creating the networks - 
This is in contrast to the positions o^ executive officers of cooperktive _ 
ESAs, where a range of sources were cited as authorizations* 

2. The constitutional basis for the position of executive officer 
of the CalifoAia special district ESAs represents a paradox. On the 
one hand> the well guarded origin of the position no doubt provides a 
degree of stability and Xegitinacy not duplicated elsewhere. Conversely, 
efforts to alter the role and function of the office to neet new denands 
in the state school systca would appear to be norc difficult and cocplex • 
than In other sJ.tuations. ' 

^ 3. There 1?5 sone relationship between the type of network? and the 
extent to which duties of the executive officer of a service unit are 
prescribed in legislation, or in SEA rules and regulations. A cajority 
of the gpeciAl district and regionalized SEA/ESA ponsitions have duties 
specified In one or both of these sources. This pattern is consistent 
with the nlssibn of units of these types. On the other hand, only a 
small minority of the executive officers of the cooperative systems have 
duties ^scribed in legislation, or in rules and regulations of ^the 
state education agency or other state unit. This pattern also is highly 
consistent with the mission of the units, 

4. Closely related, and as raight'be expected, there is a rela- 
tiot^p batween the type of unit and the designation of the executive 
officer as an agent of the state. More chief executive officers of 
special district and reijionalized SEA/ESAs arc viewed as agents of the 
state than their counterparts in the cooperative ESAs. 

Concerning the authority of an ESA executive officer over the oper- 
ations of constituent LEAs, it is observed that: 

« • 

5. There is a slight relationship between the authorization g^ranted 
an ESA executive officer to review LEA operations and the type of service 
unit. While few positions hold this authority, those that do are con- 
centrated in the special district and regionalized SEA/ESA systems. ^ 
Possible explanations for the presence or absence of the authority of 
executive offiders to review LEAs functions are similar to those 
governing board authority over LEAd. 

Concerning the method of selecting ESA executive officers, it is 
observed that: 

6. A prevailing tradition in American education, the appointment, 
rather than the election of chief executive officers of educational 
Institutions, is well established with respect to ESAs. A subs tan t/.al 
Mjoflty of the positions in all types of units use this selection process 
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7. In only on« coDplece network, Illinois, do che voters of Che 
2SAs directly ^arcldpace In che general election of che execuclves. 
Voceif parcldpacion In .che eleccion of che execticlve officers of the 
IlUnoia ESAs vould appear co be dlfficulc Co supporc fron several 
overriding perspecclves, even though this practice potentially provides 
a degree of political accountability not present elsewhere. The 
questionable nature of the practice, which has a long tradition in the 
state, st^ from the fact that the position is at present priisardly 
reiponsible for iiiplementing initiatives and activities which are state, 

. not regional, in origin. Moreover, local education agencies, as corporate 
entities, are the prloary recipients of these state initiated efforts^ 

^ The local education agency is also the prlsiary target for those ESAs 
activities which represent voluntary Initiatives by either the ESA or 
clusters of LEAs in the region served. ^ 

3.^ In the appointment of executive officers, the govei^ng boards 
of the ESAs tend to act unilaterally. This pattern is true regardless 
of type of network. ^ LEAs participate in the appointment in only a few 
instances and the majority of these cases are for executive offfbers 
of cooperative ESAs, as might be expected. However, while the govern- 
ing boards of several regionalized SEA/ESA and cooperative ESAs act 
unil aterally, .these boards are composed of representatives o/ LEAs, and ^ 
the Letter's involvement is thus possible. The participation of the 
SEA in the appointment process is limited. Where this 4ojts occui:, it, 
is most prevalent with respect to regionalized SEA/ESAs, as also might 
be exi^ected, * 

Concerning the nature of experience requirements for the posl^tlon 
of ESA executive officer, basis of employment, and length of initial 
contract, it is observed that; 

9. There is little relationship between the presence or absence 
of a requirement that an executive officer have prior teaching and/or 
LEA administrative experience as a^ondition for employment and the type 
of network. A m^orlty of positions in all 3 types of networks carry 
these stipulations. 

* HOw There is some relationship between the basis of employment and 
type of network. In a majority of special district and cooperative 
networks, a formal contract ±$ used, however, a majority of regionalized 
^EA/ESA networks use employment procedures other than a contract or 
resolution of the governing board. This practice would appear to be 
delated to the fact that executive pfflcers of these units are s^te 
employees and are most typically governed by civil service provisions. 

ll. Similarly, there is some relationship between the length of 
the initial employment period and "type of ESA Network. Kulti-year con- 
tracts are more common for the position of an executive officer of a 
special district E§A than in regionalized SEA/ESA or cooperative systems- 
The n^ar absence of extended contract periods for executive officers of 
cooperative ESAs is consistent with the one year planning cycle typically 
found in cooperative ESAs. Whatever the cause, the typically annual" 
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contracts of executive officers of cooperative ESAs^ Is a serious 
constraint on the organisational atal^lty of these unlets. 

Concerning certification and tenure practices associated with the 
positions, salary a^nd fringe benefit prac^ces, and the evaluation of 
executive officers, It Is observed that; 

12* There la some relationship between the nature of certification 
requircnents for the position and th^ type of network* While sapst 
positions in all 3 categories require pne cf the traditional certificates 
governing the licensing ,of leader^p personnel in public education, 
a greater percentage, of executive officers of cooperative ESAs have 
no certification prerequisite^ than those in the other 2 systens, 

13. However, there is little relationship between the type of 
network and whether or not the position is tenured. A substantial 
majority of all 3 types are non tenured. , ^ ' 

lA. There also is a "relationship between the type of service 
> unit and the*salary and* fringe benefits recelyed by the executive officers • 

The salaries and benefits package of .executive officers o^ special 

district ESAs arc substantially greater than those in the other 2 networks, 
'''^is does not appear to be related to the tradltlons^ of the state, Its^ 

geographic location, age of the service Unit, or the source of monies 

used to compensate the position. 

15. There also is a relationship between the ^ype of service net- 
work and the re<^uircaent that the position be subjected to a formal 
evaluation, most typically on an annual basis. While a majority of 
positions of all 2L types have this requirement, a substantially greater 
number of reglonaliied SEA/ESA networks have the requirement than the 
other 2 networks* This may reflect the previl^incy of required evaluations 
associated with civil service programs of state gov^fnnent. ^ 

Cpncemlng the sex and ethnicity of executl^ officers, experience 
background and Ipngevity in the position, it is ab^rved that: 

16. There is little relationship between the ty^e of network and 
the ethnicity of executive officers. The substantial majority ofall 
types are Caucasian. This pattern. also is consistent with the prevailing 
pattern in public elementary*secondary education. 

17. There is also comparability between the 3 types of networks' 
in that: (a^ most of the executives of all types have had prior LEA 
experience as taache^ and/or administrator, (b) a minority of all types 
have had prior SEA experience, and (c) a minority have had prior ex- 
perience in other public or nonpublic agencies* 

Selected Orgainigation and 

Management Characteristics ^ * 

0^ Concerning the planning practices of the ESA units, it Is observed that;: 



1. There Is little relationship between the type of network and the 
'presence or absence. of a planner (s) -on the staff of Individual ESA units . 
comprising the network* A oajorlty somewhat greater^ In the regionalized 
SEA/ESA •^unlts / have a staff plaxmer* 

2. HcweYer, the degree to which' the^ESA staff plannerCsX assist 
local education agencies in planning and^the distribution of the st^f f 
planner (s) time and energy between ESA aSd LEA related activities Is 
Influenced by the type of unit. While a majority of all ESA staff planners, 
regardless of type of unit, assist LEAs staff planners, this practice^ is more 
prevalent for units pf the special district and regionalized SEA/ESA networks. 
Similar tendencies exist with regard to the distribution of time and energy of 
the ESA staff planner (s) on LEA planning ajptivities. Possible explanations 
for these patterns include; the designation o€ majxy of the special district 
and regionalized SEA/ESA units as the provider of technical assistance to 
LEAs; aad, the Involvement of^many of the special district units In various 
phases of state mandated activities, many of which require planning. 

Concerning the management Information system (MIS) maintained by ESA 
units, it is observed that; * 

3. There is a relationship between the type of ){nlt and the presence 
or absence of Informafion systems about individual LEAssl^ed the unit. 
While a majority of service agencies of all types maintain such a system, 
a greater percentage of the regionalized area SEA/ESA units have a more 
comprehensive system than the other 2 networks. This tendency would appear 

^to be a manifestation of the relatively ambitious efforts made in recent 
years, ^supported in many ways by federal activities and monies, to upgrade 
the quality of management information systems in state education agencies. 

4. There also is a relationship between the type of unit and the 
inclusion or omission of characterist^lcs of the region served by the ESA 
unit in its management Information system. While only a minority of units, 
regardless of type, include these data in their systems, a greater percentage 
of the specialized, districts maintain a more comprehensive profile than do 
units of the other 2 networks* 

Concerning the writtet^ji^^mnunlcatlon practices of ESA units, it is 
observed that: ^ 

*■ 

^ 5. There Is a relationship between the type of units and the exchange 
of written communication by the service agency with local and regional 
organizations « While all units in the 3 types of networkilcoimsunicate ' 
with public LEAs, a greater percentage of special district and regionalized 
SEA/ESAs agencies .than cooperative agencies have written communication 
with nonpublic schools, public postsecondary institutions, and local and 
regional governments. The lower percentage of cooperative ESA*s exchanging 
written comBmnication with such agencies may be due to the assumption of this 
task by mei^iber LEAs, or it may be due to the single or limited purpose 
fixnctlon of many of the cooperative , systems* These would ordinarily have 
less cause to relate to other local or regional ag^nC^c^ than would a unit 
U±th more comprehensive programming activities* 
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6* There la soae relatloMhlp between the type of unit and the 
extent to which the units engage in in^itten coaaunication with state - ^ 
and federal level agencies. A grcatfer percentage of special district 
^and cooperative ^ESA units than regionalized SEA/ESAs^ have comaunications* 
\rtth the legislative and e/ecutive branches of state' government and ^ 
federal agencies. These patterns are no doubt due to the taore independent 
status of special district and cooperative units vs. reglEonalized SEA/ESAs, 
and the tendency, and need, of the parent state education, agency to ^suae 
responsibility for the coordination of all coimunication practices aimed 
at external audiences. 

Concerning the extent of use, by type of ESA units, of taanagcment 
teaos, it is observed that; 

7» There is some relationship between the type of unit and the use 
of management teams* A majority of the special district and cooperative 
units make use of tblA management strategy, and thus recognize the need 
for some forum or plaMorm for addressing the intergration/dif ferentlation 
issue that is critical l^^education service agencies where specialization 
of program an4 staff is typTcally extensive* The widespread absence of 
teams in regionalized SEA/ESAs may be due to the fact that many of t^e 
, specialists of these units may be members of. an organizational artangcj^nt 
coordinated by the compara6le specialist in the state education agency. 

Concerning the^use of advisory groups, their legal basis, and their 
composition. It is observed that; 

8» There is a relationship between the type of unit and the presence 
or absence of advisory gir<3ups having responsibility for general ESA operations. 
A majority of 2 types of units, the special district and cooperative ESAs, 
maintain general advisory groups that are most typically permanent rather 
than ad hoc^ In both Instances, representatives of public LEAs, espedlally 
the chief executive officers, predominate. Both types are also similar with 
regard to the limited use of other than public LEA staff or board members 
on general advisory groups, the relatively extensive use of general advisory 
bodies by special district ESAs may be explained in part by the fact that a* 
greater percentage of units of this type are required by statute or SEA 
regulation to maintain such bodies » ^ 

9. There is a relationship between the type of unit and the presence 
or absence of advisory groups responsible for ESA budget operations. While 
in the minority in both instances, a greater percentage of special district 
units have such groups than do cooperative ESAs* Where advisory groups 
exist, they are domlpated Ijy fhe executive offers of publip LEAs, regardless 
of typetf unit* The relatively extensive use of permanent advisory bodies 
by special district units may also be explained by the fact that a greater 
percentage of these units are required^ by statute or SEA regulation to main- 
tain such groups. The almost total absence of groups of this type in* 
regionalizcM SEA/ESAs is consistent with the mission of these units, as well 
as reflects the origin of monies to finance programs administered by these units 



10* tKere Is no relaclonship between the type of unit and the 
presence or absence of advisory groups for general progranmlng 
activities* Few units, regardless of type, make^use of an advisory 
group having responsibility for general ESA services* The widespread 
absence of groups of this type may reflect the assuinptlon of this role 
by either the general advisory body Dr the budget advisory groups » 
where they €^st* Or It caay reflect a lack of perceived need for 
such a group\ 'even by £]5As operating a relatively coiaprehenslve 
packsg^e of prograns and service's » 

♦ 

U* Andy there Is a reUtlonshlp 'between the type of unlt^and 
the presence or absence of 2 special purpose advisory bodies, those 
for programs for handicapped children and tjtose for vocational 
^education* As olght be ejected, more of these advisory bodies are 
to be found In special district and cooperative ESA_ than In regionalized 
SEA/£SAs» the majority of whom tend not to operate programs lit-these 2 
areaa, but rather limit their functions to general planning and/or the 
provision of technical assistance. Where suc^Ji^^d^lsory bodies are in 
place in special district and cooperative units, ll^te differences 
exist between the 2 types <f ^endes with respect to^3 key points. 
Both types tend to be permanent rather than ad hoc; tb be composed of 
public LEA representatives especially chief executi^^ officers; and, 
to be the result of statutory and/or SEA requirements* 

Selected Financial 

Characteristics - ^ * * • . • 

The following observations are offered concerning selected fl- 
nanclal characteristics of both the special district and cooperative 
networks. ^A discussion of the funding arrangements for regionalized 
SEA/ESAs is excluded here because of the limited financial data on 
these system^, and because the financial aspect^ of network of this 
'type are ordinarily subsumed within the general budget of the SEA and 
* are not usually earmarked for the operation of ^the-uqitB. 

Concerning the authority of the units to' levy direct taxes to 
support their *operatlonsp it is observed that: 

1. There Is^no relationship between type of network and authority 
to levy taxes. In that a majority of units of the 2. types are denied .this 
means of funding their operations* !{oreover, limitations are placed qsh* 
the few networks, the majority of which are special dls trie t , who do 
possess thii authority*. Where taxing authority exists, it is available 
for administrative costs, the acquisition Qf space, and for underwriting 
the costs of specific services, offered by the unit* The lack of author* 
Ity to tax by all b^ut one*of the cooperative networks is consistent 
with the prevailing organization characteristics of these units* tn — 
most cases whete the special district networks are able to levy taxes, 
the predecessor middle echelon unit that the network replaced al^o 
possessed the authority* the widespread absence of a degree of fiscal 
Independence by a majority of the special district and cooperative 
netwocks would appear to place these systems in an extremely weak short- 
range and long^tange planning mode* However, this practice tends to 
result in a high degree of accountability of the units through periodic 
review of the service agencies by their fimding sources* 
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Concerning state funding bf the 2 Xypes of units, ^ it is observed 
that; ' . / \ , < * 

2^ There is no .relationship^tween the type of network and state 
funding of the uni,ts in that a wajority of systems of the 2 types rec^ved 
fftate financial support in 1977-78 • However, the majority of units which 
dlH not receive state funds were cooperative ESAs* The widespread practice 
of the^use of state laonies to support ESA operations reflects a degree of 
sute cotosaitaent to the welfare of the units, although the adequacy of st^te 
support, a consideration beyond the scope of this study, is not known. ^ 
Nonetheless, the precendent for state suppoi^t is welX established # 

3* However, there is a relationship between the type of network, 
the amount o_f_ state, _*id^ on J.97 7-78, and'^the per cent of total Expenditures 
of the units tha;t were received fron st;Ato sources* Both the azaount of 
state aid in dollars, and, core Importent^, the per cent of the total 
expenditures received from state sources are ^bstantlally greater for 
special district units fhan for cooperative netwq^rks. The larger percentage 
of total expenditures received by^ a^^lal district units from state sources 
would appear to reflect the relltively extensive Involvement' of these units 
l,n administering programs for the state* 

4* There also is a relationship between the type of network and the 
percentage change In state funds received .from 1974-75 to 1977-78# A 
substantial majority of special district networlcs experienced noderape 
Increases in state. funding between these 2 time periods, whereas, admixed 
{licture is true of cooperative networks* The widespread increase in 
state monies recieved^by special dJLstrigt units may reflect both an in- 
creased commitment to these units by the state, and the greater use of these 
emits to l^lemen& new state priorities* 

ft 

5* There is no relationship betweyi type of network and the primary ^ 
jzarlables used in the state formula for funding ESAs, the procedures used 



In dlatxibuting state aid, and the' conditions and/or lls^ts oa state aid. 
In.partt the sparsity of data on. these topics precludes the determination 
of Tuay patterns^ , • - ' 

<:oncemlng federal funding of the special district and cooperative 
networks t it la observed that> - Wf^ 

6* There is no relationshitMetween the type o£ network and federal 
funding of the uiilts in that a substantial majority of both types received 
federal aid in 1977-78* The irildespread receipt of federal, iDOnies is 
consistent with nany of the progpram thrusts of the units in implementing 
federal Initiatives* 

7* However, there is a mixed relationship between the type of net- 
worfc/the amount of federal aid in 1977-78, and the per cent of total , 
expenditures of the units f rom> federal sources * While the total amount 
in dollars was greater for special district units, the percentage of 
total expenditures "that federal monies represented was substantially 
greater for coo perative nitKprks. The greater dollar amount of federal 
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oonles received by special district units would appca? to be a function 
of their greater nunber and of their relative comprehensiveness. ^ 
The greater percenuge of total exp^dltures of cooperative networks 
derived fro© federal sources Is consistent with the fact that many of 
these unlts^were established In re«Jonse to federal program Initiatives. 
Whatever .the explaiiatlon, cooperative netwprks tend to be much more de- 
Vendent upon federal revenues than their counterparts ^ the speclaj. district 
ualtat As discussed previously, special district networks are highly 
dependent upon state s^port. ^ ^ 

8* There is also a relationship between the type of network and the 
percentage change in federal monies received in 1974-75 and in 1977-78. 
Most of 'the special district networks experienced either moderate or 
extensive increases in federal funding between these 2 time periods 
whereas a mixed picture is true of cooperative ne^tworks to Implement 
federal initiatives. It is significant that the percentage Increase in 
federal funding for most special district networks from 1974-75 to 1977-78 
was greater than the percentage Increase of state monies for the same 
period. - * " , ' 

Concerning the mean- revenues of ESA units, it is observed that: 

9. There is a relationship between the type of network and the 
percentage of mean revenues received by the units from within the ESA, 
from state soY4tces, from federal sources paid through the SEA to ESAs, 
from federal sources paid directly to ESAs, and from npn-revenue sources. 
Wille both received similar proportions of their revenue from within ESAs, 
(special district 38 per pent apd cooperative 36 per cent) , ahd- from 
federal sources paid directly to ESAs (6 per cent for special district 
and 5 per cent for cooperative hetj/orks>, differences occur with regard 

to the remaining sources of revenue* As reported._parlier, special district 
ESAs networks derived a greater perc^tage of their revenues from state 
sources than did cooperative ESAs (41 per cent and 28 per cent respectively.) 
As also reported earlier, cooperative ESAs networks received a greater 
percentage of their revenues from federal sources paid through the SEA 
to the ESAs than did special district ESAs (23 percent and 12 per*cent 
respectively.) Cooperative ESA also derived a greater percentage of ^ 
their revenues from non-revenue sou^pes than Aid special dlstrlcjt units 
(8 per cent and 3 per cent respiectlvely) . Possible explanations ,f or 
these patterns have been previously identificfd. Vhat is critical her^e 
is that ESA units of both types are dependent upon multiple sources 
for their financial support* .This Interdependency could be vl^ed as 
both a strength and potential problem* The multiple funding posture of 
many units handicaps the units in their ability to engage in loVig-^range 
planning and program developt&ent without assurance of definite and 
reliable revenue sources, an d oakes them highly vulnerable to' fluctuations 
in one or more support b^ses* ^ 

10. This latter^olnt is reinforced when comparisons are made 
between type of network and the percentage change in revenue from^ major 
Sources between JL974-75 and 1977-78. Whereas special district ESAs showed 
a greater percentage increase^ in federal revenues^ than did the cooperative 
ESAs, the latter experienced a greater percentage pf growth In revenues 
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from within the £SA arid, fron non*revenue sources. WJttle these shifts 
reject changes In the pro gran mix of many of the units » they nonetheless 
illustrate the issue of the stability of funding alluded to previously. 

Concerning budget expenditures of the unlts> it ia obseifved that: 

IX^ There ils a relationship between the type of netyork^and the 
^total expenditures of the units in 1977-78* As is to be expected, >the 
generally 'more copprehens^ve special district ESA, networks Havef e:tpen- 
dlture ^levels considerably higher ^han codp^ative ne^rks. ihis patterh 
also tends\co hold true for increased changes in expenditure levels from 
1974-75 to 1977-78. ' - V 

12. /Moreover* as might be. expected, there is a relationship be- 
'twecn the type of networTc and the total dollars expended for each of 26 
program areas used in the study. The greater nu:3ber» and generally more 
comprehensive special district ESAs, collectively expended substantially 
more for each program area than did .the cooperative networks. 

13. o i^ovever, the cooperative ESXs collectively expnerlenced a greater 
percentage increase in total expenditures for m^re of the 16 program areas 
between 1974-75 and 1977-78 than 4id the gpectal district units. This may 

^be due to the relati^ve newness of many of the oooperative networks. 

,1. 

concerning other financial characterlsticai^of ESAs, it is observed 
that: ' . • ' ■ 

' • ' ^ * 

14. There is do relationship between the type of network and methods 
used to allocate costs for services provided^ by the units. In a majority 
of cases of both types, the prevailing practice for most serviced is to 
base costs on a per pupil served basis, or on the total student population 
of the LEA« These tendencies would appear to reflect a desire to achieve 

a degree of equity^ allocating costs. This is especially true of cost 
^allocation formtili-^estat^lished in federal or state guidelines for many 
of the^ programs adiil^nis tared by the service units. ~^ 

15. There is a relationship between the type of network and the use 
^of a state prescribed budget calendar and other required procedures that 

must be followed in the development 6f a budget. As might be expected, 
a^^jprity of special district .networks operate under state requirements, 
wherea^ only a minority of cooperative networks do. The extcffisive use by 
, special district ESAs of state requirements for budget planping Is con- 
sistent with the relatively strong state interface with these units. 

16. There is little relationship Jbetween type of network* and state 
requ&ements calling for the participation of^non-£5A level individuals 
op Agencies in tKe planning or approval of the ESA budget. In only a 
odnorlty of ca^es of Hoth types are representatives of I^EA level or state 
level agencies required to participate in i)udget planning. Moreover, ^ ^ 
vot^r approval o'f the budget is not required of any network of eitl}er 
type. LEX level or state level approval is required in only a minority of 
cases of either type. These patterns would suggest a relative degree of 
fiscal autonomy for a ialnotity of units. This is not surprising |pr 
cooperative networks but is uiiexpected' for special district networks. * 



17* There Is no r^atlonshlp between type of network and the 
existence of state provisions governing accounting and auditing practices* 
*A substantial cajorlty of networks of both-^ types are govemec^ by such 
requirements* This consistency of requirements reflects ^ long-s^tandlng 
practice whereby the^ fiscal processes ot education Institutions are well-^ , 
guarded • . . ' ^ ^ ^ * 

Seleifted Programing ' 
Characteristics 

Conceriilng the prograns ancj services offered by the units. It Is 
observed that: " / . ■ , ' ^^^.^^s^^^* 

1. There is no strong relationship between type of network^and< the 
vaost frequently offered prograns and services provided by the units • 
'There was relative consistency between all types and the 7 oost frequently 
bfffe^rcd program areas. These 7 <?ere general ESA administration, education 
.of pupils with handicapping conditions^, media and library services, staff , 
developmpit, curriculum services. Information seirvlcfea, and planning services. 
Theie s£e program areas were among* the 10 most frequently offered program 
areas for each of the 3 types of networks* However ^ some differences be* 
twjscn types 'o? netwbrks were evident In other frequently offered programs • 
Vocational/occupational education and data processing were offered by a 
greater percentage of special district networks than the other 2, Gifted 
and^ tale&ted education, pre-^Klndergarten education, and research and 

services' were offered by a greater percentage of cooperative ESA3 
offered purchasing services than thcf other 2 types. Evaluation services* 
were offered by a ^eater percentage of regionalized ESAs and cooperative 
ESA than was true of the special district units. The cotoonalltles of 
programs among t^es of networks appears to reflect a consensus concerning 
the rol'e of a^ servJLce^unlt and the needs of LEAs and the state sjihool system 
t hat can be met through the use of educ ation service centets* Virtually al]^ _ 
of the c^mon program actlvixle^^ of service agencies appear to reflect^ 
widespread recognition pf the value jof economics of scale in the delivery 
of a service, or reflect activities whose quality is enhanced by collaboration. 

^ ' 2.^ There is a relationship, between the type of networks and the ' 
provision of direct instructional services ta LEAs in 1977-78. Virtually^ 
none of thi regionaliged SEA/^feSA9 offer programs where therrf was direct 
interaction ^between, student^ and ESA staff in 49 different services in this 

^^category. Ifl|addition, while selected services within, the category'of education 
of .pupils wlttT handicapping conditions Were a^ng &he 10 most frequent services 
used bj^LEAs that were offered by both special district and cooperative u nits, - 

'^differences^ are to bo not6d in other popular services. That is, selected 
services wl'tfaln th^ category of vocational/occupational id^jc^tion were among ^ ' ^ 
t» taost frequently used services of ^Fecial district units Mt^not for coop era ti ye 
agtKides. In contrast, selected services in the category of pupil personnel served 
aXdnft vlth federal prograps, were arnqng the most frequently used services of 
cooperative ESAs, but not for special district units. The lack of involvement of 
reglbnallzed SEA/ESAs in providing 4irect instructional service^; is highly c<}p- 
slstenj with* the primary mission of the$e u^iits. the relatively heavy involvement 
pf special district and cooperative ' ESAs in selected direct Instructional programs 
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reflects both the econoiay of scale Incentive and the quality Incentive 
cited previously. * 

• 3« * There is U xalxed relationship between the^ type ,o£ unit and the 
provision of ^indirect Instructional services to LEAs in 1977-78. 
Selected services within the categories of oedia and library services and 
professional staff development were among the 6 most frequently offered 
services by ^all 3 types of units. However, selected services, within the 
category of pupil diagnosis/prescription were among the 6 mote frequently 
offered services for both special district and, cooperative ESAs but not 
regionalized^ units* For the latter, planning services, evaluation' services, 
and research and development were prominent. The commonalities of patterns 
in indirect instructional services would also appear to reflect both the 
.economy of scale motive and a desire to upgrade the quality of services needed 
i)y LEAs* The heavy involvement of regionalized SEA/ESA units in the related 
activities of planning and research, development and jjsvaluation are ^onslstent 
with the primary ml^slon»cff these units* 

*> 

4« There also is a mixed relationship between the type of unit an^, 
the provision of management services of LEAs in 1977-78# That. is, selected 
services in the category of staff development were <aiaong the 8 most frequently 
offered services by all types of units* However, selected services in the 
categories of data processing, pupil personnel servltes, and certification * 
were promln,ent for special district but not for^ the ether 2 types. Prominent 
for regionalized SEA/ESA units but not the other 2 was information servicTTs. 
The cooperative units differed from^he other 2 in that p^urcfiasing and re- 
search and development were among the 3 most frequently Offered managenent 
services, aep.lonallged SEA/ESAs and cooperative units were comparable in 
their emphasis on evaluation services and planning services. These patterns 
appear ta be consistent with other programming patterns of the units with 
respect to their apparent overriding obje&tlves. 

5- There is a relationship between type of network and the provision 
of services by special disprict and cooperative uuit^ to the state education 
agency* While the former tended to offer relatively extensive services, 
cooperative ESAs do not. The heavy involvement of special districts in the 
provision of services to the SEA reflect the twin role played by many of 
these units* The relative absence of services offered by cooperative units 
highly consistent with their primary mission of providing services to con- 
stltuent LEAs* 

6. There Is a mixed relationship between type of ne^rk and the 
provision of services to nonpublic schools* All types tend to offer media 
and library services, education of pupils with handicapping conditions, 
fefl^ral programs, staf£ development, and curriculum services. However, 
special district , and not the other 2 types, also give protdnence to 
vocational/occupational education. Evaluation services and information 
■strvdces arc prominent for regionalized SEA/ESAs* Cooperative units tend 
^ to emphasize purchasing services* The comoonalltlea of frequently offered 
"Services by all types of imlts would appear to be either a reflection of 
federal program mandates, or state aid provisions for non*publlc school 
students* 
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7, There is a reletlanshlp between the type of unit an<l the provision 
of services to agencies other than LEA^ or the SEA, While only a snail 
minority of units of any t:^e offer services, virtually none of the cooperative 
units do. Where services are provided, they tend to be offered by special 
district units and tend .to be lini^ted to direct instructional services for 
adults. The relative absence of services to 'Other agencies would appear to be 
a reflection of the prlnary nlsslon of the units, , ^ ' 
„ • * ■ 

8* There is no. relationship between type of unit and changes in the 
size of programs from 197W5 to 1977-78, In a majority of Instances, the 
s^ze of the program Increased from 197A-75 to 1977-78, This pattern held 
regardless of type of service ~ direct instructional, indirect instructional, 
management services, services to the SEA^ services to nonpublic schools, or 
services to other agencies. These Increases would seem to reflect several 
converging forces, an increaied awareness of the benefits of collaborative 
action, federal and state mandates and complimentary financial incentives; and 
increases in the ability of service units to deliver specialized programs of 
JV^h quality T^SC^ should alao be noted that the Increased program commitments 
are somewhat greater than Increases in ESA staffing^ for the same two- tine 
intervale. This tendency would appear to reinforce the economies of scale 
motive that appears to dominate the rationale for the programming mix of service 
agencies, * s . . ^ . * 

Concerning other programming characteristics, it is observed that: 

9, There is a relationship between type of network *Aid the'^jolnt 
offering of programs and serylces with other agencies. While a ^jorlty 

of units of aU types did not engage in joint programs in 1977-78, a greater 
percentage of special district networks did than the other 2 types. However, 
where Joint programs were otfered^ Vdlfferences in the collaborating agencies^ 
were evident among types of networm. While collaborative , activities with another 
ESA or with post secondary Institufions were co mm on among all types of Networks, 
the cooperative networks tended to engage In^ollaboratlon with LEAs to a greatef 
extent than the other 2, The relatively more extensive use of joint progT?axrming 
by special district networks, maybe reflect the^nore comprehensive focus of a 
majority of these units, thus increasing the potential^ for collaboration, 

10, There is no relatlonahlp between type of networls^and the use of 
locally devW.oped criteria for assigning fxxnctlons to the_ service agendas 
in that few special dlatrlct and cooperative units utilize _juch criteria. 
n>c near absence of the use of locally developed criteria for assigning funcftlons 
t<J special ^district networks may be due to the rel^atively extensive existence 

of , state developed criteria for units of this type, thus prfedudlng, apparently, 
the necessity for. locally developed efforta. The single-purpose nature of many 
of the cooperative networks may explain the lack of locally developed criteria 
for these agencies, 

11, TheVe is no relationship between type of network and ,the practl^ce 
of assigning ^Inal legal responsibility for students, who receive all of their 
ins true tlonal\ervlces from an ESA, The practice whereby the LEA where the 
student holds residence maintains legal responsibility is the prevSW-ing 
practice for a strong major^lty of unite of faring dltect instructional services. 
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This prevailing practice suggests th^t cost agencies hav^ resolved^an 
issue having st^if leant legal ramifications* 

^ 12* There 'is a relationship between type of ^unltiand the existence 
^of pro^^d^ions governing LE& paynent for services it requests, but subsejiuently . 
withdraws the request. Approxioately one*half of the special district units, ^ 
and a similar per cent of the cooperative units, obligate an LEA to pay for a 
cancelled service request* In contrast, virtually none of the regionalized 
SEA/ESAs have this requireaent* The relatively extensive lack of these pro- 
visions for special district axxl cooperative ipits would appear to place these 
unitsKn a hazardous planning ipode. The virtual absence of these provisions 
for tegionallzed ^EA/ESAs reflects the zuture of the financial support base 
used to pay for services offered by these units i That is, few regionalized 
SEA/ESA ordinarily^icharge.an LEA for services* 

Selecting Staffing , . 

' character is tlos . V. • \ 

* • 

Concerning the number of fu^l-tlme equivalent staff members employed 
by the ESAs, it is observed that:- I 

1*^ There is a relationship between the type of ESA and the size of 
the sta£f of the service units* The preponderance of staff members in 
1977^78 were employed^ by special district units and the average size of units 
of this type was substantially greater than those of cooperative or region* 
alized SEA/ESA5. Several factor? may explain this situation; First, and 
perhaps foremost, is that Dore special. district jSAs than cooperative networks 
offer direct instructional services, especially programs for pupils vlth 
handicapping conditions, an area having low pupil*staff ratios* .The relative 
comprehen^veness of these units would also account for acre extensive staffing* 

^ There is no relationship betweei^ the cjrg^f^f service unit and the 
assignment of staff to major program areas* As is to be expected, staffing 
assignments for the 3 ^es of service units were highly consistent with the 
relative ranking of the number of^ units of each type offering a service* 
This compatibility would appear to represent sound program management by anits 
of all types* It should also facilitate the development of .rough staff- 
programning xjprms, a task beyond the scope qf this descriptive study. 

* • * 

3* The^e 4*»no relationship between type of unit and the poer cent of 
staff devoted to general ESA administration in that approximately 5 per cent 
of all staff of each type were so assigned. This tendency is highly consistent 
with the prevailing practice in public elementary-secondary education* 

«^ *4* There is a relationship between type of ;service unit and changes in 
the size of staff from 197^-7.5 to 1977-78 for those agencies operating at both 
time periods* Xhftt iSt a greater percentage of special district than cooperative 
unitA reported an increase in staff size* Regionalized SEA/ESAs^ tended to ^ 
report decreases in number of staff* The causes qf these shifts can be attributed 
to a number of factors: increases in kequest^s from LEAs and the^ SEA (especially 
for special district ^unlts), legislatively originated new programs respons'i- 
biXlties (especially fpy . special district units), and, shifts Ia federal funds ^ 
(especially for regionalized SEA/ESA and ' cooperative units*) 
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5* There Is a relationship between the type of service unit and the 
use of federal nonius to enploy categories of staff nenbers. While the 
average per qent of full and part-time staff in 1977-78 Is relatively/extensive 
for all types, it Is oost pronotmced with regard to cooperative ESAs. The • 
Ispa^t of federal aonies on the workings of ESAs of all ty^es la p^erhaps 
aos( evident In this stxidy In the staffing characteristics of these units. 

6. There Is a relationship between the type of service unit and the 
Joint enployaent of staff with other publ^lc and nonpublic agencies. While a 
majority of all .types do not have staffing arrangenents» regionalized SEA/ESAs 
make relatively less use of these practices, followed closely by cooperative 
ESAs. The virtual absence of Joint staffing by regionalized SEA/ESAs appears 
to be a reflection of the prlnary prograzanlng focus of a majority of the units. 
The potential for Joint staffing for administrative services would ordinarily 
be substantially les{ than for one or more of the conventional programming 
service areas. The limited use of Joint staff by cooperative ESAs is the function 
of the less craprehenslveness or single purpose ^thrust of many of tuuse units. 
Conversely, the relatively widespread (but still In the minority) use of 

Joint staffing by special district units reflects the core comprehensive ^ 
programfolng mix of many of these units, thus Increasing the potential for 
Jolnfc staffing. 

- t„ 

7. ^ There does not appear to be a relationship between type of unit and required 
certification of different categories of ESA staff in that a substantia? 

qajdrlty of staff of all types, of units must t>a certified as a condition of 
employment. This patten^ appears to be consistent with certification n 
practices governing employment in public edui|Ation in most states. t 



8* However, there is a relationship between types of unit and tenure 
requirements associated with different categories of ESA staff. That is, a 
strong majority of all categories of regionalized SEA/ESA staff are not^ 
tenured « The major non-tenured positions for both special dlstri^ and 
cooperative ESAs are administrators and supervisors. The virtual absence ot 
' tenure for regionalized SEA/ESA staff would appear to be due to the extensive 
^overage-^of^thes.e^^pArsggaej^^ state dlvll service provisions^ 



Concerning Collective bargaining practices in use in the 3 types of 
qetworka, it is observed that: 

* 

9. There is a relai;lonshlp between the type of service unit and the 
presence or absence of legislation requiring, allowing, or prohibiting collective 
bargaining practices. ^ Legislative provisions prohibiting collective bargaining, 
while not extensive^ tends to be limited" to special district units. 

Concerning staff evaluation practices used by the 3 types of service ^ M 
units » it is observed that: 

^ * - 

10. There is no relationship between the type of service ^nit and the 
preva^ency of staff evaluation programs in that a majority of units of all 
types require such activities'.^ i t 
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11. However, a slight relationship does appear to be present with 
regard to the type of service unit and the extent of LEA participation in 
the evaluation of ESA staff. As night be expected, LEA involvement in this 
regard is oost extensive for cooperative units. 

Concerning other staffing characteristics, it is observed that: 

12. There is a relationship between the type of service unit and the 
prevalency of staff development activities sponsored by the units. A sub- 
stantial najority offered activities for the benefit of t;heir staff in 
1977-78. However, a greater per cent of special district units and cooperative 
agencies expended a higher percentage of their annual budget on staff 
developnent than did regionalized StA/ESAs. This pattern nay reflect the 
tendency of taany s pecial district and oooperative units to enjoy a degree 

of fiscal autonooy not ordinarily present in a regionalized SEA/ESA unit. 

'. 

13. There is a relationship between the type of service unit and tVje 
conparabillcy of salaries paid ESA staff and those of LEAs. The salaries, of 
special district adainistrators and supervisors, consultants and specialises, 
and teachers and clerical staff tend to be coaparable to their counterparts in 
LEAs. The salaries of pegiooalized SEA/ESA and cooperative units tend to be 
lower than conparable UfeA\sUff ocsitions. The apparent poor position of 
regionalized SEA/ESAs reflect the generally lower competitive posture of 
state govema^t. The^Aparent poor, position of cooperative units is difficult 
to understand ?\jt ^wtf(ild ippear that the uncertainty generally associated with 
cooperative units%<M4d_r^sult in higher, not lower coopensation, given the 
relative eoploytaont risks. 

^4. ThereVis a relationship between the type of service unit and the 
extent of lirvolv^^t of LEAs and/or the SEA in screening candidates for top 
level ESA adninistrative positions. That is, while a majority of LEAs are 
Involved in screening candidates for adninistrative ^sitions in regionalized 
SEA/ESAs and "in cooperative ESAs, their inVdlvcmen^is limited in the case of 
special district units. Conversely, SEA involveaent in ad x^nlstrator selectioi 
processes vhile In jche ninorlty in both cases, ^s aSYe^ycevA^ui with te^arj ■ 
•to special district Chan cooperative units. The relatively strong presence -of 
LEAs and the near absence of SEAs in the selection processes for cooperative 
units is highly consistent .with the adssion of the units and the general 
tendency of SEAs not to intervene in the working of the units. The greater 
presence of LEAs in the selection processes used by regionalized SEA/ESAs 
t^n for special district units nay reflect a conaltaent on the part of SEAs 
to involve LEAs In th«> workings of the service units. Or, it may be a 
reflection of tradition in aany of the special district units. 

« 

P 

Selected Physical ^ < 

Facility Characteristics • ^ 

ConcQming the acquisition of ESA-owned and/or the osc of rented or leas< 
space, it is observed that: , * 

1 There t^' a. relationship between the type of ESA network and- 
authority to own physical facilities, the nethod of acquisition of such 
facilities, the rigoroi^sness of approvals necessary to acquire facilities. 
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and the source of monies available to the networks to acquire ownership of 
space* A "greater percentage of special district networks are authorised to 
ova facilities than is true of cooperative systems (as cilgbc be expected , 
only 1 reglonallged SEA/ESA network has this authority the balance tend 
to be housed in space owned by another goverasental Jurisdiction). More- 
over » while voter approval is only required in ^ clnlmal nuiaber of cases , 
all of these are special district networks. The greater rigidity faced 
by special uiistrlct ESA networks is consistent with the tendency of units 
of this type toi^be aore structured than the cooperative networks. And, 
while the types of networks which have autbotlty to own facilities secure 
funds for this purpose froa multiple rather than a single source, all of 
those networks without external funding support of any Wnd, are cooperative 
systeass. The reliance of these units on internally generated sources of 
funding to secure ownership of space would appear to place an inordinate 
constraint on the ability of these units to engage in long-range planning. 

2« There is no relationship between the type of networksand authority 
to rent or lease space* The. governing boards of the units nust authorize 
such practices in a majority of networks of all types, as might be expected* 

3« There is a relationship between the type of network and the ^ 
ptdvlsion of rent-free space to bouse the programs and services of the 
ESA units A greager percentage of cooperative units are provided rent- 
ftee facilities than is true of their counterparts in the other 2 networ{cs< 
This pattern reflects several characteristics of units of this type; the 
less frequent ability of cooperative units^ to own facilities, the relatively 
comprehensiveness of many of these units^ resulting in their need for less 
space; and/or, the soore temporal , nature of many of these units. Or, it 
say be explained a^ a desire on the part of those responsible for main- 
taining the cooperative systeiu to provide a maximum degree of organizational 
flexibility, as this relates to the facility bouseing.the programs of the ^ 
service units. .The premise here may be that the establishment of a more 
permanent facility would lessen the flexibility of the collaborative to 
meet new programoing priorities.' 

4 > There Is a rel ^ tl^pfhip betweea-the^-type^-of^netwo rk a n d /the u s e 

of satellite center^ A greater percentage of special district networks 
maintain satellite centers to house one or more of their programs than do 
cooperative or regionalized SEA/ESA systems. This pattern may reflect one 
or more of the folj^owing: the tendency of many special district networks 
to serve a larger geographic area than their counterparts, particularly 
many of the cooperative systems; the tendency of many of the regionalized 
SEA/ESA systems not to be as deeply engaged in delivering services to LEAs, 
thus eliminating or substantially reduclhg much of the rationale for es- 
tablishing satellite centers, and/or « the relatively less comprehensiveness 
of many of the regionalized SEA/ESA and cooperative networks, thus, also 
reducing the necessity for delivering services from multlpre settings. 
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5. There is no relationship between the type of network and the Joint 
use of space with another govemnental jurisdiction or quasi-public or 
, private agency. Few units of whatever type are engaged in such practices. 
This pattern is due to the relatively United nuaber of joint progracaing 
and/or joint staffing practices between ao ESA and another agency. 
* 

Selected Characteristics 

of SEA-ES A Relations, * 
r 

Concerning the SEA urast or office having prioary responsibility for 
relationships with the ESA^^twork, it is believed , that; 

^ • 

1. There is a relationship between the type of network and the 
presence or absence of a single^ unit in the SEA having primary responsi- 
ability for SEA/ESA relations. While a single office exists in a majority 
of states having special district and cooperative, systens, all 7 of the 
regionalized SEA/ESA networks relate to a single unit in their state 
agencies. The presence of a single unit in the state agencies having; 
prlnary responsibility for relations with the ESA netvdrk tnay reflect 
the perceived need to inprove Coordination bctiwecn the agency and the 
service units, sany of which arc deeply involved in program areas that 
cut across a large nuaber of components of the state unlxs. Conversely, 
the absence of a single unit with responsibility for ESA relations, evea ^ 
in instances where there substantial interface betveen the SEA and 
ESAs, say Mrely be due to the traditions of the state unit regarding its 
internal organization. The relatively large percentage of cooperative 
, ESA networks haWng a single unit in the state agency represents a paradox 
In that it iP0uldN;e expected that the need for coordination between the 
SEA and ESAs of this type would be less urgent, because xsf the generally 
lower voljone of interaction between the 2 agencies. The presence of a 
single SEA unit in these instances ciay merely reflect the conmitnent of 
the state V^o enhanc^ the welfare of ESAs.« ^ ^ 

?. Thffrff Iff 1^1 roT -^ > ioffg Vi ^ p ha t^jAATi. xii^ type of network and the^ 
following characteristics of the unit of the state agency having pri^'^r^ 
responsibility for SEA/ESA relationships: (a) the statujs of the unit 
in the SEA tost, regardless of type, are oiddle nanagerent; (b) the 
estinated percent of. tine spent annually by the head ot the SEA unit on 
ESA respo^ibllities a cajority, regardless of types, devoted less than 
30 per cent i aid (c>, the number of full or pari^tiae professional and 
clisrical persoj^el assigned to the units in 1977-78.. 

* , Concerning the functions of the SEA units, it is* observed that; 

3. There is no relationship, between the type of network and the extent 
to which the SEA unit coordinates ESA contracts and functions with other 
SEA units, and with other s^e level agencies. A majority, regardless of 
type, have these 'responsibilities. This prevailing pattern suggests that 
the laproveoent of coqrdination is one of the principal reasons for the 
creation of the office. ' ^ 

2Gy 
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4*: However, there is a relationship betvemthe type of *netvBrk and 
the extent to which the SEA unit coordinated ESA contacts with federal 
agencies, in rtiaC only a majority of offices in states nalntaininf 
regionalized SEA/ESA networks asaune this role# This may be due to the 
tradition in many states with special district or cooperative networks 
of Halting the state agency invplvenent in ESA relations the fed- 

eral govemnent^ • . 

5^ Moreover, there Is a rclationshlt^ between the type of network and 
the assumption by the SEA unit of other program responsibilities othet 
than for ESA '.related functions. While a majority of all SEA units do 
have other program responsibilities, this tendency is stronger in special 
district and ibooperative states than in regionalized ^EA/ESA systcr.s* 

Concerning the nature snd extent of contacts between the state education 
and the ESA networks, it is observed that: 

6. There is no relationship between the type of network and tfie 
frequency of contacts between senior level SEA officials and -the ESAs 
in that, in a majority of instances, these officials were engaged in 

e relatively extensive number of contacts with a majority of the units. 

0 

7. However, there Is a relationship 'between the type of network and . 
the extent of participation of 'senior level SEA officials irifstateylde 
meetings of the executive officers of ESAs. More senior level SEA 
officials usually attend such sessions of the executive officers of 

.^ special distr ict ESAs than Is true of those of coopera tive netwotJ-s (the 
^**vldespread presence of senior level officials at state""nffetlngs of executive 
officers of regionalized. SCA/ESA is to be expected. The tendency of a 
greater per cent of senior level SEA officials to participate In state • 
ocetings of special distr ict networks would appear to be consistent vitb the 
note extensive prescribed Involvcneut of units of this type In stat"^ level 
activities. 

Concerning the fonoal Involveaent of ESA networks In the repulatory 
s'ystea for the state svsten. it Is nbsgrvorf that; _ 

8. There Is a relationship between the type of network and the fornal 
Involvement of the acrvlce ligencles In regtilaclona Issued by the SEA, or 
other state agency for Che itate aystem of local educatlon-agendes. While 
a strong oajorlty of special district networks, and a alaple majority of 
regionalized SEA/-SA network*, were Involved In the planning, lapleoen- 
tatlon or evaluation of atate regulations governing one or »ore aspects of 
local education agency operations, only a few of the cooperative systems 
participate In these attlvltles. The relatively extensive required in- 
volvtaent of special district networks would appear to be related to the 
dual role of many of theae ayateas <Jf providing services for both the 

■ atate and constituent local districts. It may also be a reflection of the 
fact that many of these net(works repl;tccd former county school systems that 
were primarily admlnlatratlve, rather than progratalng units, and the 
regulatory reaponslblllclea of the unlcn replaced were tranaf erred .to the 
new unite. The leas frequent involvement of cooperative networks in a state 
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regulatory process Is conaistent with the priaary miasion of many of the^, units.. 
Where these unita %rere formally involved, the involvement tends to be voluntary 
rather than required* 

9. There also is a relationship betweert the type of networks that are 
involved in the state regulatory system and the nature of their involvement. 
On the one hand, a majority of the networks of all types who are involved, tef?d 
to be engaged in less threatening aspects of state regulatory processes, such 
as the development of a statute or regulation, or its coireminication and inter- 
pretation to LEAs* However, only a minority of the ^networks, the bulk of them 
special district or jregionalized SEA/ESA systems, tend to be engaged in either 
the administration or the regulation, its review or evaluation to determine 
compliance, or the application of sanctions against non-coopiiance. The rela- 
tevely extensive involvement of ESA networks of all types in the less threaten- 
ing phases or the state regxilatory system may reflect the awareness by state 
planners, of the coordinating potential of a service unit. The relative absence 
of a prominent role by service units in the mor? complex phades of the state 
regtilatory system may reflect a mere desire not to place the service units in 
an extreme adversary position, with respect to constituent local districts. 
Moreover, the near absence of involvement of ESAs in the application of sanctions 
against non-cocply^jig LEAs would appear to be consistent with well -guarded ^ 
limitations on the delegation of this authority to agencies other than j%t^te 
governmental units. • ' 

* • 

Concerning the jrequire^ formal evaluations of the networks, and the 
presence or "^absence of a requirement that, service units submit plans to the 
state, it is observed that; 

IC. There is no relationship between the type of network and the requirement 
tt^t the service agencies submit^ general organizational or financial ^lans. 
A maJority«of the networks of all types operate .under such stipulations, 

11* Tnere is a relationship beti?een^the type of network and the require- 
ment that the s-ervice agencies Submit either organirational and/or prograr 
evaluations. That is, wh'lle all regionalized SEA/ESA networks have this 
requirement, only a small minority of thfe special district syst^s do, as do 
a slightly larger percentage, but <till a minority, of , Cooperative ESA netvorl^. 
So patterns are evident as .to the. legal source of these requirements where 'they 
exist (either in statute or in SEA regxilation) , the frequency of the^required 
activities (most are annual), or the type of evaluation (self or external «) 

Concerning other dimensions o'f the relationship between Che SEA and the ^ 
ESA networks, it Is observed that: - 

12» There is some relationship bettfeen the type of network and, the use of 
state requirements that 2 or oore ESAs in a state collaborate in the performance^ 
of certain programing activities. While this requirement exists' fa.^nly a^ 
few states, fhe^substHHTfar'number of these are special district networks-. This 
may be due to the tendency ^or greater state involvement in n^st networks of 
this type in contrast to a staters posture with respect Co the workings of 
cooperative ESA systems* ^ - — 
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13* Where sUte rtqulrcoenta for oultl-ESA activities exist, they 
tend to be present lo program areas requiring relatively extensive resources 
to launch and/or maintain a program, or a relatively high degree of spec- 
ilitatlon of suff and/or equlpoent (e.g., aedla, vocational/ technical edu'^ 
eatloi;! ) or. in program areas aimed at special populatibns not ordinarily highly 
concentrated in many regions of a state (e^*, programs fbr the handicapped, 
adults, bi-lingual, and migrant children youth* > These program patterns 
vould«reflect a conscientious attempt by tne sute to require collaborative 
action by the ESAs in recognitioa. of the need to promote economies in the 
delivery of high cost programs, as veil as Improve the quality of services 
Offered. * ' ' y I 

14* There is a relationship between the type of network and the use of 
iUtft developed criteria in assigning functions to the ESA networks Only a 
majority of the special district systems are assigned functions based on the 
4ise,of state developed cr).teria. The near absence of the use of criteria for 
assigning functions to cooperativel netvorks is highly consistent with other 
aspects of the state's relationship with units of this type. What Is sur- 
.prising is the near absence of the use of criteria in assigning .functions to 
regionalized SEA/ESA. Where criteria are used for agencies of whatever type, 
they tend to be limited to an enumeration of specific program areas that an 
ESA shall or can provide. ' ' ^ 

IS. There Is a relationship between 'the type of network and th^ 
transfer, since 197W5, of functions jxaditionally assumed by the SEA to the 
networks. While not extensive in any type of network, this practice vouJ^d 
appear to be most prevalent in regionalized SEA/ESAs, as might be expected. 
Only a snail humber of special district networks have experienced this oovenent, 
as have even a fewer nuiaber of cooperative systems^ as also might be expected. 
JAiere functions have been transferred^ they tend to relate to management 
services and Indirect Instructional services ,ta LEAs, regardless of type of ^ 
network. In the case of management services, these shifts ma)^ reflect a 
desire by the SEA to Improve the management features of its operations l)y 
decentralizing certain activities.. Or, it nay reflect an increase in manage- 
ment rei{uirements of SEAs in recent years, and a willingness to move some of 
the added responsibilities to the service agencies. In the case of indirect 
. iostnictl onal se rvices , ^ese shift s may reflect a recognition by t he state 



agency of llmlutlons resulting from the centralization of certain lastructional 
Support services* ' , • " ^ 

III. TEOTEKCIES OF THE THREE TYPE5 OF ESA NETWORKS FROM 

THE PERSPECTIVE OP TEK OVERRIDING CONSIDERATIONS *\ 

Introduction ' ^ « 



In thl« dl«cu««lon, «stphail« ig given to the tendwicle^ of the 3 .tjfpcs 
of ESA nttwoik« th*t'«ppt*t to ta'trge when the 9 cetegorlca or«el«ctcd char- 
«ettrl«tics ere vlewe^. froa the perspective, of « number of themes that dotaliiatc 
Buch of the literature end conttuporery debit, on education aervlce'agchcles. A 
nuaber of topics considered here vere Included in .the proceeding discussion. They 
restated for the purpose of offering additional insight on patterns that may be 
present aaong the: 3 types of fervlce agencies. 
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The themes selected for consideration here are: 

_ !• The nature and «tent of state Invo lyene nt In the workings of the* 
— networks; 

^ The nature and extent of public LEA involvement in the workings of 

the networks; 



3. ^ The nature and extent of direct public involvenent in the workings 

of the networks; 

4. The political/administrative^ program, and financial accountability 
of the networks; 



5. 



The nature and extent of state cozmltnent to the networks: 

\ 



6. Th^ nature and extent of federal involvenent in the workings of 
networks; 

7. The nature an3 extent of Interface of the networks with post- 
secondary institutions; 

8. The nature and' extent of interface of the networks with other 
local/regional governments; 

9^ T^e perceived potential ability of the Networks to contribute to 

major universal, priori ties of state systems o^f elementary-secondary 
education; and, 



10. The perceived potential ability of the networks to contribute to the 
l2tprovement of educational practice at the public LEA level. 

U 

Type of ESA Network and Hature , / " ' 

and Extent of ^ State Involvement 



I ndividual ^harscterlsttw used IfT rhe~dtudy were viewed to be beneficial 
in establishing the nature and extent of state involvement in the workings of 
the 3 types of ESA networks. As used here, state involvement' could mean 
partlcipatloij of any state level agency^ a^i^ugh in most instances, the SEA 
is the primary unit responsibile for relating to service units In most states. 

-As is to be expected. Involvement is most .complete for the 7 regionalized 
SEA/ESA networks. Clear patterns are also evident with regard to the special 
district networks and the cooperative systems. ^Whereas Involvement of the 
state in .the workings of special district units is true for approxinately one7 
half of the measures used. Its involvement is clearly less concemlns; cooperative 
ESAs jiA.tworkd (in approxinately one-^third of the iteti^) 

The most striking patterns of state Involvement in the worklnfjs of the 
special district networks jcelate to the establishment, and financing of the units> 
followed by governing board operations and physical facilities. The level of 
state tnvdivement in these 4 areas reflects a close monitoring of activities 

. -- ■ * ' 

■ . \ 
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that bear on the legal structure of the networks, and to the categorJ.es of 
executive officers, programing, and staffing would indicate that service 
agencies of thiH type have a degree of discretionary authority rega'rding^ 
a ttimber of aspects of th^ir internal mSiriageioent and operations, as these 
natters were measured In th^ study. A rough balance between the interests 
of' the st^te andlthat of the service unit appears to be In pjace, patterned 
in many, ways, it would seen, along the lines of the traditional state - LEA 
balance ^characteristic of many state school systems. 

The most extensive ^state involvement in the workings of the ^eo operative, 
£SAs appears to be in the categories of governing boards and establishment. 
This apparent inclination would seeci to reflect a close^nitoring of attir/ities 
that bear directly on* the ^corporate status of tfie irlcwork^', similar to the 
level of state interest in the workings of special district networks. The 
relative absence of state involvement in the remaining categories appears to 
be consistent with the general pre-disposition. of the states to establish a 
minimal legal foundation for units of thi^ type which allows a substantial 
degree of stalf -determination to reside in the units. Or, it could be that 
units of this type tend to be viewed in many quarters as extension of the 
local education agencies, possessing those powers and responsibilities 
enjoyed by -the local districts. The need to establish a state posture in 

these instances 'is not as urgent. . / 

» • / 

a 

Type of ESA-^twork and> Nature and ^ _ ' ' ^ 

Extent of Publjtc LEA Involvement ^ 

Thirty-eight indivi'dual characteristics used in the study ;/ere viewed 
to be beneficial in establishing .the nature and extent bf public LEA in- 
•volvement in the workings of the 3 types of ESA nefworJcs. 

Public LEA involvement appears to be lictt'ted for^l 3' tynfes for a 
majdrity of the measures. Where publife LEA involvemeat is present, it is 
most extensive for cooperative ESAs. * " ^ ^ 

for special district ESA networks, public LEA involvement, while 
ap pa r ent ly' Xlrnlted ) i^s most prominent In the area of programming. This may 
be due to the fact that a greater percentage of networka of this type tt^an 
the other 2 can offer direct instructional services, "indirect instructional 
services, and management service to ^public LEAs. Surprisi^jg^y , public LfA 
involvement in the workings of regionalized SEA/LEAs is nearly equal to that 
for special district units. 

Type of ESA Network ^ ^ ^ 

and Kature and detent of ^ 

Direct Public fnvolvement ^ • 

Seventeen individual characteristics used in the study were Judged to be 
usefiil in establishing the nature and extent of public involvement in the 
wo^^kings of the 3 types of networks. ^ ^ 

Participation of the^ public is limited, in that in not a single case was 
there a tendency for public involvement for a majority of individual state 
systems of each of the 3 typos. 
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It could be Argued thatv th^g^asures used ibsthe study distort the 
extent of public involveiffent, in that they do ndt estltblish the nature 
of-public participation in. th^ selection of LEA governing boards which, in 
many cases, repreeent the public by subsequently serving on ESA governing /. 
bpards, review and/or approve the bucfget or prograas of ESAb, or oonitor ' 
.the workings- of ESAs in other ways. These practices, which are relatively 
*exte}>«^ve ^or cooperative networks, do, in fact, reflect e degree^ of' public 
participation highly consistent with nanytof the traditions o{ representative 
|ovemaent, ^ 

However ><he intent of this exercise was to establish the direct 
involvfeaent ,o^ the public ia the workings of ESAs, It would ap{)ear "that It 
la lioit^d for all, 3 types, jftsp^cially wltb'ragari to the criticajL areas of: 
voter elections of seabers of ESA governing Voards, representatiot; on ESA 
advisory ^miittees, voter approval of the budget of 9fi ESA, ipvolveoent in 
prbgraa planning; and voter approval of ES^. owned facilities. 

Type of ESA Network -and Hature and 

Extent of Political/Administrative . ' # \ 

Programs^ and Financial Accountability - ' 

leniencies ot.the'*3 types of ^A netwqyka to exhibit political/ 
adninl^tratlve, programing, and financial accountability to the 3, principal 
constituencies who ordlxxarily have, or are ^ectkd to have, a hi^ interest 
in workings of servlfce imits — the atate, publio/LEA and the -public — 
v^re also exaxalnesW In this instance, a number of major policy areas in 
the operations of a siiJvioe agency, taany of them representing a combination 
of 2 or more 'of the characteristics used In th^ study ^^^be selected as 
useful, in e4tablishi$g tlie nature and. extent of accovntabUity- Moreover, 
in thia exereise, the accountability of th« 3 types ot networks was defined ta 
scan Che leyci (extensive, moderate, limited, jor none^ of required particfpation, 
review, or .approval of the state, public LEA^ or the public in ihe major 
policy areats. . • ' ' ^ ' ^ *• 

pat terils appear td4)e clearly evident with regard *o' the. level of 
^required stitft, public lEAs^^^i^ubllc participation, reviet ot approval in 
the major policy decision i^flp* tjrpcs of ESA itetworks- 'In general, th^ 
required partic^patipn, review, or approval of the state is dominant for a 
subsMntial majotity tff the major pdlicy'arMs governing the operation of 
rso9t regionaliied $EA/E5A networks, as is to be expected. Moreover*, state 
level T>artlcipatlon, revi^ or approval ta required for a majority of the policy 
mveas governing ooet of the s pecial district .neg\/orks: Aiid, consistent tri-th 
earlier ptpflles, sute level participation, review, or approval in the de- 
cision mnUng prt>cessee of most cooperative networks is limited « 

-y * ' ^ ' • • ' * \ 

Public LEA participation, review, or approyal ih^ major policy decisions 

^ cf 3 types of service egency networWi appears to >e most prevalent for 
cooperative networks relative to the othV 2 t^^o^^s. Also, as indicated in an' 
..tarllet analysis, the required direct participation review, or approval by 
^the publip'in all types ot networks is virtually ^jpjn^egkiatent • 

Even with, Jthe limited role played by the publlc/^t j^oul^ stiU seem 
that a relatively extensive system of checks ^nd balances *^ist concerning the 
workings of moac ESA nefiworJis^^ That ia, regionalii^d S^EA/ESA networks are ^ 
\ largely restricted frod» taking unilateral action in m6st policy decisions* 
'further, these iitxit^ tend to function under reiativelyXstructured pl$ns 
and, procedures developed at th^ eta te^i^ey^el.^ Similarly, many 4tfi.^^^^^ ^ 
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of DOst special district network* ^re subjected to the rcvlev or approval of 

, state level agencies • Tne oajorlty of policy decisions zadQ by cooperative 

.oetvorks lAjuld appear^to be, subjected to reviewer ^fjlproval Ly public LEAs. 

* 

Stated ^differently, few of the networks, r^^ardless of>type, enjoy a 
large degree of autohony Jbn policy making* 'Chile the quality and effectiveness 
of external Interventions lo tiie ^workings of ESAs Is not known^ lt would ^ 
appear that oost networks function under carefiilly prescribed plans and pro- 
cedures that are either ^ared with external ^^ources i^r largely detenalned 
by.otlier agenc.les. ' Processes for external Intervention In the worklns^s of 
the netwotks^ appear to*be well in place* ^ - . ^ * 

Type of £SA };etwork and ^'ature' . • 



and Exten t St ate Coam ltnent 



A total of ^75 characteristics used In the study vere judged to' be 
oeaningful expressions of state cocoltnent to the workings of the 3 types 
^jj^Sk ne.tworks« A3 one would, expect, state coiznltnent is most coctplete for 
the reglohallzed 5EA7SSA networks. Tor the remaining .2 types of networks, 
state coGoiOent, ^as measured In the s.tudy, j'ould e^)pear to be aost prevalent 
for the specljil district h^tworks* Comaitnent to these networks. Is especially 
evl^dent with regard to p^ese important considerations* providing a legal . • 
structure for the establlshnent of the units, executive offlce'rs, and ad- 
visory 90csilttee(s) , funding foT partxipf Xhe prograiis offered by the units^ 
designation of the units as sole recipients of cionles for specified ^prograns, 
funding for f^r^ or all of general adDlnlstratlon costs^ oemisslon to own 
pn^^cal facilities; fiindlng for part or all as> rented/leased space, desi;?»- 
^ , nation of 4 single unit or office having responsibility for ESA relations, 
and, allowing ^ degree of organizational, financial, program, and staffing 
flexibility* The siajority-of networks of this type dld-not benefit fron one 
additional*!irea that woAid ordinarily i^epresent state coi:sr.ltnGnt, -the fundiaz 
of part joz all ofi £SA owned facilities*. , . • ' 



I Ihe Tiajority of cooperative ^ystens also shew evidence of stat& coralt* 

nent to their* welfare, although to a Idsser Se^ree than the special district. 
networks* State cotlxoitnent to the cooperative r.^ruorks appears to be clearest 
.with r^ard to t.^.e' follotrlns saajor consideration* orovldln^^ a general le^al 
^ fraaework.for their establlshnent, funding part of the programs offered by the 
units, designation of the units as sole .recipients of conies for ^oeciflc 
prograns, funding part or all of costs for rented/leased space, deslt^nation 
' , of a single ^unlt or office having responsibility, for ZSAs, and,, allowlFS the 
units a- degree of ^rganlzaticMal, f j^nanclal, prograa, and staffing flexibility* 

»:ajor differences between Che nature arid extend of state comnltztent 
to special district a nd y cooperatl^ networks vould appear to be related to the 
greater structure under which ex^t. fecial district unltf^ function (although, 
as^established earlier, the level of^state funding of special district. !!SAs 
« , networks ts substarnclally ijreater than for cooperati^ ES.A networks* I^i this 
exercise, Che^existence *f vState provisions covering certain aspects of the 
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establishsent or operation of the units is viewed to be evidence of state 
coicaltsent* Thus^ the position is taken that the existence of state provisions 
concerning certain aspects of ESA operations ordinarily has as one of its 
goals the establishment, of a. structure and clarity concerning what a ;;ovefn* 
mental Jurisdiction n^y or nay not do'. This perspective of one of ,the over- 
riding intents of statTe provisions would appear to be reasonable, given the 
newness of many of the service agencies, ^nd the fact that service units in 
caoy instances have no counterparts in school government. For exacple, 



prcpriLsions for creatifig new, altering boundaries, changing LEA membership, 
or dissolvlhg a network, all wooTd appear to be evidence of the state's .interest 
in creatines- an orderly systea, rather than allowing the willy-nilly develop- 
ment of the units/ ^ » 

- / ' . I 

Type of ESA Network aftd Nature . X 

and Extent of Federal Involvemen t . t 

C \ 

A total of 13 characteristics used in the study were Judged to be 

useful in establishing the nature and epctent of federal Invqlv&ent in the 
workings of the 3 types "of networks. * ^ ' 

Federal involvement, as measured in this study, is limited in the 
number of inter;actions^ However, it appears to be critical for all 3 types of 
networks. That is, the majority of the individual state systems of each type ' 
Ha^e established one or more advisory bodies in response to federal TOfulte^en^s, 
a majority of each type offer program^^nd services in response to federal 
Initiatives and, it follows, a majority are recipients of federal funding of 
one or more programs. On this latter point ,^as established elsewhere, the ^ 
majority of cooperative network's are deoender.t upon federal monies to 
support their operation, to a»greater ^xtent than the majority of special 
district networks. • , " ' " 



Types of ESA Networks and Hature *^ " 

ahd Extent of Interaction With " ^ 

Post Secondary Institutions" ' ♦ 

A total of 7 individual characteristics used ^n ^the study .were judged 
Xo be useful in establishing the nature and extent of interaction between 
types of ESA nAvorks and post-secondary institutions* 

Little^ interaction appeal:^ ^o exist. The one characteristic in which a 
majority of the networks of each type interacted relates to tih'e issuance of 
written communications to post*secondary institutions* The apparent, vlde^ 
spread absence of a oore^ substantive relationship between ESAs and post- 
secondary institutions is surprising, although the single purpose nature of 
many of the cooperative ESAs, or accessibility to a post-secondary institution, 
mlp.ht be the cause for few inter-relationships ia a number of instances. The 
apparent low level of relations between the cypicall)' faorar conMehensivtf, and 
typically geographically larger special district networks ^loay |^4^t a llmi^^e^^' 
view by xhe atate, or the service agencies and post-sec;ondary Inst^tiTClcMi-of?*' 
cany of the ben^its resnlting fydta joint plattaing and progr'adi^g. . Or^ it * 
coulH. be that the administrative problems attendant to collaborative action 



■ are viewed to be' too restrictive. Or,, this phenoncnA may ;aerel^ be a 
• reflection of thytyaditiqnal isolation of levels of the educational 
coomunity or a turf protection posture that appears to be widespread in 
■public service fie).ds generally. 

t 

Types of ESA Netvork and Nature 
and Extent of Intetac^on with 
/ pth^^ Local/Regional Governments v 

Eighteen Individual characteristics used In tdie*study were judged to be 
usefu^ In establishing tbe nature and extent of Interaction .between types 
of ESA networks agd other local or regional govemnents. 

* 

The majority of Individual state systems of all types of networks 
communicate regularly with local/regional governments. _In addition, co-./; _v 
termlnoua botmdarles of local, couaSty, or regional governments were used as^^ 
one of the criteria for establishing the geographic boundaries of many of 
the systems. Little' other rcl^ons' appear to exist. . 

While a number of the 18 Characteristics used represent administrative 
Interrelationships, still others represent programming and staffing relations 
that would appear to offer benefits to both. parties. The widespread absence 
of greater Interaction In these areas may be a reflection of the traditional 
separation of school government and ^general government, although the multi- 
plicity of local governmental jurisdictions ±ti many Instances no doubt com- 
pound's the development of collaborative, action < 

Tyges of ESA Network and ' \' 

Perceived Contributions to • ^ 

. Major Unlver^ -Priorities . . ^/ 

of State Systeias -of Education \ - 

Examined ^ this discussion Is the perceived^ contributions of types of 
ESA n*twor|cs to contribute to major universal priorities of state systems of 
elementary-secondary education. Foxirteen statements. Judged to Ue reflective 
of the themes of the major universal needs of state systexas of education 
foun^ In the literature. Are used ix\ this analysis; The 14 statements, 
cited below, are arbitrarily divided intS 3 categories: governance Issues, 
admlxilstratlve issues, and program* ijssues. 

• 

Covemance Issues 

^ 1. Improve state-local partnership by facilitating establishment of 
platforms for resolution of state-atibatate-local interests 

2. 'Improve stat/i-locai partnership by facilitating necesdary state 
regulatory processes 



Improve policy coordination and cooperation ^etween units of 
sdhool' government and general *^ov*!,mment raV^the state-sub-state- 
local levels ^ . 
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4. Improve access of public to educational policy laaklng processes 
at the 8tate**substate-local levels 



Adtaln istratlve Isst/es 



5# Facilitate establishment and maintenance of a statevlde long-ranfte 
planning- capability • ^ ' 

6. Facilitate the establishment and maidcenance of a statewide r%- 
searjcih, developaen^, and evaluation capability 



7. Facilitate the establishment, and maintenance of statewide 
dissemination capability « # 




8. Facilitate the establishment and maintenance of a stat 
cotasunlcatlon capability * 

9. Facilitate best use of state resources in achieving ^tate 
established. priorities 

10. Facilitate best use of time and energy of state agen^^s in 
providing leadership to state system of education 
♦ ' _ • ^ *' ^ 

Program Issues 

U. Facilitate the removal of inequities in LEA programming for the 

general student population in both basic ^nd^ support service areas 
due to limitations of enrollment, financial resources, staff 
specialization, facilities or equipment, or other constraints 
» 

12. Facilitate improvement oi the quality of L^ programing for Che , * 
general student popiilatlon in both basic ai^d, Intfttuctlonal , | 
support service areas due to l&iitations of enrollment, financial 
resources, staff speciallzatlQtl>, facillH:lei and equipment, or ^ 

»other constraints "'^ " * ' 

13. Facilitate the r&oval of inequities in LEA programming for 
special population of students in 'both basic and instructional 
support service areas due co^ limitations of enrollmeilt, financial 
resources, staff '^edalizati^n, facllltles^and equlpmei\,t, or other 
constraints ^ / 

. ■ # - r " / , 

1^. Facillliate the removal of inequities In LEA programing fpr the ^ 
general student, population in both basic j/nd support service areas 
due- to HmlftitjCQns'of enrollment, flnanooal resources, staff 
specialisation, .facilities or equipmentf, or other coifstraints 



2^ 



A ttunber of major coaslderatlon? were nade In offering observations 
concerning the perceived potential ability of the 3 types of networks to 
contribute to the priorities. Judged to be of paramount Interest to all state 
systena, « These are: 

1. The adequacy of the legal fraocwork In 1977-78 governing the 
-^majority of Individual Qtate systems of ESAs of each of the 5 
types, thus helping assure that the service units possessed ^he 
legitimacy and other prerequisites necessary to potentially respond 
to the priorities, 

/ 2, Whether or not the Dajotlty of individual state systems Of ESAs , 
In each of the 3 types of networks In 1977'-78 were statewide In 
scope, thus helping as^u^e that the service units possessed the 
ability to potentially relate to each local district In the state, 

3. Whether ov not publlc^LEA membership in 1977-78 was mandated for a 
majority of the Indi^rldiial state systems ^f ESAs in each of the 

3 types, thus helping assure that the serVice imits pould potentially 
relate to local districts in a way not possible if membership were 
- " permissive*' , v 

4, Whether or not the majotlty of Itidlvldual state systems of ESAs In 
each of the 3 types in 1977-78 possessed organizational stability 
,(as distinguished* from le^al framework)^ thus helping assure that 

the service units possessed, a degree of contimilty to potentially ^ 
engage overtime in responding to the priorities, many of which 
require extended perldds'to develop. Implement, and evaluate. 



5, Whe'ther or not the majority of individual state systems of ESAs 

in each of the 3 types in 1977-78 possessed a definite financial ^ 
^ resource base, thus helping assure that ^ the service units possessed 

the resources to potentially respond to the pyrlorlties^ many of which 
require the pooling dnd best use of resources from multiple sources, 

6, Whether or not the majority of individual state systems of ESAs 

in each of the 3 types in 1977-78 possessed comprehensive staffin:^ 
resourj:es, ti^s helping assure that the service units possessed the 
staffing expertise to potentially respond to the priorities^ many of 
which require the concentration and bes£ use of highly qualified staff, 

7, ^ Whether or •not the majority of individual state systems of SSAs^ in 

each of the 3 types in 19^7-78 o^ffered comprehensive programs and ^ 
serv^ces, thus helping assure that the service units possessed the 
programming capability to potentlarlly be an important contrlButor" 
to achieving fhe priorities, , 
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The following 4 point scale was used to Indicate the tendencies of the 
3 types of ESA networks: 

1« Potential Is Above Average (if a najorlty of the state systens In 
each type appeard to possess 6 of the 7 attributes): 

2. Potential is Average (if a maJorl£y of the state systens 'in each 
^ type appeared to possess 4 or 5 of the 7 attributes)! 

3. Potential is Below Average (if a najorlty of the state systens in 
each type appeared to possess no nore than 3 of the 7 attributes): 

* > 

4. Potential is None (if a najorlty of the state systems in each type 
appear to possess none of tlie 7 attributes)^ 

. It voul4 appear that ©any of the special district network^ are making 
contributions to 2 of the governance priorities: « 

• improved state-local partnership by facilitating the establishment 
of platforms for jche resolution^ of state-subs tate^local interests 

• improved sta^e-^local partnership by facilitating necessary state 
regul^toty^ processes 

Moreover ,m^y of the networks of this cy^ also appear to $e contrib- 
uting to several of ti^e administrative priorities cited in this exercise, 
especially: 

• Che establishment and maintenance of a statewide disso&lnation 
capability 

^ the establishment and maintenance of a statewide communication 
capability • ^ 

• facilitating best use of time and energy of state agencies for 
providing leadership to state systems of education 

Many of the special district netwotks also appear to be making con- 
tributions to the^program priorities ojf state systems of education, 
especially; r \ 

• in the provision of ^specialized services to the general student 
population ' 1* 

^ in the provision of specialised services to special populations 
of student^ 

- , 

• in the provlsioil of specialized seryices to the staff of local 
districts 
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Hinyjof the regionalized networkii slnllarly appear ?b^e making' 
contributions to. the onlvefsal priorities of state ^sterns olf education, 
especdlally: ^ ^ \ 

^ • Improved state-'local partnership concept by facilitating the 
iestabllsfanent of platforms for the resolution of s^te-*sub*- 
state-local Interests • 

e facilitating the establishment and maintenance of a statewide 
long-rangp planning capability # * 

e facilitating the establishment and maintenance of a statewide 
cocDunlcatlon capability ' ^ 

A majority of the regionalized systems do not offer conprel^nslve 
programs and services. Thus, the. contributions of a majority tp the 4 progr4a 
priorities cited is viewed to be limited. 

k ^ • V 

A cjajorlty of . the ^cooperative networks itQpear.to be constrained in 
playing a' major rple in the 14 priority areas. This limited view is based . 
on the following major considerations;"^ most of the networks are not statewide^ 
In scope, the permissive nature of public LEA membership in most .state system,^ 
^nd, the lack of cpmprehensiveness of programs and of staff of many of the 
*-**tieCwork5r ^ — ^ — ' 

^" - • . . • s 

It. is to be emphasized that the objective of this exercise was to offer 
observations concerning the perceived contributions of a majority ^of the 
networks of each type of contribute to what are regarded to be major 
universal requirements of state systems of education. I^ere are obvious ex- 
ceptions to the view offered here. Moreover^ it should be noted'^^that an 
individual state network or units in a network may Hot, by deliberate policy . 
have a planned role In responding to many of the statements on this or an; 
.other list of priorities of a state system of education. .Thus,, care should 
be «^ercl8ed in applying these observations to an Indlvi^iual state network or 
to individual service agencies. . . • 

Type of ESA Network and; Perceived , , ' ' 

Contributions to loprovteent of \ ' - ^ 

Educational Practice at Public LEA Level • - ^ t i ^ 

^ Examined in this discussion is the perceived contributions of. types of 
ESA networks to contribute to the Improvement of educational practice^ at the , 
public LEA level. The^ame approach used in the preceding discussion is 
used here, although in this cas^l 17 major educational reqid^rements reflecting 
a lodU., rather than e state, perspectiyf are utilized. .T^t 17" statements 
of major requirements, c^ted beloW, are arVltrarlljr grouped into the same * 
3 categories, governance practices, administrative practices, and, program 
practices. * 

- ■ . - ■■■■■■ 

■ • . . . • 
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Covemance Practices . . ^ 

1. Improve state-local partnersWp by facilitating establlshacnt of 
platfoms for resolution of state-local Issues ^ 

2» larprovejrstate-local partnership by facilitating necessary stattf 
regulatory processes 

3. '^Inprove policy coordination and cooperation between units of 
school govemaent and general govemaent at the local and sub- 
state levels . 

A, Laprov^e' access of publlc*to educational policy aaking processes , 
at the local and necessary subscate levels 

Adplnis tratlVe Practices * ^ 

5. Facilitate the establishment and maintenance of a^substate . ' 
long-range planning capability 

6* Facilitate the establishnent and maintenance of local and 
substate research, development, and evaluation capability. 

7 . Facilitate the^ a tabll -shaent and ialntenance of local and 
substate dissemination capability ^ 

8. Facilitate the establlahnent pnd maintenance of a substate 



comsunication capability* 



Fac^ltate the best use Qf local and substate ^reacurces In 
achieving state established priorities 

Prcfgraa Practices 

^0* Facilitate the removal of inct^uities in LEA prpgracalng for 
both gentxal and^speclal student populations by providing 
comprehensive direct Instructlonal^ervlces 

11 • Facilitate Improvement of the quality of direct instructional 
' services for both general and special student population 

12 ♦ Fkcilltat? the reaoval of inequities in LEA programming for both 
gener^ and special student populations by providing comprehenslv 
Instructional sixpport services 
* . 

13. Facilitate thi improvement of quality of Instructional support ^ 
servicef^ for bpth general and special student populations ' 

14., Facliltate provisions of necessary LEA, management services vlth 
efflcltocy and econbmy ' ^ , . . 

... 2S3. ' ' 
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15. Facilitate Inprovement In the quality of LEA clanagement set^i^es 

16* Facilitate bi^st^ use of staffing resources through joint 
appofntaenta 

* 

17* Tacilltate best use of space and equipment through joint 
* usage ^ 

It vould appear that cany o^the Special district , networks are con*- 
"^ti^but^g to 2 of the 4 governance requlrenents cited In the exercise: 

• inproved state-local partnership, by facilitating the establishment 
of pla^^oras for the resolutions of state-local Issues 

• improved state-local«pai;tnership by facilitating necessary state 
regulatory processes 

And, naxxy appear to be making contributions to 2 of the 5 adoinistrative 
requirements ^dted: 

^ the e^blisfaaent and aaintenance of a substate dissemination 
capability ' • • . < . 

• the establishaent and maintenance of a substate cocaunication 
capability * / 

Because nany of the special <Ustrict networks dtfer relativeljT'^ciBpre- 
henslve programs and servlcejSi the view is held that many of the networks 
of this type are contributing, to tt)e improvement of education^ practices 
at the public^ LEA level in these isiportant .areas: 

• in the provision, and quality, of direct^ instructional. services ^ 
to the general and special student populations \ 

• ' \ ' 

•in the provision and quality of instructional support services 

• in the provision and quality of management services ^ 

>{any of the regionalized netV(5rks also appear to be contributing to 
a numbex; of t^he governance and administrative issues cited., especially: 

~ • facilitating the establishment of platforms for the resolution t 
' of state-local interests 

• facllltatii)g the estabrishment and. maintenance of ^ substate long- 
^ange planning capability - 

,* • facilitating the establishment cc a substate dissemination 
cupabUlty ^ ^, ^. 

• facilitating the establishment of a substate communication network ^ 

erJc ' " ' ' . ' " ' , r 
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The contrlbutlJpQ of a majority of regionalized networks In improving ed- 
ucational practl^Sat the public LEA level In the 7 program requirements 
clt?d Is vlcwea to be, limited ♦ 

It would appear that many of the cooperative networks are contributing 
to a number of the 17 requirements for the improvement l)F"educatiotial * 
practice In the local education agencies Included In, the collaborative. This 
would seem to be especially true. In a relative sense, jtn the following ^ 
govepiance and administrative requirements cited in the exercise: 

• the establishment of platforms for the resolutions of state-local 
Interests . * • 

• the Improvdient of access of the public to educational policy making 
processes at the local and necessary substate levels 

• facilitating the establishment and maintenance of a substate long- 
range planning capability \ ' ' . - • 

• facilitating the establishment of ^ substate dissemination capability 

• facilitating the establishment of a substat^ communication capability 

Similaxly, many of the cooperative networks appear to be contributing, 
in a relative sense, to the improvement of educational practice in the local 
education agencies served, especially in the following ways: 

^ • the provision, and quality, of selected direct lustructio^l 

aervlces, especially to special populatioiB of students ^ 

^ ' ' ' ' t • 

• the provision, and quality, of selected instnictiotial support 

services • i \ 

• the provision, and quality, of selected management services 

Again, it is to be emphasized that the objective of this exercise was to ^ 
offer observations conc^emlng the perceived contributions of a majority of 
the .network* of each type to contribute to what are regerrded 'to be major 
requirements for ^he improvement of |tducational practice at' the public LEA 
level* There are obvious exceptions to the views expressed here. Moreover, 
it should be noted that an individual stati^e network or unlt^ in a network 
ciay npt, by deliberate policy, have a planned role in responding to many 
the requirements on this or any other list of .requir^ents. Thus, care 
_ ,d be ^erclsed ^n applying these observations to^an Individixal state 
nelcvork or to Indlvldt^l service agencies. 
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Added Inglght conceinilng tendencies of Che 3 types of ESA networks can 
be offered vhen the 3 ere viewed from the perspective of 10 prominent thenes 
fouod In the literature on education service agencies » the approach used In 
this portion of the ^ilscusslon of the findings of selected characteristics 
of the 31 ESA networks In 26 atates focused on In the exploratory atudy, 

1. State. Involveaent In the worldngs of the 3 types of ESA networks 

Is ttost prOGLlnent for regionalized SEA/ESASt *^as might be expected. » 
State involvement In the^ workings of I majority of the special 
district ESAs appears to be looderate^ and Its Interaction In^ the 
operations of a majority of cooperative ESAs appears to be limited. 

2. Public LEA Involvement In the workings of the 3 types appears -to 
be most evident for the majorl-ty of cooperative networks^ 



3. 



4. 



Direct public Involvement In the workings of a majority 
5ypes Is vlrttudly non-existent. * 



of all 3 



vlrttudly 



The polltical/admlnlstratlvet program and financial accountability 
of a majority of the regionalized SEA/ESAs O) public XEAs and to the 
public appears to be limited . A Tna^orl ty of the special district 
, ESAs appear to be most accountable:! to the state. The majority of 
cooperative ESAs appear to be niost accountable to public tEAs. ThuSt 
most Networks t regardless of type^ appear to have limited autonomy for 
policy development. 

5. State commitment to the 3 types of networks appeara to be abst 
extensive fo^r regionalized SEA/ESAs, as Is to be expected t as well 
as for 4 majority of the special district tmlts. 

6. Fedsral Involvement In the workings o( the 3 types appears to be 
limited In all cases. 

N , ■ 

7. *The Intsractlbn of types of ESA networks with post secondary 

iutitutlons appears to be llolted In a majority of cases. 

8. Similarly! the Intsractlo^rv^oiUt^es of nej^orks with other local and 
regional governments appears to be limited In a majority of 

^ Instances fu especially whw required .admlnlstrat'lve relationships are 
excluded. " . ^ ' * 

9. A majoriW of special district networks appear to be petentlal 
^^contrlbutore to the achievement of many Qt wha^ are viewed to, be 
flP&ajor universal priorities* of state, systai^ of education. The 
^potential >toie of a majority of regionalized SE^/ESA networks also 

appears to be liapor^ntt although td a fir lesser extent *ln program- 
ming areas.] The role of a majority o| cooperative ESA Networks ^ 
is viewed to bs constrained. \ . « ' * . 
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10* Similarly, a majority of the specj^l district networks Appears to be 

making contributions to the IxaprOTement of educational practice at the 
public LEA level* The role of a majority of regionalized SEA/LEAs appears 
to_^be less extensive but still important, espec^lly with regard to iqi^ 
proved administrative practice* The perceived contributions^ of ^ majority 
of cooperative ESA sy&tems, to Improved practice in the local agencies 
served by the collaborative Is also significant, but generally more selective. 

IV. .MAJOR PERCEIVED STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES. OF THE THREE; TYPES OF NETWORKS 1^ 

■ ■ 

Introduction 

Presented in this section of the discussion of the findings of the exploratory 

study are observations concerning the major j}erceived strengths and weaknesses 

of the 3 types of networks* 
i • * 

These perceived strengths and veaknes^es are based on the tendencies of the 
3 types of ESA networks that are related to selected characteristics of the 3 
types, as revealed In the findings of this sfudy, and, the tendencies of the 3 
types of ESA networks, when viewed from the perspective of 10 themes in the« 
literature on service agencies* / 

I <^ 

However, it is to be noted chat the Identification of a particular statement 
as a strength rather than as a weakness, or vlce^versa, is basecl on judgements 
concemiilg its relative Importance to the health of ttie networks* Others might 
hold that what Is regarded here as a strength (or weakness) to b6 just the opposite* 
A^rief explanation o£ the ixaportance cjf each statement ^ovldes the rationale for 
Xhe designation of a characteristic as strength or as a weakness* 

Special District • 
ES A Net w orks 1/ 

* ■ 

Major Strengths * , ^ 

The 11 special district networks, when considered as*a group, are jd<fged to 
have a number of sttengths* Twenty of these are of major Importance and are listed 
below* ,The rationale for identifying each as a strength follows each statement* 
vAiile sdme of the themes have been used elsewhiere in this discussion, they are 
summarized hereof or the purposes of emphasis* ^ : 

1* A majority of the networks ^were established tht^ugh the enactment of 
mandatory legislation, which In turn, was based on a state plan in which the 
SEA played a prominent role* This confributes«to necessary preplanning, the^ 
legitimacy, and the accouncablllty of ^the system* ^ 



A majority of the networks are statewide In scope, and public LEA membershXp 
Is. mandated*. This contrj^butes td the ability of the system to relate to all 
public local' districts in the state* 




3* A majority of the networks are* the single, or at a minimum,^ the major service 
network operating In thtlMrstate school sysiems* , This contributes to a broader 
nlsslpn and a reductlon^F completion and fragmentation* ^ \ 



1/ is to be recalled that In the study the 11 individual state systems of 
^ special district ESAs are: California, Illinois, Iowa) Michigan, New York, 
Ot^o (County Office of E4ucation}lg^regon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Washington 
^ and Wisconsin^ • - * ^ . ^ ^ ' ^ 
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4* A niajorlty of the networks are goverued by state provisions 
concerning changes In the nvpber of units, alterations In their * 
boundaries, changing* LEA nembershlp status, or dissolving of the 
ottvork. This contributes to orderly changes* and to the organisational 
stability of the system* • ^ ' • 

* ^ ■ 

5. A majority of the networks have go>>emlng boards whose selection, 
role and function, and operating ^procedures are, on the one hand» pre-* ^ 
scribed, yet a degree of organizational, "progran and flwyrfclal flexibility 
Is allowed. This contributes to organlsitlcmal leglU^tfy, stalrlllty, 

and accduntablllcy of the s^tess, while allowing sof^ discretionary 
authority In recognition of differences in tradition and/or_ local or 
regional need* \ . - *^ * , 

^ < ,? 

6. The govemiog boards and executive officers of a majority of the 
networks have no review or approval authority over the operations of 
constituent ,iEA», as distinguished fron JLnvolVement In otie or ©ore ^ 
phases of the state regul^itdry systems. This contributes to clarity of . 
alssl6n> and a reduction^ in inter-organization conflict • 

/• The fole and function, and oost of the conventional requirements 
of the position of executive officer^ of a majority of the networks are 
governed by state provisions/ This contributes to the legltlxacy of the 
position, and clarltir of role and function* / 

^ ■ 

8. A niajorlty of _ the neworks have one or more ^required advisory 
bodies for gefneral operajclon, budget activities, or program planning. 
This contributes to'the quality of activities, ^ and to the accountability 
df the systems* ' > 

9* The salaries of executive officers are comparable to those of 
comparable JiEAs Jin a majority of the networks* This /lontrlbutes to the. 
competitiveness of the EsAs in attracting the best leadership talents 

10. A oajodty of the networks are governed by state provisions in 
budget plennlng^and approval processes', and ia-JQUtlier. fiscal actlvlt/es. 
This contributes to sound fiscal management, the quality of the activities, 
and to the account^iblllty of the systems « 

11* A majority of the netwoi:ks received a substantial percetitage of 
their mean revenues from state sources* This contributes to the main- 
tenance of stfte commitment, and to the maintenance of a r.elatively 
definite funding support base* . *^ * * ' ■ 

• - *' " 

12, A majority of lhi6 networks offer relatively ^comprehensive dlre&t 
, Instruct lonal detvlces'to pHbllc LEAs/ Thl^ contributes to the ability of 
the systems to respond to priorities* o£\ the state system of education, And 
to the tmprovement of Educational practice at tKe public LEA leve^^. 
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13s A majority of the networks offer relatively comprehensive in- 
direct instructional services to public LEAs* (rationale same as ^12). 

14* .A majority of the networks offer relatively Qompr eh enslave management 
- ^ services to public LEAs (rationale same as ^12). 

15. ^ A majority of the networks offer relatively comprehensive services 
to the S^A. This contributes to the ability of the systems to respond 

to priorities of the state systems of education. , 

16. A majority of the networks have relatively comprehensive staffs. 
This contributes to their ability to establish a crltic^^l nass of staff 
expertise, and to their ability to make best use of staff resources. 

17. A majority of the networks devote a relatively great^.,7^cent 
of their budget (or staff development. This coi^tributes to renewal* 

^ of staff, and to the expertise of staff* 

18. A majority of -the networks own the facilities housing their 
programs and jiervlces. This contributes to the organizational stability 
of the syst^ljps^ * . ^ 

19. A majority of the networks make use of satellite centers in 
delivering services. This coptribU'tes to the accessibility of constituents 
to the services offered by the systems. 

V 20. ^ majority of the networks are involved in one or more of the 

nbn^dversary phases of the state regulatory system for public L^s,. 
This tontributes to the ability of thesystems to respond to priorities 
* • of the state system of education. 
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2lajor Weaknesses ^ * 

# The 11 special district networks, when considered as"* group, also 

have a number of major weaknesses. The 5 Judged to be oT major l^iportance 

■^Are* # * r 

• ■ ' , . 

1, A majority^of the networks have an uxinecessarily large ^number of 
units in their state^ systems. Th*is contributes to a. reductioxy In the 
efficiency,^ effectiveness, and quality of the system. 
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2. The governing boards of 'a majority of the networks are not rep.- ^ 
resent^tive bodies. This contributes to a loss of credibility concerning. 
Che governance of the systems* ' ' * 

3. There,is a^^lmited Involvement of the state in the selection of 
executive officers in a majority of the state Systems even thbu^h many 
are designated as state ageAts, many perform substantial services for the 
SEA, many receive significant state financial support, and m^ny are In* 
volved In the state^ regulatory system. This contributes to a reduction 
in the accountability of the positions, a reduction in the efficiency and 
effectivenss of the positions, and f to potential increases lii inter A 
organization conflict. ^ * , 4 * / ^ 
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4. The positions of executive officer In a majority of the networks 
are not .subject to' a required evaluation. This contributes to less 
accountability of the positions.- 

5. A majority of the networks do not engage in potentially rewarding 
program relationships with post-secondary institutions tor with oth« 

local or regional governments. This contributes to i- loss In the efficiency, 
effectiveness and quality of services offered by the systems, and a default 
'Of the role of educational advocate in the region. 

Regionalized SEA 

ESA Networks ]L/ . . . . 

Hajor Strengths . ^ 

The regionalized SEA/ESA netwotks, when considered as a s^oup, have «t 
least 10 strengths judged to b/ of oajor importance: 

1. A majority of the netS.?otks were established through the enactment 
of mandatory legislatlon,or by 'action of the executive branch of state 

^government. This contributes to the legitimacy of the systems. * ^ 

2. A majority of the networks are stat^de in scope, and public 

LEA membership is mandated. This contributes to the ability of the system 
to relate to all- public local -districts in the state. 

. - 

^\ A majority of tJhe networks have what appear to be a reasonable 
'number of units ^ This contributes to the efficiency* and effectiveness 
of * the systems. 

4. A majority of the networks,^ operate under prescribed policies 
governing ilj, or virtually qll, aspects of their internal organizational 
procedures. This contributes to organizational stability, and 'to the ' 
accountability of-'the systems. . ^ ^ ' 

itjI^A majority of the networks operate under ^prescribed policies 
'governing their fiscal operations. This contributes to the accountability 
of the units. • ^ ' < ^ - ^ 

6. A majority of the networks receive all or virtually all of their 
revenues frqm state and/or state/federal sources. This contributes to the • 
maintenance of "a relative definite funding support base. 



1/ It is .to be recalled that in this Study,, the 7 individual state systems 
of regionalized SEA/ESAs are: Massachusetts (Regional Education 
Centers), New Jersey (Education Improvement 'Centers and County Superr 
intendent of Schools), Oh!to (Special Education Regional Resource Centers 
and Field, Service Area Coordinators), North Carolina^and Oklahoma. 
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* /. a majority of the networks have reqt^ired evaluations of their 
oxe<?ut^ve officers and other staff. This contributes to the accoUnt- 
ab^itjr. of the staff . ^ ^ ^ | 

.5. Aimajority of the networks are provided facilities to^ house their 
gt<^grams and services. This contributes to the organizational stability 
pf' the systems. 

9. Interactions with other SEA, other tftate, and with federal agencies 
for a majority of the networks is coordinated by the SEA unit having primary 
responsibility for .the system. This contributes to tlie efficiency and 
effectiveness of the systems. 

> 10. A majority of the networks are involved in one or more of the 
non-adVersary phases of the state regulatory system. This contributes 
to .the ability of the systems to respond to state priorities. 



Major Weaknesses 



The regionalized s'EA/ESA networks, when considered as a woup, also have 
a number of major weaknesses. The 6 that viewed to be of major importance 
are:^ 

mm % 
■ f 

1. A majority of the networks do not have required advisory bodies. 
This , contributes to a los^ in the quality of services, and tb the account- 
* ability of the systems. \ * 

^2. The. salaries of the executive officers, and staff for majority 
of th* networks do not compare favorably with comparable LEA salaries. ^ 
This contributes to the non^competitiveness of the system. 
• - ' 

3. , The majorl^ty of the networks do* not of fer, comprehensive direct 
instructional, services to public LEAs. This reduces their role in re- 
sponding to priorities of the state system of education^ and their role 
in improving educational practices at the public LEA level. 

4. The majority of the networTcs do not offer comprehensive indirect 
^ instructional s.ervlces to public LEAs (rationale salae as ^{3 above. ) 

5. The majority of the networl^ do not off;er com^hr^hensive management 
setvices to |Jubllc LEAs (rationale same as ^3 aboye.) * 

6. The majority of the networks devote only a small percentage of 
thej.r budget to staff development. , Thiar contributes to a'.reductiop in 
the quality and expertise of staff. * 



Cooperative ESA ' ^ . - 

Netvorks T7 ' ' • 

— r ^ / • • . 

Major Strengths * ^ , < • * 

• m * ' 

The 13. cooperative ESA netvorks, vhen considered/ a's a group, have at 
least 9 strengths Judged to be of major importances " 

^ , ' ^"-^ 

1. The majority of netvorks were established thtoygh the enactment ^ 
of .permissive legislation or by permissive action of the execu^lffg branch 

of $tate government. This contributes to the ovnershlp" o£ the networks 
by the sponsoring public LEAs, and to the, accountability of ^ the systems 
to member LEAs, ' " • ^ . ' - ^ 

2. Public LEAsWre Involved In the establishment of a majority of 
the networks (rationale same as iX atiove*) ' ' 

J" 

3. State Involvement in the workings of & mfijorlty of the networks 
is ^relatively limited, especially v^th regard to the role and function of . 
governing boards, and the internal operations of the networks This con- 
tributes to a relatively high degree of organizational r^lexib ill ty to 
respond tp the traditions and needs of the region served, 

' ' . / 

4. Public LEAs are involved^ the selection of govemljfg boards 

in a majority, of the netvprks. This contributes to the accountability of the 
systems, " • ^ " ' >' ' 

5. .The governing boards and ;executlve officers of a majority of the' 
netvorks have no review or approval. authority over .the operations of con^ 
stltuent LEAs, This oontributes to a reduction in l|iter*organlzational ^ 
conflict, . 

6^ Public LEAs af^e ^involved in approving the budget in a majority ^ 
of the netvorks. This contributes to the accountability of the' systems, 

7, Pubilc LEAs are^^^lnvolved Inr^thorizlng programs and services 
in a. majority of the netvorlctf. This "contributes to .the accountability of^ 
the systems • ^- 

8« Public LEAs are involved in the selection of executive officers 
ill a majority of the netwoi;ks« This contributes to the accountability of 
the systems,^md to LEA commitment to 'the positions, ' ^' 

9. p(iJbile LEAs aVe Involved in the evaluation of staff in a^ 
majority of the,, networks,. This contributes to the quality of the evaluations, 
and to the accountability of the systems* ' < ' v^' 



1/ It is to be retailed that in this study, the 13 individual^ state^, systems ^of 
cooperative ESAs a^re: AlaskA, Colorado, (Connecticut, Georgia, Indiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts (Educational Collaboratlves) Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Ohio (Regional Educational. Service Agencies^, Rho<le Island, South Car-Ollpk, 
and Vest Virginia* , 
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' •• ' ■ ' 27oV 

Major Weakneaaes « ^. 

The cooperative ESA networks, when considered as a grouiJ, .have a 
nimber -of ;Sajpr weaknesses,. of which lA are :judged to be most critical: 

!• The majority of- tl^e networks are riot statewide In scope* This 
contributes to the Inability of the systems to relate to all public LIAs 
In the state and to the organizational Isolation of the systems* 

* 2. A aajority of the networks are not governed by'state provisions 
concerning changes In the number of units, alterations In th'elr boundaries, 
changing LEA denbershlp status, or dissolving the network. This c6ntrlbutes 
to a reduction in the organlzatlonar stability of the systems, and to the 
possible willy-nilly development of the syst^s* 

3* The position, and role and function 9/ the executive officers of 
a majority of the networks are not prescribed In legislation an<iA>r SEA rules 
and regulations* This contributes to the ambiguity of the position, and organ^ 
izational 'instability of)the systemj* , 

The salari£/s of the executive officers of a majority of the 
networks do not comparfe favorably with comparable LEA salaries* This con- 
tributes to the non--co|npetitivene8s of the systems* 

5* A majority of the network^ are heavily dependent upon local and 
federal monies for their financial support base* While these sources assure 
a. degree of .accountability, ' particularly local funding sources, they., none- 
theless, tend to make funding indefinite. 

.6* majority of the networks offer limited direct instructional 
^^jpvlces to public LEAs* This contributes to a reduction in their role of 
responding to priorities of the state system of education, and their role in 
improving educational practice at the public LEA level* * 

/ 

7« A majority of the networks do not offer comprehensive Indirect 
instructional services to public LEAs (rationale same as ?6 above *3 

\ 8* A majority of the networks do not offer comprehensive management 
serviqes to public LEAs (rationale same as i?6 -above)* 

9. *A majority of the networks do not offa^ comprehensive services 
to* the SEAs* This contributes to a reduction of their role in responding to 
priorities of the state system of dducation. . 

\ ^ . ft 

10* \ A majority of the networks hay relatively li^iited staff* ;Qiis 
contributes to a reduction' in their afailidf to establish a critical mass of 
staff expertise, a^d tp, their ability tOyoake. best use' of staff resources. 

11* A majority of the networks devote a relatively small p^erceht.of 
their budget to staff development* This contributes to a reduction* in the 
quality and expertise ofstaff* ^ ' 
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12, A majority of the networks' do not own facilities housing their 
programs and services. While this xaay be desirable for procaotlng or- 
gauizational flexibilityj^'it, nonetheless, contributes: to a more pervasive 
concern, a reductiod* in the orgajrffzational stability of the systems, 

' O " 

13, The majority of networks are tiot involved in the non-adversary 
phases of the state regulatory system for public LEAs, This contributes to 
a reductjL6n in their ability to respond to priorities of the state syster^ 
of education, • ' ' ' - 

14, A majority of the networks do not erigage in potentially re- 
warding program relationships with post secondary Institutions or with 
other local or regional gove^ents. This contributes to a loss in thfe 
efficiency, effectiveness ,vand quality of .services offered by the systems. 



Summary ^ i • 

♦ 

The special district ESA networks, when considered as 'a group, possess 
a relatively large number of major stren'gths and only a few percMved 
weaknesses. The major 'strengths of a majority of state systems of this 
.type center on their relatively structured mode of operation, the relatively 
stable fiscal support base, and the comprehensiveness of their programs 
and services, and staff, » The major weakne^s'of the majority of state 
S}(Stec:is would appear to be the large. number of individual xinlts an many 
of the systems, ' ^ . 

. The regionalized SEA/ESA networks aljgo have a number of major strengths 
principally their relatively structured organizational features and their 
xjeflatively definite source of fiscal support, .The major weaknesses of the 
majority of state systems of this type would appear to be their limited 
ability to improve educational* practice af^the public LEA level, 

i .The major -perceived strengths of the cooperative ESA networks are the 
relatively extensive involvement of member public LEAs In the workings of a' 
majority of the state Systems of this type, . The large, number of perceived 
weaknesses of a najoritp^ of state 'systems center on their lack of organ- 
izational stability^ thft lack of definite funding souifces, and limitations 
la 'their programs and services* 
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V. THE UmiTI bp THE SELECTED CHAEACTERISTICS OP TYPES OF.ESA NETWOBKS 
IN IDEOTlfTIHG THE DIRECTION OF FURTHER TAXONOMIQ EFFORT^ 

'Xntroductlon > « 

— ■ • 

Throughout this exploratory study, use was made of a priori 
classification system, for determining the type of education service agency 
in place In the 26 states focused on in the Investigation. These 3 types are. 

Xype A Special District ESAs ^4 

^Type B Regionalized SEA/ESAs ^ 
yype C Cooperative' ESAs 

While the abo^^e a priori classification system ^including working * 
definitions) was used In the initial comunication vlth the participating 
SEAs, .it should be noted that xhe taxonozay was fir^t subjected to a relatively 
extensive 'series of field reviews aild field tests in ^ number of states and 
in a nuaber of ESAs* Its utUi-ty was tentatively verified in these planning 
• exercises* -r - \ 

The cotapletion of tlie study afford^ another, and more meaningful, 
test^f the utility of the a priori classification of types pi ESA networks, 
and this is th^ focus of tbla^ section of the discussion. Consideration of 
this topic is uncfertaken because of its perceived high potential to contribute 
ta'other broader tasks associated with the evolving ESA, concept « 

' • * ■ ■ ^ 

The overriding objective of this analysis is to identify- which ^of the 
variables used in this study might be useful for the further direction^ of * , 
. tcuonomic efforts* Xt is to be emphasized that the achievement of a meaningful 
taxonomy is held to be a critical prerequisite in efforts to design evaluation 
strategies for comparing types of education service agencies, an appropriate 
concern of high interest to local, state, and federal policy planners and 
decision makers, and to the public* . ' ' 

' ■ K 

The hope here is that this exerdise will aid fuf ther caxonoml^ effotts 
by identifying those characteristics of types of service agencies that appear 
to account for the complexities of the external environment under which ESAs 
funotion, their mode of operation, and their products, all central ^bnslderat^ons 
in taxonomlc efforts, and, ultimately, to meaningfu\coraparatlve evaluation 
activities* ' ^ . - 

Utility of Measures in . • ' . . • 

Study tcr Distlnsuish ^ ' * ' 

Types tff ESA Networks « . * ' . " 

In the discussion which foll^ows, 100 |^ey characteristics used in the 
study were extoined from the following perspective: ^ ^ 

1« Each characterlst;lc was Jtidged to be useful if ^t appears £0 - 

distinguish the majority of individual^ state systems of all '3 types 
of tSA networks* - " ' . » ' * J 
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. ' 2. Each characteristic was Judged to be of some Usefulness If it 
'^"^ appeWs to distinguish a majority of the individual state 

- systems of 2 of the 3 typ^ froD a majority of the third. 

3** Each characteristic was judged' to be of J^to utility if it did not 
) appear to« distinguish the oajority of individual state systems 
of any of the 3 types of networks. J 

^ . Jorty- 8«v«n of the 100 key characteristics do not appear to dis- 
tlngui^ a^ majority of individual state systems of each of the 3 types, as 
th^ae characteristics were measured in this exploratbry study. Of the renaipiag 

y none appear to be useful iA distinguishing the majority of individual state 
systems of all 3 types, but rather, are of some usefulness in distinguishing 
a majority of Z of the 3 types from the third. The results of this analysis 
are presented below: 

• Establishment ! It t;fould appear that the following 3* major 
characteristics are of some usefulness in distinguishing a majority of . the . 
special district and regionalized SEA/ESA nefyorks from a ^jority of the 
coop^erative systems: 

♦ . ■ 

• use' of mandatory rather than permissive legislation or regulation 

• Daxylatory rather than permissive public LEA membership 

• extensiveness of statewide development of network 

Two other major characteristics appear to be of some usefulness in 
differentiating a majority of the cooperative s^fstems from, the other *2. 

• prominent role of federal programs in establishment ^ 

• extensiveness of involvement of public LEAs in establishment 

Governing Boards ; ,Two major characteristics appear to be of some 
usefulness in distinguishing a majority of the special district networks from 
the regionalized SEA/ESA and cooperative networks: 

• election of « governing boards * 

• longer length of term 



Of apparently no utility in distinguishing the 3 ^pes are; 

• size of membership 

• restrictions on the qualifications of members, number of term^, or ^ 
compensation practices 

• sex, etljnlcity, and prior experience of members 

• use of ex*-officio members 

• authority over constituent public LEAs 

^ Exg^utive Officer^ ; It would appear that tha following major, 
characteristics are of some usefulness in distinguishing a majority of the 
special district and ragionallzed SEA/ESA networks from the cooperatiye systems. 
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• role o^ staff planner in assisting LEAs ^ « ' • 

^ xaore cooprebensive laanageaient information system 

* *» * 

* • • 

Two additional features ai^pear to be of some 'usefulness in 

distlj:iguislilng a major^jty of special district ispd cooperative networks 

from regionalized SEA/ESAs« [ 

• greater use of management te^m concept 

e greater use of advisory committed 
■ > < # 

Finance; ' The following major characteristics, appear to be useful 
in discerning a majority of the special district from -the cooperative 
systems: 1/ 

• greater per cent of total expenditures received from state 

• greater percentage increase in state funds from 1974-75 to 1977-78 

• greater percent of total expenditures received from federal sources 
in 1977-78 

• greater percentage increase in fecferal. funds from 1974-75 "^to 1977--78 
9r greater, total expenditures 

e use of state prescribed budget planning and procedxu^es 

Several additional major characteristics are apparently of no utility 
in discriminating a majority of .the networks of each type: i 

• authority to levy taxes - ^ 

• state aid formula based on specific variables 
e percentage of mean revenues from within. £SA 

• methods used to allocate costs for services 

• required partlcipatlqn'of non-ESA groups in, budget planning and 
approval , - 

• required accountjlng practices 

• required auditing p^ectices 

Pr^ograms ; One major characteristic appears to be of some usefulness 
in distinguishing a majority of special district and cooperative systems from 
regloi?alized S£ A/ESA networks: 

• provision of direct ins true tiqnal services to public LEAs 

, ^ • ^ 

Two other major characteristics appear to be of some usefulness in 
discerning a majority of special district networks from the other two. 

• Provision of direct instructional services in the areas of vocational/ 
occupational, pupil personnel services, ,and assistance in federal programs 

• ptovisibn o^ services to agencies^ ther than LEAs and the SEA 



l/ It is to be noted that in the category of financial characteristics, 

distinctions are made for only 2 of the 3 types of networks. * The Type 6 
networks were excluded because of limited data on these systems <^ ^ 

erIc - - 20}' 
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The following major characteristics are of no apparent utility In 
distinguishing a majority of the 3^ types: 

II # common core of moat frequently offered program (although .substantial 
differences exist In the breadth and depth of services offered) 

• prQvlslon of direct Instructional services to public LEAs In thfe area 
of education of pupils with handicapping conditions 

• provision of Indirect Inatructlonal Services to public LEXs In the 
areas of media and library services, and {professional staff development 

• provision of management services to public LEAs Cslthough differenced 
exist* In breadth of specific services In- the category) 

-•.provision of services to nonpublic schools^ 

• Increase In slzf of program from 1574-75 1977-78 

Staff ; Six major characteristics. appear to be ol some usefulness In 
distinguishing a majority of special d;lstrlct networks from regionalized SEA/ESA 
and cooperative Systems: 

• larger average size o^^tk^tt ' ' 

• Increase In staff from 1974-75 tp 1977-78 

• ^eater per cent ox staff employed through use of federal mbnles 

• use of ' joln^x^pfiolntments other agencies 

• greater ^e^^ent of. budget allocated for staff development 
^ cofipara^Xlty of ESA and LEA salaries 

yy ' ' ■ 

^^Ope additional major characteristic appears to be of some usefulness 
Ingulshing a majority of regionalized SEA/ESA systems from the other two, 




• collective bargaining prohibited * y 

Two major characteristics appear to be of some usefulness In discerning ^ 
a majority of cooperative systems from the other two:^ 

• LEA participation in sta£f Evaluation 

^ greater LEA participation in screening candidates for top-level 
admlni s tra tlve - portions 

The follovi^g major characteristics are of no iapparent utility; . 

• per jc€nt of staff assigned to administration * 
^(juired certification of staff, 

tenured admiTnistra tors and supervisors 
required evaluation of staff ^ ' ' ' • . 

Physical FAcilities : Two. ma^or characteristics appear t<3 be of some 
us^iiln^ss in distinguishing a majority of special district networks from the 
otiAr two: ./ ' ^ 



t ownership of facilities 
• usf of aatelHtd centers 
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A Mjority of cooperative networks appear to be diffeirfent from ' 
the other two In: 

ft 

• the use of rent-free space * ( . % 

SEA-ESA Relations : Two major characteristics appear to be of some 
usefulness in discriminating a majority of special district and regionalized 
SEA/ESA systems from the cooperative networks: 

* • extent of participation of senior level SEA. officials in state™. ^! 
meetings of ESA administrators 

• greater involvement in state regulatory system for public LEAs 

_ A majority of tlje regionalized SEA/ESA networks appear to be different 
from the, other 2 types on one major feature of their operations t \ ^ 

• state required organizational and program evaluations /• 

Piv6 additional major characteristics apparently are of no utility I 
in distinguishing a majority of the networks of each type: 

m 

~ J 

• single unit .in SEA having program responsibility for SEA-ESA 
relations ' 



# status locartion of SEA unit ^ ^ 

♦ existence of state requirements for^ organizational and 
planning 

• state requirement for multi-ESA groupings for specific 
^ assignzaent of traditional ^SEA functions to ESAs since 1 



.1 

prc^gram 



urograms 
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It; would seem^that a large number of selected character Lsticsr of 



the^ j3 types of ESA network are useful in Identifying the critical variables >^ 
that should be considered in the development of a meaningful tax snomy of typOT 
of ESAs, The position is taken here tt}4t a meaningful taxonomy of types of 
ESAs is an essential prerequisite to the design ol_evaluation strategies for 
comparing the effectiveness of different types of education service agencies. 

>f • - / ' 

\ A number of the variables appear to identify many of qhe central 
contextual and organizational elements that ought to' be considered in developing 
a taxonomy. The fact that a large number of potential variables were identified 
ought c6t to be viewed as a weakness^ but rather a positive outcome. This 
is so because many educational service agencies are complex' Organizations^ 
without many counterparts in elementary-secondary .education. * The use of a 
single or small number pf characteristics In constructing a taxonomy would 

not be fruitful.- " • ' / ^ 

* * 
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